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Preface , 

Today is April 10, 1981. The sorting processes oyer. Thank heaven. 
Between July 1965 and January 1981 1 edited issues of the PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN-ral) but eight of those published during the 
period.* Roughly 3,000 unsolicited manuscripts Were published in 
those 239 issues, The articles were .drawn from upwards of 25,000 of- 
fer^forpublica^ pieces were solicited, 

usually from established authors. This book thutf represents a win- 
nowing of articles, from 25,500 orthereabouts down to 49. 

When I began skimming the 17^nillion words or so contained in 25 
volumes of the KAPPAN^l was looking for the "40 best articles." That 
was my charge. This,book was .to have been titled \The Best of the 
KAPPAN, 1956*1981,,* ^ort of crown jewel, for Phil Delta Kappa's 
Diamond jubilee-.yearcelebration.- 

It took fully 18 months for me to see how ridiculous my search had 
becomerThere are no "best" articles, I finally realized, only articles 
that, for different people at different times, may be instructive, enter- 
taining, or T more rarely— inspirational. By the time this ^haft of light 
^ penetrated, f had built a list of 143 articles I considered appropriate for 
the anthology. There was enough material for three volumes of this 
size, i was considering roulette to replace my increasingly flexible 
criteria of section when the dawn brfcke and I tookrefugein "editor's 
intuition;" a euphemism for purely persbnal prejudice. 

I recall the answer I used to give chapter audiences when they 
asked how material is selected for KAPPAN publication. 'It's very 
personal," I said. "It depends a great deal on which side of the bed I get 
out of on the day final selections for an issue must be made." I.-quit 
giving that answer wfien I heard someone mutter, "He should have 
stayed in bed." (^disappointed author, no.ddubt.) 

But it is perfectly true that for 25 years tiieKAPPAN reflected, es- 
sentially,, the peculiar interests, preferences, and beliefs of one person: 
me. There was always, of course, a board of editorial consultants. I of- 
ten asked for their advice, because I was often uncertain. An<| they 
were very helpful. But ultimately the decision to publish or not to^pub- 
lish was mine,iahd it was based on complex considerations that, in 
many instances, I would have difficulty in explicating. The same may 
be said of the choice of material for this book. In any dase, I felt that the 
word "best" had no business in theiitle. * 

My first* aim, as editor during the tumultuous quarter century of 
edu^^n*! history just ended, was .to identify- and-present, as ber 
guilingly as possible, information and ideas that would be useful to a 
wide range of readers. Far more today than in l956 t KAPPANieaders 
represent leadership at every level and function.of education in Amer- 
ica-rand to some extent in other continents. As I have sometimes 

•The only interruption in my tenure .was an eight-month sabbatical during which I 
filled in between Warren-Syfert. NASSP Bulletin editor who retired in the summer of 
1970. and Thomas Koemer. who took the position after I returned to Phi Delta Kappa in 
the «prinKon971.^naIdW.Robin«onwa 



found it necessary to e_xplain to authors^ the KAPPANls edited for the 
reader, not for^people who need publication credits. I have tried to ap- 
ply that sarneitule to this book. 

Some comment on the organization of this volume is in order. Edu- 
cators are impressed by order and coherence, and well they should be. 
Order requires discipline, thought, and a certain talent for manipu- 

J5l!91!; Atjfirst I was determined that this book would display a clever 
organizational style. Thus I quickly eliminated "alphabetical by 
author's name/' Qumb. Another clean but simple organizing principle 
I considered was the chronological. It had the attraction of promising 
a sort of history of educational ideas oventhis past quarter century: 
But in practice it would have been unrewarding, I think. Certainly the 
book would have been a failure as a history of educational ideas. One 

* frequently applied selection criterion was: Is the article still sound and 
useful? That criterion would certainly have fought against the histori- 
cal principle. 

For a time I was fascinated with the notion of forcing the articles 
into an issues framework. After all, the KAPPAN has always dealt 
with issues. Six great perennial problems in education are encom- 
passed in two questions: Who v/ill teach what to whqm and how? How 
will education be financed and controlled? I soon found, however, that 
a "miscellaneous" or "bifurcated" category kept growing. With the 
possible exception of "what to teach"— in a transition period like ours 
curriculum is all— "miscellaneous" turned out to be the biggest 
chapter. Finance was neglected, I found, not because it is unimportant 
as ah issue (this year it is positively unnerving) but because'most fi- 
nance articles- 1 < ,ome badly dated within a short time. And if there is a 
more dishuw. , >pic than school finance, it js the„history of school fi- 
nance. I abandoned the issues idea on April l. 

A less artificial yet logical and useful organization had to be found. 
Should it, I asliecl, follow the haystack principleof a typical KA PPAN1. 
After all, the book is less than three times the length of a single issue of 
the journal. Why not simply offer a haystack table of contents? 

In the end :I compromised. This book uses the "open classroom," 
"buffet," or "landscape architect" principle of organization. There are 
interest areas here and there. You will find large curriculum oases and 
little problem pits. To grace the background there are some noble trees 
(a Tyler, a Hayighurst) and in the foreground flower gardens (a Lewis, 
a Knudson). There are entrees (a Gibbons, a Coleman) and desserts (a 
Cross, a Cunningham). There are exotic plantings (a Postman, a Raf- 
ferty even). Jn short, the book is, I hope, an attractive jumble— Sug- 
gested by the mixed metaphors I have used— from which the discern- 
ing reader will select whatever appeals, and perhaps return again for 
refreshment or edification: *' 

A word now about the introduction I have written for authors and 
articles. Every journal article has a history and a rationale. Some- 
times editor/author correspondence heightens and reveals these, but 
unfortunately I have always followed a policy of round-filing author 
correspondence after a three-year grace period. So Thave been cor- 
responding with or phoning many of the anthology authors over the 
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past montH or so. I hope you, find their comments as -interesting as I 
J < did, arid the author/topic updates informative. 

Finally, I must express a conviction that grew and flourished with 
my Work on this book. It is this: Very few professional roles could pos- 
sibly be more rewarding than editorship of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
has been for me. It put me in daily contact with the people and thetdeas 
/ that propel a^reat profession. It stimulated me to develop my* own 
limited talents. I don't pretend that the tasks were all pleasant. There 
was the recurring necessity to reject the cherished work of dedicated 
colleagues— a wrenching experience. okiiv to service on an execution 
squad. There were the unrelenting deadlines anci the ronsjtant uncer- 
tainty about the adequacy of one's judgment. But the rewards have 
been almost overwhelming. The~6utpoiiring of good wishes since my 
ret *r e J^ e ?-L^iL s J^ e ^ «UP)izing j and delightfuLMay J offer one rep re- 
sentativeJetter? v 

I want to thank you for all that you Contributed to my profes- 
sional growth and understanding ovcrthe 25 years you served 
as editor of the KAPPAN. Your leadership made it the moist 
jniportant publication to enter my home. I have looked for- 
ward to it each month as a source of intellectual stimulation 
and have never been disappointed. It always conveys rele- 
vant and substantive messages in a highly readable fashion. 
I have felt close to you, although we have never met. Your in- 
fldenccon my life was so substantial that it seems as if we had 
a persona^clationship. " . 

Thanh you for all you have contributed. Now Tin looking 
forward to the promised book with memorable articles from 
pasf KAPPANs. 

\V. Scatt Wcsterman. Jr. 
Dean, Coliegeof Education 
Eastern Michigan University 

Now that's;the kind.of backtalk I like. Thank you, Dean Westerman. 
This is the book, and I hope you like it. 



Stqnley M. Elam 
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About the Editor: 
Stanley M Elam 

In early 1979 Stanley Elam was asked tacompile this anthology for 
publication in 1981, Phi Delth Kappa's Diamond Jubilee year ano! 
Stan s twenty-fifth year as .editor r of/the KAPPAN. The fraternity 
traces its origins to the formation of a study club for graduate students 
in education at Indiana University on January 24, 1906 Sian arrived 
, at the new Bloorhington, Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa headquarters in 
1956 as the third full-time editor of the KAPPAN, which was founded 
in 1915. 

As director of PDK publications as*well as editor of the journal, 
Stan had little time to work on the book until he retired in December, 
1980. And after that he was distracted hy several urgent proje&s (in- 
cluding a failing effort to break 90 on the golf courses of Green Valley, 
Arizona, where he moved upon retirement). I be^an toj?et photocopies 
of articles he had chosen for the book long before I received an intro- 
ductqry chapter or a rationale for the choices heWas making. When the 
introduction did come, I realized tfiat there were* certain gaps in it. It 
told the reader very little about Stan himself. This pleasant task has 
fallen to me. 

Stanley Munsdn Elanvwfis born in Illinois on the day Woodrow 
Wilson was inaugurated for his second term as President: March 4, 
1916. fjfe was the second son of Robert Lee arid Alice Anderson JJlam, 
whose families were mostly farmers and teachers.. His.mother died 
when Stan was 3, and his father never remarried. Stan helped operate 
a subsistence farm during his childhood and adolescence in the 
Twenties and through the Great Depression. He is grimly proud of the 
fact that few of life's necessities in those years came from the grocery 
store or mail-order house. Most of them were grown and processed at 
hpme. These conditions contributed to a hard-won discipline and self- 
sufficiency that characterized his later career. 

Stanley and Cecil (the elder brother) showed early academic prom- 
ise. Both were high school valedictorians; Cedl was graduated from 
Extern Illinois University at Charleston (then a teachers college) 
with high honors, Stan with honors. Both of these young men earned a 
good part of their college expenses while in school, but Stan developed 
several extracurricular interests as well. He gravitated early to stu- 
dent publications, editing the college yearbook as a sophomore and the 
weekly Eastern News as a junior and senior. Blessed with a remark- 
able young adviser, Franklyn Andrews, who somehow coaxed excel- 
lence from students off the farms of- southeastern Illinois, these 
publications won top honors in state and national competition for 
many years. ~ t 

,.St*n married Elizabeth Jones, an Eastern Illinois UniversityLstu- 
dent, at the end of his junior year in college. It was a departure from 
convention in those days to marry while still a student, but, he reports, 
"Elizabeth improved -my manners, broadened my intellectual inter 
est*, and perhaps even sweetened my disposition." Marriage also 
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qualified Stan, in a year when le£s than half his class found teaching 
positions, for a high school principalshir).In those years, principals 
were married; teachers were single. Shice Stan had taken care to meet 
state minimums for teaching English, history, government, eco- 
nomics, general science, biology, Latin, algebra, "and geometry, he 
taught all of those subjects iri^his three years as teacher-principal at 
Jewett,minbis. In .a small system, versatility, hot depth, was ah ad- 
vantage. Besides this,. Stafi drove the school bus, coached athletic 
teams, advised two student publications, directed a play, and—during 
the last two years— served as superintendent of schools. Through it all 
he maintained his interest in journalism. He evejti picked up small 
change asia downstate stripger for the Chicago Daily News* t 
By 1943, after two years as principal in a four-year high school at* 
Willbw.HiH, Illinois, and a master's degree in /school administration, 
Stan was ready to move up. He moved upstate. At Allertoh, Illinois, he 
was a superintendent again but now taught only two classes a day. 
Coaches were scarce in wartime; however, arid Stan soori found him- 
self in charge of basketball, baseball* and track. By March he was 
burped out, to usethe current phrase. He algo/elt that he was missing 
the great event of his lifetime, World War II. So he applied for and won 
a commission ih : the*U.S. Naval Reserve. After lengthy training (in- 
cluding four pleasant months atHaryard University), he begari drill- 
ing; a 12;m^n communications te^m fpr/the Expected amphibious as- 
saul£on the.Japanese mainland. Two &*bombs changed those plans, 
ttnd'frithfxf sisc weeks Stan was rtimrna'ging through the rubble of 
Hirosfiirha. He spent six.rnohths ofJS?45-46 in Japanese occupation 
duty at Kure (near HiroshiinaXbefqre returning to his wife and young 
sori' in Illinois. Now a decision- had to ^e made. Would he .return to 

, school; work or seek a career in journalism? He # was lucky. Trie week 
before starting a proferred riewspaper job, he was offered an opportun- 
ity to combine education and jourrialia^rfor 10 years* than, he served 
as director of public relation^ and alffninf services atEastern Illinois 
University, his undergraduate alma mater. Prodded by Eastern Presi- 
dent R. G. Buzzard, who was in th^ process of building the best-trained 
teacher education faculty.in the, country; Stan finished a doctorate at 

"the University of Illinois, Urbaha. Dean Willard Spalding and N. L. 
Gage helpea : tailor a program in education axid mass communications 
for him* with courses underWilbur Schramm, a pioneer in the latter 
field, . . - - ~* * " > ' 

The Ed.D. in 1955 opened up new career vistas. Stan realized that 
dispensing" the cosy ^mists of „ PR were not for him. But he liked the 
writing and editing., At Eastern he founded.and edited one quarterly 
journal and took hisiurn editing a state college newsletter, Education 
Toddy, When the-KAPPAN editorship vacancy was announced, he 
was^ready. I ' 

Stan's career as KA P/M AT editor began at agp 40. He brought to the 

.job a love of good literature, a respect for solid journalism, and a cer- 
tain- contempt for the thin gruel that sometimes passes for profes- 
sional^educatipn writing.. ;In his second ICAPPAN editorial, for ex- 
ample, he mentioned "reading an accumulation of several hundred un- 
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solicited manuscripts, using these words: "I have been splashed with 
the froth generalization and spotted with the flyspecks of statistical 
minutiae. I have been engulfed in rjoratio Alger stories (for who's 
going to write an article titled 'How I Fell Flat on My Prat'?)* And he 
. complained bitterly about i) violations of good usage and mechanical 
errors. 2) use of pompous phrases to pad out thin ideas or make simple 
ones seem profound v and 3) inability to come to the point quickly. 
Tho { se faults still plague much education writing. 

A good deal of Stan's career as an editor has been devoted to the im- 
provement of writing in the education field; It is one reason he became 
active in the Educational Press Association of America andserved for 
two years. as its president. He supported and helped develop the 
EdPress awards for excellence in educational journalism— and pained 
quite a -few for the /T/lF^AVincIudingthetopprize^heGoIden Lamp 
l for overall excellence, in 1977. He has participated in at least 20 
seminars intended to improve the writing skills of educators; and con- 
tinues tado so since retirement. "Had not Bill Van Jil beaten rne to it." 
Stan says, "I might have done a book on wntin&fqr^rofessional pub- 
JjcaHon.^ButBill did it so well I have given up that ambition." 

Of course Stan's major contribution was development of the KAP- 
PAN into the leading general journal on education in America. I don't 
want to dwell on that, but perhaps a few statistics from Stan's last re- 
port to the PDK Board of Directors (July 1980) will suggest the magni- 
tude -of his accomplishment between assumption of the editorship in 
-1956 and his' retirement in 1980: 

Volume 38 fl 956-57) Volume 61 (J 979-80) 

384 small pages. 9 issues * 736 large pages, 10 issues 

93 major articles .188 major articles 

3 regular features 13^ regular features and depart-. 

I merits: many photos, cartoons. 

sketches, andmuch use of color 
No advertising .10 pages of display and classified 

ads " 

Circulation approximately 26.000. Circulation approximately, 132,000 

with fewer than 100 honmemher with J 7.300 nonmember subscribe 

subscribers > ers producing gross income of ap- 

t pro.xunarely $l70~(Kfa. ('ITie uonmcin- 

Her .subscriptions were increased to 
t 25,000 after a campaign in the sum- 
mer of 13^0.) 

Onfrmember editorial staff Four-member editorial staff 

All composition and page make-up All composition and pages pro- 

by printer ^ duced in-Kouse 

Request to reprint, 32: articles di- Requests to reprint; 937; articles di- 

fces{ed in Education Digest, 3 gested in Education Digest. 9 

When Stan solicited articles from 17 major figures in education for 
theJanuary 1981 Diamond Jubilee issueof the/MPP^Monlyonedid 
not seize the opportunity to contribute. That would not have been the 
case in 1956. Authors now know that the best way to insure an audi- 
ence of influential people in education is to publish in the KAPPAN. 

I need- say little more. There.are 25 volumes of the KAPPAN to 
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speak for Stan and his colleagues. This book, which Stan insisted on 
calling Cream of the KAPPAN, not The Best of the KAPPAN, as we 
originally suggested, may well take readers unfamiliar with the 
journal back to the stacks in their college libraries. They will generally 
find .well-thumbed volumes of the KAPPAN there, for by the early 
Sixties it had become the most widely used journal in America for the 
induction of young people into the teaching profession. That it also 
ranks, according to a study reported in The Reading Teacher, as the 
journal most used in making school program changes is a tribute to the 
extraordinary skill, range, and devotion Stan and his editorial col- 
leagues brought to the KAPPAN. 
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Introduction 

JL he words "brash, "callow" and "uncertain* come to mind as I now read 
editorials written in my first two years as KAPPAN editor. The best that can 
• l^iaiUjif those early efforts is that J was aware of : the problem. The KAP- 
PAN,') [knew % had not found its niche in the world nfedticaJidm^ 
It lacked personality, identity, and foam It needed a touchstoneby which to 
~test ther(piality and usefulness of available materials, 
, // teas ivith'this troubling knowledge that I attended a meeting of the 
KAPPAN editorial consultants in Detroit "fri lite spring of 1968. It was^d 
memorable meeting. Presiding was Sam BrownelU superintendent of the 
citys schools and a former VS. commissioner of education. Among the con- 
sultants was my good friend from college days, Roy\Vilson, then director of 
. pressand radio relations for the National Education Association. The three of 
us prepared a motion addressed to the Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors. It 
recommended that the KAPPAN "deal with controversial problems, getting 
and setting forth, all sides of issues importdnt to education/ The resolution 
passed and was approved by the PDK board, fftat fall my, editorial asked^ 
"What Are the Issues?" I quoted [Irving Sfelbo of the University of Southern 
California as follows, "The ability to recognize issues is an art too often lack- 
ing, ampng.educational administrators. >But- perhaps the fault lies withithe 
institutions which trained them, because no man can recognize issues if he has 
not learned to think in terms of issues. The simple truth is that great economic 
flnrf>o£i^OJ^^.vaw;> over communities that are only half conscious. of 
^vkaTlsvcf ailing them. Wise statesmen are those who. foresee what time is 
bringing and endeavor 0shdpe institutions and to mold mens thoughts and 
purposes in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them.*' 

Volume 40 of the KAPPAN (1958-59) began tentatively to identify and 
dcal'tvith. what time was bringing to the schools, "letting personalities fall 
where they may." I set up a committee consisting of Theodore BramcldJiarl 
Douglriss, Arthur Jl. Hice,,Sr., and two classroom teachers, Chris Carnahan 
and Jack Fishledcr, to help in this enterprise, that was the beginning of a coh- 
txvuing search. It is still the anchor of KAPPAN hlitpriaipolicy. - 

Obviously, it is not easy to deal forthrightltj with hot issues in a journal 
supported by people whose careers depend more oh boat-steadying than on 
boat-rocking. I recall Addressing a 1962 meeting of EdPress editors on the 
topic t "flow to Treat Controversy and Keep Your Job." 

the first real test of the PDK boards commitment to Jhe policy it had en- 
dorsed came in the fall oj 1961. SitjronJJebermatuind I had metjby accident 
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that summer; and he asked me why no education journal hod.jmd the least 
attention to "the most* significant education development of the year." 
"Whdfs that?" I asked ."It is the success of the United Federation of Teachers 
[focal 2 of the American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO ] in forcing the 
New York City Board of, Education to accept collective bar gaining by teach- 
ers" he told mes "An election to choose a sole bargaining agent will he held 
late this fall. The choice will be, between the NEA and the AFT." 

I persuaded Lieberman to write about the coming election and to discuss 
the relative merits ofjhe NEA and AFT as teacher bargaining representa- 
tives. When the manuscript arrived for the October issiie,l realized that / 
would have to publish q,c»n!rary view. Lieberman (soon to be a candidate 
for the AFTpMsidencyj ridiculed the NEA' s. capacity to serve as a bargain- 
ing agent; Fortunately, Robbihs Barstpw, an NEA 'field representative in 
Connecticut, agreed to respond to the Lieberman polemic in time i b meet our 
November deadline, and as it turned out the election was not held until De- 
cember. The AFT bought 5,000 reprints of the Lieberman article and the 
NEA:bought 10,000 reprints of Barstpw s as campaign literature. Apparently 
Lieberman was four times as effective, for the AFT won the election by a- 

Jw(htbzone.rimrgih.l \ . \ 

:lt happened that the October KAPPA N hit desks at NEA headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., while a board meeting was in session? Within a few days 
PDK Executive Secretary Maynard Bemis was getting telephone calls and , 
letters from NEA officials around the country. So did some PDK board mem- 
bers. Thegist of their messages: Stan Elam is e\theta fool or adanfcerous. 
radical and should not be editing an education journal. True to their com- 
mitment, PDK leqders^gnpred these cntw 

Next February lmeMilHred Fennef, editor of the NEA Journal (now To- 
day s Education), in the breakfast line at the old fraymore Hotel in Atlantic 
City, tong-Hme annual gathering- place for the American Association .of 
School Administrators. Mildred's greeting-was, "Well, Stan] I guess you 
learned something this year." 

, 1 did, of , course, but the N&A's education was just beginning. Eventually 
NEA leaders came ^appreciate the accuracy of most of Libermans obser- 
vations Jn^Kis article; "The tiahle for New York City s Teachers," and re- 
\or ganized Jo />^^^A^^Aa//enge. * 4 . 

In th e mid-Sixties Phi Delta Kappa sponsored a series of summer institutes 
on collective negotiations at. such institutions as the University oj Penhsyl- 
tMhto, Hqrwrd f the University of Catifon^atBerkltcy, and Indiana Uhiver^ 
sity. Lieberman qhdj were usually^h^-directors.Inall, nearly 1,000 super- 
intendents* teacher association leaders, school board members, and profes- 
sors attended these institutes. - TAc KAPPAN continued to gover collective 
bargaimngis^sq throughout the decade, publishing, in 

aU, over 40 articles related to the topics. Lieberman became a regular contrib- 
utor and eventually a KAPPA N consultant. He has contributed 28 articles, edi- 
torials, and rediews, besides serving as guest editor of th ree special K APPANs 

*Fotdeta&tpf the NYC bargaining election; see Allan M. West; The National Edu- 
cation Association: The Power Base f or'Education (NewYorh The Free Press, 1980), 
ppi 51*57; also, Marshall O. Donley, Jr., Power to the Teacher: How America's Edu- 
cators Became Militant (Indiana University Press inassociaHon with Phi Delta Kappa; 
!mj;w.*h55. ■ ** 4 
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("BigBusiness, Education, and Technology," January 1967;"An Overviewof 
AccouritabMyr December 1970; and "Education and the Feminist. Move- 
ment" October 19731 In fact, my good friend Bill Ellena, then associate 
executive director of theAASA and now superintendent of schools in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia., once twitted me by referring to the PHI DELTA 
# LIEBERMAN. But my judgment that Uebermans views are generally per- 
tinent, logical, well-informed, and sometimes even prescient has been con- 
firmed by many pther editors; His articles have appeared in harper s, the 
Saturday Revtew, the American School Board Journal, and half a dozi y other 
reputable magazines. He has also written a number of well- regarded books. 

Uebermans "Eggs That I Have Laid: Teacher Bargaining Reconsidered" 
is reprinted here because it documents an almost complete reversal in some 
% of the author sconvtitiom.Liebermans K APP AN articles up to"Eggs" were 
aU pro-bargaining. What caused him to change his mind? That is a. topic 
worthy of a separate article. I would like tatvrite it some day, after my edu- 
cation has been completed. 

1 Lieberman^is now president at Educational Employment Services in 
Modesto, California. . 

In my early days as KAPPAN editor; style sometimes won.j)utover sub- 
stance in my choice of material. For example, J featured a flashy but empty 
piece titled^" Aint That a PistoP (December 1956). It was written by Sydney 
Harris, the syndicated f Chicago Daily News columnist (now with the Sun 
Times), whointhose days liked to shock teacher audiences with his irreverent 
wit 

Then I went; overboard for Max Rafferty s work. At that time Rafferty 
* was superintendent at Needles, California. He had co-authored a substantial 
textbook on school administration with Emery Stoops, the distinguished 
University of Southern Calif omia professor and a former PDK president. 
Rafferty had also been a candidate for the Phi Delta Kappa executive secre- 
tary position in 1956, when Mqynard Berhis was chosen. 

In all I published eight Rafferty articles qver a four-year period: They 
were color) ulr explicit, and irritating, or pefswfye, depending, upon one's 
ideological orientation. Several of them were Tcrfedctionary that I felt com- 

. pelled to give equal space to progressives. For exam pie, Robert Havighurst, 
the liberal Vnibersity of Chicago professor who had established himself as an 
authority oh adolescent development, responded To "Cult of the Slob" with a * 

f mild and sensible piece titled "What to Do About the Tough, Hostile Boy" 
(December 19^8). 

I think it was at the summer PDK board meeting in 1959 that the affable 
JohnWhinnery drew me aside. John was then president of Phi Delta Kappa 
and ajprominentfigure in the Association of California School Administra- 
tors. "Stan " he said, "a lot of us think you are overdoing Max Raff erty Jle's 
not very popular in the profession out here, you know " 

It was friendly advice, not censorship, tye both knew that. And it wasn't 
until Max Rafferty ran for state superintendent of public instruction in Cali- 
fornia in 1962 that I accepted Johns advice. Rafferty brought out a book 
titled* buffer, Little Children that spring. It included all eight KAPPAN 
articles, but happily did not mention the KAPPAN. I reviewed the book as 
campaign literature, commenting that "as a statement of philosophy it is be- 
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wildering and inconsistent. As a statement of program it is almost totally 
worthless, because it lacks specificity. But as campaign literature in a state at 
least outwardly in the throes of a conservative education revolution, ...it may 
help hriiifi Raff erty to the fore in a crowded field of candidates." 

When Raff erty won the election I asked him for a brief statement of the 
finals of his administration. He replied as follows: "In light of your recent re- 
view of Suffer, Little Children. / suggest, that you reprint [Samuel] Johnsons 
famous reply to one who had treated him as you have treated me: Is not a 
patron, mi fiord, one who looks tcith unconcern oh a man struggling for life in 
the water, and when he has reached ground encumbers hinkicithhcltfi? The 
notice you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, had been 
kind; Hut it has been Relayed till him indifferent, and cannot enjoy it, till I am 
solitary, and cannot [mp'jrt if, till I am known, and do not want it"' 

Rdffcrtys next appearance as a KAPPA N author tea* in October 1977, 
when at my invitation he wrote "Should Gays Teach School?" (he said NO!) 
as part of a special feature on die topic. lie ended the piece with this not-very - 
subtle put down of the .editor; "Can t we really find something more im- 
portant educationally to spend 'our timejind energy on? if not, how about <r 
rousiiig. K APPAN on .'techniques of defecjitio n?° 

Raff erty left. California for the more salubrious apolitical climate of Aliir 
bama after he- was dtibsqtedlm a run for the U.S. Senate on the Republican 
, ticket in 1970. lie hasneen dean of the College of Education at Troy State 
University ever since, but expects to retire this year. He regularly airs his 
views on education in a syndicated column, it appears in some 100 generally 
conservative U:S* newspapers, 

**Cnl t of the Slob" dre w scores of letters to th e edito r, and Rxi ffcrty told me 
he received:6ver 150. / include the article in this anthology not asa "creayr 
piece but- as an illustration of my early attempt to change the somewhat 
stuffy, innocuous image of the KAPPA X. The article deals xpith one aspect of 
the, problem of whom to teach. Itjsa problem that will always be with us. 

Perceptive, J olerant, optimistic, liberal, gifted, hard*working, depend- 
able, versatile, prolific. Those adjectives all suit the late Donald W. Robinson. 

Robinson began writing for the KAPPAX in February 1960, with "Ideals 
for Tomorrows Schools." lit October of that year he began a column, "Scraps 
from a Teachers Notebook*' which was to appear more or less regularly for 
some 14 years. I was so impressed with Jiis early work that 1 commissioned 
two articles, "The Conservative Revolution in California Education" and 
u The Teachers Take a Birching " and \oth were sparkling journalistic 
achievements. When the PDK board approved my request to employ aw as- 
sociate editoun February 1962, I had no hesitancy in recommending Robin- 
son, who left the chairmanship of the social studies department at Cqrlmont 
High Schoolin Belmont, California, to take the position that summer, 

Robinson f s background was amazingly varied. After an undergraduate 
degree at Harvard, he f inished his doctorate at the University of Pgunsijl- 
vania. lie taught in Pennsylvania, Florida, Mississippi, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia, A good deal of his work was at the college level, including stints in ad- 
ministration. 

Robinson joined the staff of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in 1968, but returned to Phi Delta Kappa in 1970 as editor of special 

* * *~ , „ * 
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publications and KAPPAN associate editor. He served as acting KAPPAN 
editor itiyl970~7l while I teas on .sabbatical as interim editor of the NASSP 
Bulletin. Among Robinsons most notable achievements was development of 
(hc.PDK fastlxicks," hugely popular booklets sponsored by the fraternity s 
Educational Foundation. Robinson retired in 1976 at age 65, but continued to 
serve Phi Delta Kappa. He tecs editor of the KAPPAN book review section 
until hli death from cancer in September 1980. His last "Scraps" column- 
number 75 in the series— was titled "They Gave Me Two Months to Live" It 
appealed for moh enlightened treatment of terminal cancer patients. 
1 Don Robinson and I taught each o t hp r much 'but I probably got the better 
of , the deal. His scope was protean. He did interviews, wrote editorials, 
planned specials, churned, out features, reviewed books, and prepared his 
thoughtful column, all with equal facility and skill: 

' "psychoanalysis and Education," reprinted here from the April 1962 
KAPPAN, illustrates Robinsons versatility. Esther, his widow, assures melt 
was written 'with no help from her, although as a psychiatric nurse she might 
well have given it. 

I am sorry Don is not here to enjoy this walk through past KAPPAN pages. 
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The Battle for 
New* York City's Teachers 

by Myron Lieben nan 

In Education as a Profession, published in 1956, Myron Licber- 
man said, ^Should the % tretul toward collective barnaininfi in 
public education become widespread, it is likely to necessitate 
far-teaching chahaes in the NEA if that organization is to lead 
the wayjqward professionalism." A test of NEA ability to adjust 
may now be at hand, as 49,000 teachers prepare to select an 
agent to bargain with the New York Board of Education. And 
the AFT has in New York its best opportunity since 1919 to 
ch alien ze NEA leadcrsh ip. > 
* Jhe PHI DELTA KAPPAN will welcome for publication 
other competent analyzes ofjhe organizational and professional 
\ problems posed btj recent New York City developments. 

In <juhe 1961 New York City's teachers voted 27,367 to 9,003 in favor of 
.CQlIective,bargainingby employees licensed by the superintendent of schools. 
s During the 1961-62 school year, the city's 49,000 teachers will vote on 1) 
whether they favor a systemwide or divisional basis of representation; and 2) 
what organization they wish to bargain for them. This vote is likely to be one 
of the most important educational events prthel^s..\\Tiat follows is an 
• attempt-toclarify/the^ 

these issues anf not being clarified by the mass media, educational journals, 

institutions of higher education, or the competing organizations. ' j» 
fc The significance of the New York City collective bargaining election is to 
be, found in its potential impact upon the National Education Association 
(NEA) and foe American Federation of Teachers (AFT). At present the NEA 
is by far the larger pf the two organizations. (>n 31 May 1960 it enrolled about 
714,000 members, 49? of the nation's total instructional staff. About l;317,Q0O 
persons, dr. 931 of the total, were members of the 64 state education associa- 
f lions afWiated:with the NEA, which maintains separate white and Negro as- 
sociations in the South. While there are no reliable statistics on membership in 
local associations, a majority of the nation's teachers are probably members 
-of the 7,135JoeaI associations affiliated with the NEA. 

In contrast, the AFT enrolls just under 60,000 teachers, about 4% of the nar 
% ticnal total. Since teachers generally join local and state federations simul- 
taneously with membership in.the AFT itself, the total number of teachers en- 
rolled in local and state federations is very close to the total number of .AFT 
members. . . 

For many years the two organizations have been in a membership stale- r » 
male. Tfie proportion of teacher.;, who are NEA members has^ increased 
somewhat in the past 10 years, but not at the expense of the AFT. The latter . 
enrolls about the name proportion of teachers as it did 10 yeajrsago. Oneway 
or the other, the organizational election in New York City is likely t(\ shatter 
this stalemate. 3$ 

As things stand, both NEA and AFTIdcalsexistsidebysidein many com- 
munities. In a.collective bargaining situation, however, it is very difficult to 
k«!Cj> *e minority organization alive, especially if the employer bargains only $? 
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with the majority organization. Employees are reluctant to pay dues to an or- 
ganization that .cannot represent them. Over the long^mn, leaders of the 
minority organizations must join the majority organization or lose their col- 
leetive influence. Thus the dynamics of .collective bargaining favor the 
growth of the majority organization at the'expense of. the minority ones. 

This is not so ominous for the v AFTas might first appear. Although over-all 
itfe much smaller than the NBA, its membership is larger in several major 
urban districts, such as.New York City, Chicago, and Detroit. In some cases, 
the differences are quite striking. For instance, in New York City there-were 
only 749 NEA members to at least 6,000 in the AFT in 1960.6!; Should AFT 
locals in these central^ities establish themselves as the bargaining agent for 
the teachers, the resnjts could he disastrous to the NEA. Not only would it be 
shut out; of key urban districts but it would be in real danger of losing the 
suburb's as well We are only a few years away from metropolitan teachers' 
organizations, and the organization that prevails in the central cities will 
eventually prevail in the suburbs. The New York City election may indicate 
*thc direction, in .which teachers are likely to go. 

In view of the three^to-one vote for collective bargaining, we can assume 
that most teachers will vote for some organization. They could! however, 
vote for 1) an organization not affiliated with either the NEA or the ART: 2) 
an organization affiliated with the NEA; or 3) the United Federation, of 
Teachers (UFT), whicn is the New York local affiliated with the AFT. Let us^ 
^consider-these three possibilities; - . 

Despite the many weaknesses of the AFT and the NEA, and despite the 
fact that less than 25% of the city's teachers are currently enrolled in these or- 
ganizations,! doubt whether any organization not aff ijiated.with either can 
win. Certainly, the choice of such an organization would be almost as'foolish 
as a vote for no organization at all. file effectiveness of a local organization 
depends in hr^e part upon the effectiveness of its state and national affiliates. 
A local organization without such affiliates faces severe handicaps. For 
instance, the New York City teachers are affected in many ways by state and 
federal legislation. If they vote for an organization with out. state and national 
affiliates, they will have to finance their state and national prograrn com- 
pletely from local funds. The inevitable outcome v.wVld be inadequate 
Representation or none at all at state and national levels. Similarly, purely local 
or^nizations cannot finance the research, service, instructional, and other 
activities needed in all communities but too expensive to be financed by an 
isolated local organization. 

These conclusions are not invalidated by the current weaknesses ofthe 
NEA ark! the AFT. One reason is that these weaknesses are partly due to the 
massive nonparticipation in these organizations by New York City s teachers. 
But the decisive point is that under the present circumstances, at least, it is 
more realistic to work within existing national organizations than to start new 
ones. For this reason, we must analyze briefly the tones that divide the NEA 
and, the AFT.- 

The major differences between the organizations concern administrator 
membership arid affiliation with labor. The NEA has^no constitutional 
restrictions on administrator membership. Although its affiliated locals are 
free to impose such restrictions, less than 103: of thf m do so. By contrast the 
AFT has constitutional provisions prohibiting active membership by super- 
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intcndents 'and permitting other administrators and supervisors active 
membership only under certain safeguards designed to prevent their domi- 
nation of AFT locals. 

The NEA takes the position that the exclusion of administrators is not 
appropriate for "professional - organizations. Local professional associations 
ofVdoctors, lawyers, and dentists enroll all practitioners in a given sr<M, hence 
so should those of teachers, it also contends that since administrators and 
teachers must work together, they should be in the same organization. 

The Administrator Membership Question 

I^adingauthurities in public administration clearly reject the NEA s view 
that top-level public administrators should be active, members of organiza- 
tions that represent public employees in matters of employment. 1 Most 
authorities in/ school administration either ignore the issue or advocate 
unrestricted administrator membership in teachers' organizations. However, 
one leading text in the field states that "The wise administrator will encourage 
teachers to develop strong local organisations among whose. major purposes 
are the improvement of pay and of the working conditions of teachers. // is 
probably undesirable for administrators to be members of such organize* 
Hons}* * • / 

()n this score the NE A s appeal to the practice of fee-taking professions is 
irrelevant^Fee takers do not, stand in , "^employer/employee relationship 
with each other. For th is reason there isaio danger of employer domination of 
their Jocal associations. m * : 

NEA literature oh administrator domination has ignored the fact that the 
American Association of University Professors has an even stricter prohibi- 
tion against administrator membership than does the AFT. It also ignores the 
relevant experience of engineers 4 organizations. Formerly these organiza- 
tions enrolled both employers and employees who were engineers by pro- 
fession. During the depression, however, they were of little help to em- 
ployee-engineers. Efforts to enlist organizational support along this line were 
frustrated fcy the active opposition of employer-engineers. Today, engineers 
and scientists who have a much higherlevel of training than teachers are en- 
rolled in organizations thatexcludeadministrative personnel from their ranks. 

The NEA naturally denies the charge that it is administrator dominated, 
but the policies proposed by its leaders in New York City would have, weak- 
ened the teachers more than anything proposed by the Board of Education 
itself. At a board hearing in November, Eric Rhodesvdirector of the New 
York City office of the NEA» urged that !yno organization be eligible for nomi- 
nation as bargaining representative unless it gives complete assurance that it 
will adhere to the law and lha t it will not call its members into strikes/* Similar 
sentiments were expressed by other NEA leaders at this time. 

The right to strike is an extremely important safeguard for most occupa- 
tional groups. To tell your employer that you will continue to work no matter 
what he does— the practical significance of a no-strike clause without em- 
ployee safeguards— is to encourage the very kind of employer behavior that 
produces strikes. Unless there is administrator domination or orientation, it is 
difficult to understand why the leaders of a teachers* organization would 
advocate that recognition as a bargaining agent be limited to organizations 
that undermine teacher bargaining power even before an election is held: 
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A "no-strike' policy is often advocated as professionalism. Actually, al! 
major professional codes of ethics not only permit hut require their members 
to withdraw their service.? imder certain conditions. However, since doctors, 
lawyers, and other fee takers do not work for a single employer, there is ho 
occasion for them to withdraw their services simultaneously. Thus, eyen if it 
were true that they do n>t strike (and it is not true}, the reason has nothing 
whatever to do with the notion that strikes are unprofessional j>er se. The pro- 
fessions clearly accept the principles used to pistjfg strike action by salaried 
employees. & 

Basically, unrestricted administrator membership is wrong because it 
leads straight to a totalitarian form of government. Employee organizations 
behind the Iron Curtain are too weak to protect either the public interest or 
the interests of their members. The reason is that these organizations are 
dominated by the employer— that is, the government. 

Not Totalitarian in Intent but in Effect 

NEA mem Wj^are usually shocked to hear their membership policies de- 
scribed as totalitarian, since as individuals they abhor totalitarianism as much 
asdo AFTinembersor anyone else. But policies that are not totalitarian in in- 
tent can be so in effect. The plain truth is that iiurestricteU administrator 
membership in employee o rgan izations, whether the ei n ploy ces be public or 
private, professional or nonprofessional, tends to destroylhe independence 
and integrity of theorganization. Furthermore, this is so regardlessof the per- 
sonal characteristics of the administrator members. 

The fundamental fallacy in much NEA thinking about administrator 
membership is the tendency to personalize the issue. tc,;£gard the exclusion 
of administrators from teachers" organizations as justified only if and when 
the administrators are "bad guys." Since no administrator regards himself as 
the kind of person from whom teachers needjuotection, none accepts exclu- 
sion when it is interpreted as a personal reaction. But the rationale for exclu- 
sion concedes— or at least I am willing to— that every school administrator is 
il decent, fair-minded fellow. As the saying goes, some of my best friends are 
administrators, including some who disagree with me on this issue. But for all 
their good intentions and. sincere -affirmations- of dedication, to teacher 
welfare, I contend that they have no business in an organization composed of 
teachers whom they must assign, promote, transfer, evaluate, dismiss, f/r 
otherwise control. • 

The arguments on this issue in education textbooks and courses occasion- 
ally/each the cliche level but rarely rise above it. A typical "rebuttal" to the 
AFT position on administrator membership is that since teachers and ad- 
ministrators must work together, they ought to be in the same organization— 
as if we do not eooj>erate and work every day with people not in our organj^ 
zations, or as if belief in nonmcmbership for administrators is tantamount to 
belief in honcooperation with them. 

Even the APr haTfailed to recognize the pervasive influence of adminis- 
trator domination in teachers* associations. This is partly due to AFT inatten- 
tion to the NEA and partly to the limitations of the AFT.s program. For ex- 
ample, the AFT' pays little attention to certification. In this respect, it is an in- 
effective union. Effective unions haye always paid considerableattention to 
job control, through .such policies as the closed shop or the iinfjjkshop. 
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"Certification" is merely a fancy name for job control; except that in educa- 
tion such control is not exercised by teachers 4 organizations. 

A Conflict of Interest 

In the abstract, most educators favor high certification standards. In prac- 
tice, the superintendent frequently finds that he cannot hirr a regularly certi- 
fied teacher at the salary he is authorized to offer, Thereupon he writes to the* 
•state education department, requesting an emergency certificate for some- 
one who does not meet the regular requirements* The superintendent cannot 
tell his school board: T won't seek an emergency certificate because its 
against the policy of my professional organization." lie is cinpjoycfi to carry 
out the board's |>oIicies, not the organizations. It h unrealistic to expect him 
to use his organizational inflnenaxto stop himself from hiring teachers with 
substandard qualifications. Thus' the teachers* associations do*not rcaHy 
throw their strength into eliminatingemefgehev certificates, bee ausothevarc 
dominated by the siipcrintcndcnts*-th? group leading "Hie charge on state 
education departments to issue emergency certificates. 

Essence of Professionalism— or Nonsense? 

Professional ethics is another important aspect of professionalization that 
has been corrupted by administrator domination of teachers* associations. 
Consider the following questions f murine flEA Journal. Under the heading, 
"How Professional Am I?", an author asks: 

Do I refrain from adverse criticism of a colleagues method or work except 
when requested by a school official for the welfare of the school? . . . 

Do I talk things over with the adsninistrajor next above me? . . . 

Do I support the i*olicies of my principal and superintendent? . . . 

Do I avoid 'criticism of my principal and sni^eriutcndcut in public?^ ... 

Do (support the policies of my hoard? . . ? 

Ma terial like this, which equates professionalism with acquiescence to ad- 
tmnistrutive direction, is professional nonsense. Yet l!iis nonsense is tuughuo 
teachers ai^t 'prospective teachers every year as the essence of profes- 
sionalism. School administrators (and uncritical teachers} may regard 
acquiescence to their administrative policies as the essence of profession- 
alism^ but no serious Student of the professions would do so for a minute. An , 
occupational group that is not ready to resist administrative direction upon, 
occasion has no claim to professional status. 

I^tMisjiex^^ major issue dividing the NEA and the 

-AF l . i.e., teacher affiliation with labor. Hie NEA objects to such affiliation 
on the ground that teachers should not have any special obligations to, or be 
formally -affiliated' 'with, any particular segment of the population. The AFT 
position is that affiliation does not compromise teachers in any wa? but pro- 
vides them needed support to gain their objectives. 

The argument that teacher affiliation with national labor bodies com- 
promises the teacher has been clearly repudiated by the test of experience 
and weight of authority. Teachers have been affiliated with labor since 1916. 
By- this time, if teacher affiliation with labor tended to produce all the dire 
consequences attributed to it, the evidence should have, been forthcoming 
Jong ago. Nevertheless, although NEA literature calls attention to the evils of 
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affiliation, it does not cite actual cases where affiliation compromised a group 
of leachers/The ^vikare always assumed, hot demonstrated. 

\. . ■ : \ 

Would i^bor Affiliation Taint Teachers? 

Some, people, believe thatteacher affiliation with labor would embroil 
teachers in dispu tes of no direct concern to therri and that it would encourage 
-teachers, to adopt unprofessional tactics supposedly characteristic of the 
worst unions. Par^^ 

or public service employees on preejsel/ opposite grounds. They point out 
that the: impact of affiliation,* is one.qf restraint, not encourageinenUo ag- 
gressive action. Tfie relationships between the AFT and the AFL-CIQarea 
casein poiiit. VVhe^.the AFT became a f filiated wit!) the AFL in 1916, it was 

, Sainue] gompers, the president of the AFL, not the teachers* who insisted 
triat.Hhe AFT pursue a-ho-strike policy. True, some locals of the AFT have 
gon^ on strike oyer the years, but so have some locals oMie NE A and some 
not affiliated with either the NE A or the AFT. This observer knows of no case 
wherein affiliation with labor was a causal factor in a teachers* strike. * 
jTne strike by the U FT on 7 November I960 illustrates many of these 

r points/Pnof jo this strike there was not a single. public.statement of support 
for it from, the AFL-CIO, either in \ew York or WishingtoiL In fact; it is 
public knowledge thatsome AFL-CIO Jeaders were opposed to the strike. 
\Vhen it fended, Harry Van Arsdale, head of the Central Trad[es and-Labor 
Council in New York City, gave public assurances that there would not be an- 
other. The next day. these assurances were, publicly repudiated by the presi- 
dent qf;the UFT. r * ? ; ." < . *. 

In summary, the common belief, even among AFT members, is that the 
federation gets its militancy from the labor^noyeinent. but the evidence for 
ttoX ^dubious. It is more likely that ^^^^ 

toward the AFT; affiliation with Jabor is probably a resiiltjnore than a cause 
of their-greater militancy. * ^ , 

The important question is hot .whether teachers have a right to affiliate 
with the AFL-CIO. It is whether affiliation is effective^ ho\v it could be 
made more effective, these questions are ignored in the debate over whether 
teachers have' the i "righto affiliate. 

Many of the federation's stafinchest supporters are the first to concede 
that it has never used affiliation to good advantage. On this score the New 
York City situation is a matter of the utmost interest. If the UFT wins the 
election, other AFT lopa^s in large urban centers are certain to re'quest collec- 
tive bargaining elections in their communities. In some communities the ef- 
fectiveness of AFL-CIO support may rirove decisive in whether these elec- 
tionsare held. Of course, the AFT locals will still have the problem of winning 
the elections, but presumably they wiil not push for elections where their ' 
chances ofr winning are poor. ' * 

Suppose, as should jmd eventually will be the case, that organizations per- 
mitting iinrestricttHladminisfftrfor membership are not eligible as bargaining 
agents. NEA locals are obviously hot going to give the AFTa clear field in col- 
lective bargaining elections. Qnthe contrary, we can expect NEA locals to 
limit administrator membership, embarrassing as this change .may be. In 
these cases the choice of bargaining agent will boil down to one between AFT ■ 
and NEA locals, both of which exclude toprjevel administrators. In my opin- 
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ion this is how the competition will ultimate!) be joined, and it will pa\ us to 
consider n the ramifications of this situation .very carefully. 

Local teachers* organizations need the active support of their state and 
national bodies. If the latter are administrator dominated, they are not likely 
to intervene In .situations where the teachers are in conflict with the local ad- 
ministrators. This is not speculation. The history of the NEA and its affiliated 
state associations reveals that their intervention is more probable when teach* 
ers are lined up with their administrators than when against them. In other 
words, any effective solution to the problem of administrator domination 
requires that the problem be faced at the state and national as w ell as at the 
local level. A solution short of this is no solution at all. 

An Inadequate Compromise for'NEA 

, Tins point suggests that the potentialities for the AFT to make inroads on * 
NEA membership are much greater than is commonly realized in either or- 
ganizati on/Many local associations affiliated with the NEA maintain some 
restrictions upon administrator- membership. In fact, it is quite possible that 
more teachers are members of NEA locals restricted to classroom teachers 
than there are members of the AF1\ Given the interdependence of local, 
state, and national prganizations„the affiliation of classroom teacherjocals 
with state and national associations permitting unrestricted administrator 
membership clearly represents an inadequate compromise. The occasions 
when outside help is likely to prove decisive are just the occasions when the 
ctassroom teacher locals in the NEA are unlikely to get it. 

-t> 

AFT 1 Potential for Absorbing NE-A Locals 

AFP national leadership has never considered the possibilities of detach- 
ing classroom teacher locals en masse from the NEA. However, its New York 
City leadership has already demonstrated the possibilities inherent in this ap- 
proach. The rJFT itself was formed by a merger of the New York Teachers 
Guild, the old Local 2 of the AFT. and a large body of teachers from the High 
School Teachers Association, which was affiliated with the NEA. Such 
mergers will not be confined to New York City, if the UFT. should win the 
forthcoming election. * ' 

Although the arguments most frequently advanced against the AFT have % 
negligible merit, the federation is characterized by. serious deficiencies as a 
professional organization. In general, it has had to devote so much of its re- 
sources to the struggle for existence that it has never (level oped the kind of 
prpgram needed by the nation's teacher^Freedom from administra tor dom- 
* ination is necessary to enable teachers to formulate a program. It is not a 
j>rogram*or a substitute for one. Five years ago J wrote: 4 

Perhaps if the trend toward collective bargaining by organiza- 
tions of public school teachers were to become very pronounced, 
the^AFT \vould f have its best opportunity since 1919 to challenge the 
leadership of the NEA. If tills opportunity should present itself, the 
AFT would have to solve a number of basic organizational prob- 
lems to take full advantage of it. It wouId T haye to find means of 
sat is f ying the subject matter interests of teachers. It .would also ha ve 
to develop* programs in such areas as certification, accreditation, 
9 professional ethics, and teacher, education, areas in which its in- „ 
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fluent-e at present is negligible. Only time will tell, however, 
.whether or not the A FT will have such an opportunity and whether 
or not it will he able to take advantage of it.* 

That opportunity is now at hand. One might argue that a single collective 
bargaining election does not constitute a trend, hut consider tin's fact: New 
York City employs as many teachers as are employed by the lOsmallest states* 
combined. But the number of teachers involved, impressive as it is. does not 
convey rhe full importance of the election. One outcome of it, regardless of 
who wins, will be increased participation by Xew York City teachers in na- 
tional prganizations. This will be particularly true if the U FT should win. In . 
this observers experience, the generation coining to power in the UFT 
constitutes the largest poo! of outstanding teacher leadership to be found in 
any local Organization of teachers in the country- The forthcoming election 
would be important in .any case, but it would be much less so if it did not in- 
volve the organizational fate of so many teachers who are capable of national 
leadership. 

It is probably too early to predict the winner of the election. The outcome 
will depend to some extent upon whether the elections are held on a divi- 
sionaKor a system wide basis. Should the former prevail, the UFT would 
probably cam- the junior high division and stand a good chance of carrying 
the high schools as well. The NEA appears to be stronger in the elcmentarv 
schools. 

Despite the fact that the NEA has traditionally favored a single all-inclu- 
siye organization to represent teachers in each community, many NEA 
leaders in New York City are advocating a divisional basis of representation. 
ThiVmay he an indication that theyfear the outcome of any election toselect 
a system wide bargaining agent. - \ 

Although NKA;membership is nuich smaller than AFT' membership in 
Xew York City, many teachers who arenot members of theXFlA belong to 
one or more of theJ5city organratu)nsaf filiated with the NEA. XEA leaders, 
assert that these organizatjpns enroll more than half the city's teachers. None- 
theless, it Is difficult to p'redict how they will vote in a showdown. Many oiy 
these organizations are of the paper type, with noininalduesandno fulMime 
staff. By contrast, UFT members pay frowi $7.50 to$30 a year dues andiheir 
• organization haVan active year-around program. **f 

lIFTs Chances of Winning 7 

The 27 ; 367 to 9,003 vote for collectivebargaining was a treniendous boost 
to UFT morale, since the UFT .was the only majorNew York City organiza- 
tion that actively campaigned for collective bargaining. Nevertheless, the 
federations chances of winning a systeinwide majority are a matter of 
conjecture. It can be assumed that the overwhelming majority of the 9,000 
teachers who voted against collective bargaining avi'II also vote against the 
UFT in the organizational election. Thisblocof votes equals or exceeds paid- 
up federation membership in recent years. it seems obvious, therefore, that 
teachers not in the UFT who voted for collective bargaining will decide the 
outcome. 

Logically, most of these teachers should vote for the UFT. It would hardly 
make sense for them to vote for collective bargaining and theri select a bar- 
jjainjng agent that isopposed to or does not understand collective bargaining. 
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But logic often has as little to do with Jeacher elections as with other kinds, 
and the outcome will be influenced by several factors that should be irrele- 
vant to. the choice of bargaining agent. 

7'ne Achilles heel of the'NEA may not be collective bargaining itself but 
the associations poor record on other issues<of considerable interest in New 
-York~.Gity™In~19^'theiN r ew York Oty delegation to the NE Axon yentipn, 
made an unsuccessful effort to stop the NEAs travel division from sponsor- 
ing tours from which Jewish teachers were excluded.. This situation devel- 
oped when certain Arab, countries refused to allow Jewisn teachers to be 
included in NEA-sponsored tours of these countries. Leading Jewish organi- 
zations, such as the Americati Jewish Congress, requested theNEA to cease 
sponsoring tours under, these circumstances. The NEA took the position that 
the Arab countries, -not the NEA, were responsible for the discrimination. By 
this logic, the NEA might as well hold its annual convention in Mississippi and 
contend that any discrimination against Negro delegates is due to M ississip- 
pians, not the. NEA. During the past year or -two the NEA appears, to have 
seen the light on this issue, but the associations foot-draggingjon if is widely 
known ami resented. When the votes are counted, thesetours may turn out to 
be the costliest ever sponsored by an educational organization in this country. 

In 1961: the NEA finally got around to passing a resolution supporting 
racial integration in the public schools. On the other hand, the AFT has a good 
record in this area, as evidenced by its assistance to Negro plaintiffs in the 
segregation cases arid the federations expulsion of locals practicing segrega- 
tion. A, strong AFT vote in New York City might well force NEA leaders* to 
conduct an agonizing reappraisal of association inactivity in implementing 
integration. 

NEA-strategy thus far has-been aimed primarily atblocking or delaying 
* 9pll^tiye; bargaining elections, at least until association forces in'the city be* 
cctrne better organized. To my kno\vledge> no NEA-af filiated organization in 
the.city has come out strongly for collective bargaining. Some have opposed 
it; others haVe stated that it is not objectionable if the teachers want it. Now 
that an organizational election seems certain, the pressure will grow on NEA 
leaders in the city to formulate a more positive program. 

Undoubtedly, the huge, membership of the NEA outside of New York 
Gity will be stressed, perhaps .in terms like these: "We already have half the 
teachers in the country. Most of the others are members of affiliated state and 
local associations. If you disagree with our present policies, join these associa- 
tions and try to change them. You can't be effective in an organization that en- 
rolls only a small proportion of teachers throughput the state and nation." 

This is a plausible argument, especially in an election designed to elimi- 
nate a multiplicity of competing orgariizationsi However, in my opinion it is 
an argument with a built-in boomerang. Although both the NEA and the AFT 
are comparatively weak organizations at state and national levels, the reasons 
are not the same in both cases. The NEA already enrolls three times as many 
members as the American Medical Association, and its budget is larger than 
that of many powerful professional organizations. This strerithens the.argu- 
m*™* that its weakness is riot due to lack of money or members.but to ad- 
ministrator domination, a weakness. that by its very nature is unlikely to he 
remedied by more, members M pr by hitem 

It Ls-one thing to urge an organization composed entirely of teachers to 
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change its policies on, a particular issue. It is an altogether different thing to 
urge an organization to free itself from administrator doirrinationby ejecting 

^administrators from the organization, the very evils involved make it likely 
that only teachers prone to ma^dorn will take the initiative 6n this issue and 
that few others, regardless of their convictions, will follow theni. Adminis- 
trator membership in teachers' organizations isjike the camels nose in the 

.'fent^'om^ - ; — ^ 

Regardless of what orgamzatiori, if any; wins the election, it will be i land- 
mark in the history of American education/ By accepting bona fide collective 
bargaining, however reluctantly and'belatedly, the New York City Board of 
Education is making one of the. most important contributions to education 
ever made by a board of education in this country. Very soph, it will be up to 
the teachersof New Y6rk City to rise to the occasion. For better or for worse, 
they have an u nprecedented opportunity to influence the course of American 
education in the 1960s: ^ , 
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Eggs That I Have Laid: *. 
Teacher Bargaining Reconsidered 

by Myron; L^berman , 

Qnce m strong advocate^of rights for teacher organizations equal 
tQ tkP*§~ PM?C'?Mf! kii unions ^ in Jhe- private sector. A/ r. 
Lieberman hds now changed his mind. To compensate for the 
inherent advantages of public employment, he says, teacher rep- 
resentational rights should be considerably deduced. 

In 1962 the first significant collective bargaining contract covering teachers 
was negotiated in New York Cit>v$ince then, collective bargainirig in edu-* 
cation has developed nationally.at an impressive pace. At Iea;>t 32 states now 
provide teachers with bargaining rights, and, a growing majority of teachers 
-{60$or more) work pursuant to collective bargainirig contracts. Membership 
in teacher unions has increased enormously* simultaneously, dues therein 
have been increased, so that the resources available tb.these uniqns<may 
even exceed $500 million annually. Since 60% to 8035 of schooj budgets are 
.spent for personnel, virtually every aspect of education has been affected by 
this dramatic shift to ^collectively bargained terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Since 1962 collective bargaining has sometimes been sold to legislatures 
4nd school boards on a "try it, you'll like if basis. Others simply inherited bar- 
gaining as a fixture on the educational scene, just as its absence was taken for 
granted in an earlier era. Regardless.of how it is presented or experienced, 
however, Jhere is one crucial difference between the present situation and 
that of the 1960s. Today we have a wealtrf of experience in teacher bargaining 
to guide us. What was advocated or opposed in the 1960s on the basis of logic 
or intuition or speculation or analogy can be tested today against a body of ex- 
perience. Today there is no k excuse for debating whether or how collective 
bargaining in education differs from collective bargaining in the private 
sector. The differences are real and important, and they justify this conclu- 
sion: Providing.public employees collective bargaining rights similar to those 
provided private sector employees is undesirable public policy. 

In the 1960s the appeal to "equity" Avas the major public policy justifica- 
tion ior teacher bargaining. AVithout bargaining rights, teachers, like other 
public-employees, are allegedly second-class citizens. Privately employed 
guards can unionize and strike; publicly eniplqyed ones cannot. Bus drivers 
for a privately owned company can, strike; if the same routes were taken over . 
and operated as a public utility, .the drivers could not bargain or strike. 
Similarly, . teachers in private Schools can organize and bargain; those in 
DiibKc;scho61s cannot. . '* 

Fcr thesake of argument, let us agree that teachers ought to have "equity" 
with private .sector employees. To assess the. equity argument objectively, 
however, we must consider all the crucial differences between public and 
private sector employment, not just the absence ofbargaining rights in public 
education. .Among these, perhaps: the most important difference is that 
teachers often play ah important role in determining who is management. For 
example, teacher organiz^tions are frequently active in schoptboard elec- 
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tibns.Jn some situations they have a decisive influence upon who is elected. 
In contrast, private sector employees have no legal or practical role in select- 
ing management, and it would ordinarily be futile for them to try to do so. 

In some jurisdictions at least, the political influence of teachers upon 
public management has been extremely advantageous to teachers. This in- 
fluence affects not only what is proposed, accepted, rejected, and modified, 
but the timing of concessions; the management posture toward grievances, 
and the extent of management support services for bargaining. Sometimes 
even the choice of management negotiator is subject to an unofficial but ef- 
fective teacher veto. 

It is easy to underestimate the impact of teacher political influence on 
teacher employment relations, because typically this influence has to be 
shared. Often, it is more veto power than "do" power. One should not be 
misled, i however, by the fact thaFteacher-backed candidates do not always 
support the teachers— or may even oppose them on occasion. Such situations 
hotWithsUnding,(the political dimension constitutes significant teacher ad- 
vantages oyer private sector employ ment. 

In this connection, teacher opportun1ties*to influenceahe choice of state 
officials must also be considered. True enough, private sector/employees 
have equal opportunities to influence or to elect such officials. The point is, 
however that state officials seldom affect the contexts or substance of 
private sector bargaining. Typically, the governor of a state has no role in col- 
lective bargaining for private sector employees. Such bargaining is regulated 
by the National Labor Relations Board, a federal agency. On the other hand, 
the go vernor f requently plays a decisive roleiri whether there is to be public ♦ 
sector bargaining atall, and if there is, on such matters as the scope ojf bar- 
gaining; the najture of unfair labor practices, the relationship of bargaining to 
budgetary schedules, the impasse procedures, and the balance of bargaining 
power between theftarties. In addition, governors often play a crucial role in 
substantive matters subject to bargaining. For example, the govern or typi- 
cally^the most important single individual in the annual aid-to-education 
controversy. Since states provide nearly half of publiaschool reyenues, the 
guDernatorial role is much more important to teachers than it Is to most 
private sector unions. For teachers, as for other local public employees, the 

^implications are obvious. Political acti vity at the state level pays the teacher a 
larger dividend than it does the factory worker or the farmer. 

The fact that the National Education Association and the American Fed- 
eration o( Teachers are.once again seeking to enact federal legislation pro- 
viding bargaining rights for state and weal public employees in no way 
negates the foregoing analysis. Obviously, if public employee unions can. 
achieve their goals by onelegislativeerwkctment instead of 50, they will do so: 
As a matter of fact, while they are. striving for federal and state bargaining 
laws, they are also seeking state legislative benefits on^matters normally 
considered subject to bargaining, Every group has the right-to use the ballot 
1>ox to advance its interests; my point is only that the opportunity to do so is 

^mqre advantageous to. teaqhers^than to, pfTvate sector employees. 

The political dimension of public sector employment works to the ad- 
vantage of teachers in several different ways: For example, there is greater 
turnover in public sector than in' private sector management. More impor- 
tant, private sector management tends toliave a greater direct and personal 
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stake in resisting unreasonable union demands. This is particularly apparent 
- with respect to pension and retirement benefits. Public management fre- 
quently achieves bargaining agreements by excessively generous .pension 
and retirement benefits. Such concessions may not require any immediate tax 
increase. Thus the management officials responsible for the agreement can 
be heroes to the public employees for being generous— and to the public for 
not raising taxes. Unfortunately, the practice saddles taxpayers with 
enormously expensive long-range commitments. Significantly, the tendency 
to "end-load" agreements this way has become evident in local, state, and 
federal agreements. It is difficult to see the equity in requiring privatesector 
employees to provide retirement benefits for public employees that greatly 
exceed theu\own,but that is the present situation. 1 ^ 

Another crucial point is that public management has less incentive than 
private management to resist union demands. If privatesector management 
makes a concession that impairs the long-range profitability of the enterprise, 
that fact is reflected immediately in the value of the company. Thus,* unlike 
public sector management, management in the private sector cannot avoid 
immediate accountability by agreement to excessive defenred benefits, al- 
though these observations are subject to exceptions and qualifications, they 
reflect a significant teacher advantage over private sector employees. 

The major disadvantage of public employees relates to revenue-raising 
and ratification procedures. Normally, the private sector employer can nego- 
tiate an agreement without public or political opposition. When the em- 
ployer representative signs the agreement, the employer is bound. Raising 
revenue and ratif jcatioh-by a public agency can be more difficult, and the 
difficulties may serve as a brake on what management is willing to do. For ex- 
. ample, a school board may be unwilling to face the opposition to higher taxes 
needed for justified increases in teacher compensation. 

Nevertheless,; even on this^issue, teachers have some advantages. The 
school board s financial situation is known to the union, as is the board's room 
for maneuver. Indeed, teacher union representatives are sometimes more 
knowledgeable than school administrators about the district budget. My 
point is riot to advocate secrecy in government; but merely to point out that 
teachers have an' inherent advantage over private sectors employees with 
, respect to >their information needs concerning employment relations. 

Another tactical advantage of teachers is that they have very little, if any, 
obligation of loyalty to their employer. On the other hand, privatesector em- 
ployees are under some obligation not to damage the employer. In the con- 
text of a Ialx>r dispute, private sector employees can urge the publicjiot to 
purchase the employer's product or service, but otherwise their rights to, 
* criticize the employer's product or service are limited in ways that do not ap- 
ply to teachers. Again, I am not advocating restrictions oh teachers* rights to 
criticize school boards and administrators. The fact is, hp wever, that teachers 
enjoy legal rights to criticize their employers that exceed such rights in the y 
private sector, Needless to say, this is an advantage over private sector em- 
ployment, especially in view of the political dimension of teacher bargaining. 

The. fact that a public enterprise cannot move physical jy constitutes ^till 
another ad vantage of public sector employees. Again, although the em- 
ployer's ability to move varies from industry to industry and within indus- 
tries, the. inability *gt school boards to relocate as/a response to employee 
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pressure is obviously advantageous to teachers. In the private sector, multina- 
tional corporations have even resisted unionization successfully by moving 
^certain operations :froig: one country to another. Sometimes the threat of 
cloing so helps to moderate Union demands. Onihe other hand, you cannot 
move .the schools of -Tucson to Mexico, for example, or even to the Tucson 
suburbs, in order to avoid excessive demands by Tucson teachers. 

Another major advantage; of teachers over private employees is that 
teachers are entitled to certain rights of due process even in the absence of a 
collective agreement or statutory protection. For example, where teachers 
Have acquired an expectancy of reemployment, they may hot be fired with- 
out due. process. Note that this protection is grounded in the federal Consti- 
tution, not! state statutory , enactments. Thus teachers without bargaining 
rights frequently have more protection against arbitrary and unjust employer 
action than do private sector employees with bargaining rights Ah fact, teach- 
ers sometimes have the benefit of an extensive system of statutory benefits 
that exceed the benefits negotiated in the private sector. In California teach- 
ers and teacher unions have the following tenefits, among others, under 
state law: " 

L-Strong protection against dismissal or suspension 

2. Ten days of sick leave, cumulative without limit 

3. Right to due process even as probationary employees 
„ '4. Substantial notice before termination 

5. Layoff rights ' 

6. Military, bereavement, personal necessity, legislative, industrial acci- 
dent,, and illness leave 

7. Sweeping protections in evaluation 
;8_Limits on district at ithority to reduce benefits 

9. Protection against noncertif ied employees doing teacher work 

10. Duty-free lunch periods 

1 1, flight to dues deduction 

• 12. Right to prompt payment of salary 

13. 4 Right to notice of school-closing 
* 14. Protection from legal actions for action in the course of employment 

15. Protection from being upbraided, insulted, or abused in the presence 
of pupils * • ' m 

16. Limits on the work day and work year 

In the private sector, collective bargaining is the means of self-help to 
these benefits; bargaining rights were not superimposed on them Providing 
bargaining rights in addition to this vast complex of statutory benefits is not 
equity for teachers; it is more than equity by a wide margin. In the private 
sector, employees would presumably have had fo make various concessions 
to get these benefits, if they got them at all. In California, as in maiiy other 
states, the benefits existed prior to bargaining and no employee concession 
was or is required to achieve them. This is an enormous advantage to the 
teachers: ^ * 

Theoretically, California could repeal all the statutory benefit* just men- 
tioned and the teachers could bargain from ground zero. For this reason, it 
may be argued that the existence of statutory benefits for teache^ does not 
constitute an inherent advantage of public sector over p^vate sector em- 
ployees. In fact, however, even the legal possibilities are not so clear. In some 
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statcs such as New York, public employee pension J>enef its limy nor consti- 
tutionally he reduced b> the state. Unfortunately, this fact did not .seem to 
lesse.ihe generosity of the legislatures, which must new grapple with the 
prohleni of funding public employee pension and retirement benefits that 
req uire alarming proportions of state revenues. 

Avoiding to teacher unions, the most glari ng i nequity between public 
.and private employment 'is the fact that in most states Teacher strikes are pro- 
» hibited. If we. I in lit our analysis to the legal right to strike, and ignore the prac- 
tical difficulties orenfprcjgg penalties for illegal teacher strikes, there ap- 
pears to ty? an inequity. Nevertheless, , this inequity is more technical than 
practical, aid the typical legislative remedy for it has added to the advan- 
tages teachers! have nve?,private sector employees. 

First, we must recognize that teacher strikes are not an economic weapon 
for teachers. If they are an economic weapon at all. they favor management. 
The loss of production' :resulting from a teacher .strike is hardly noticeable. 
Who can say, years or even months after the fact, what cliff erence was made 
by a few days or weeks of schooling, more or less? From the standpoint of 
putting economic pressure on the employer, the loss of the rightto strike in 
education -is no lass at all.: On the other hand, because teacher strikes are 
•political, not economic weapons, not haying the right to strike actually 
strengthens the political effectiveness of teachers. The public is not aware of 
the economic, ineffectiveness- of teacher strikes, while it tends to besymna- 
. thetic to the argument that something .should be done to help employees who 
cannotvstrike. 

Because teachers typically don't "have the right to strike, state legislation 
usually prescribes considerable time for bargaining and for impasse proce- 
dures. As a result, school management often concedes more than it would in a 
. strike settlement: After all, the longer management is at the table, the more it 
gives away. The concessions management makes to avoid protracted 
negotiations ^nd hripVsse procedures are often much greater than the con- 
cessions it-wpuld make to avoid or settle a\ strike. 

Legislatures oughNc? be concerned about the fact that too much time, not 
too little, is devoted to public employee bargaining. Instead of providing a 
hiinimum amount of time for bargaining, legislatures should consider a maxi- 
mum. Teacher unions could still be amply protected against any lack of time 
due to inadequate management preparation, e.g., through the mechanism of 
unfair Jabor practices. 

The emphasis on mediation and fact finding in public education has been 
very costly to the public for,another reason, which is widely ignored. This 
emphasis has been a significant causal factor in teacher persistence in un- 
reasonable demands. A teacher union that has had to settle or strike, and 
thereby expose its members to loss of income, will be more reasonable than a 
union whose options .were either to settle or to invoke the statutory impasse 
.procedures. 

As long as the alternative to settlement is an impasse procedure, teacher 
persistence in unreasonable demands is only to be expected. In fact, the very 
existence «f the impasse procedures often strengthens teacher determination 
to concede as little as ppssihle, lest they weaken their position in the impasse 
procedure. Thus, in remedying a legal inequity \vh05e practical importance is 
vastly overrated, the legislatures have enacted impasse procedures that are 
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more damaging to effective management than the legalization of teacher 
strikes would be. 

I , / 11,6 wo ?* n . ws of *c equity argument is dramatically illustrated in cases 
\ wherea board of education tries to discharged &ing teachmafter the board 
* has bargained in good faith to impasse. In the pnvAtc sector the employer has 
^ *; t0 r PP ,ac e .strikers under these circumstances: "equity" would 
appear to justify a siinilnr right for school boards. Nevertheless, striking 
teachers have successfully argued that they can befired only pursuant to the 
- causes and procedures- set forth in the tenure laws. These procedures 

^ typically require z board hearing for each individual teacher; unpractical 
» implications are to make it impossible to fire .striking teachers in Many 
districts. \V e are thus treated to the hypocritical spectacle of teacher unions 
crying to the public about the inequitable absence of a teacher right to strike, 
while they urge their .members to strike becauso it is practically impossible to 
^discipline or fife striking teachers. 
c Let me turn next to the impact of collective bargaining upon pupils. There 

are at least four positions on this subject: 
I; Teacher bargaining fcgoodfor pupils. 
2. Teacher bargaining is b&d for pupils. 

ckitoB 3 * Teacher bargaining has no visible impact oil pupils one wav or the 
- other. 

i. We don't really know what its impact is, and if wouldn't matter much if 
we did: 9 ^ 

™ - Theoretically, each of The" four positions might have neen valid at one 

time. In the 1960s we probably did not know enough to draw valid conclu- 
sions about the impact of teacher bargaining. Today, however, this agnostic- 
IS J» not so defensible. 0 , * 

The proposition that collective bargaining is good for pupils has its origins 
■ -in politics, not in education. Probably the most important single difference 
between private and publicsector bargaining is the political dimension of the 
latter. Essentially, it is a contest for public opinion. Whoever can appear to be 
t * the defender and supporter of children has an enormous advantage in the 
struggle for favorable public opinion. For this reason teacher union propa- 
^ - ' ganda is almost invariably couched in terms of pupil welfare. r 

Such appeals have a certain plausibility, but only because at sonic points 
• teacher interests appear to coincide with pupil interests. For example, teach- 
ers want small classes, and small classes appear to be beneficial to students. 
Teachers want more preparation time, and who can. be opposed to 
adequately prepared teacliers? 

Nevertheless, even if these teacher proposals were of demonstrable 
^ benefit to pupils— and usually they are not— they would not support the 

f m conclusion that teacher bargaining is an overall benefit to pupils. For one 
thing, we must a'so look at teacher proposals on issues where teacher interests 
conflict with pupil interests. For examrljfc, at least 10 times a year I have to 
negotiate on teacher proposals that teachers bc'dismissed in the afternoon 
- whcnpupils are. A common variant on this theme is that teachers be dis- 
missed when pupils are on Fridays and days preceding a holiday or vacation. 
# Siich^proposals are hardly in the best interests of pupils. ()n thecontrary, they 
4^ are obviously in the interest of teachers to thedetriment of pupils, as are many 
other teacherproposaK. 
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In short, teacher interests sometimes support and sometimes conflict with 
the interests of pupils. When teacher interests can be made to appear as pupil 
interests/ the teacher union will do its utmost to persuade the community that 
teachers are primarily interested in pupil welfare. Nevertheless, if teacher 
bargaining is not harmful to pupils, it is only because school boards do not 
agree to most teacher proposals at the table. 

Actually, teacher proposals frequently generate more public support than 
they really deserve. To illustrate, consider most teacljer proposals to limit 
class size. A wealth of research clearly invalidates the assumption that there 
is invariably a positive correlation between smaller classes and student 
achievement;. but let us assume that the correlation exists. Assume also that 
teachers are successful in achieving limits on class size in negotiations. Never- 
theless, it would be fallacious to conclude that bargaining has a beneficial 
effect, upon students, or upon student achievement. After all, the practical 
issue is not only whether lower class size improves student achievement, it is 
whether. the use of district funds to reduce class size is the most optimum use 
thereof. Pupils may-need textbooks or physical security or a decent meal 
even more tfu*n smaller class size. The fact that such alternatives are typically 
ignored in negotiations helps to explain why^n JsX teacher arguments on the 
subject, are nothing more than rationalizations of- positions taken solely 
because they are in the interests of teachers/ In saying this, I do not denigrate 
teacher self-interest or challengethe right to pursue jt. My point is that, from 
the teacher point of view, pupihwelfare.is a^econdary.oreven tertiaryxon: 
sideration in teacher bargaining. « 

'Realistically and practically, why should it be otherwise? How can it be? 
The teacher union is legally and practically the representative of teachers. 
Pupils did not eledt teacher unions to represent pupils; teachers elected them 
to advance the interests of teachers. 

In this connection, the advent of collective bargaining clearly should end 
the controversy over whether teaching is a "profession .** This controversy has 
been around for a long time, and most educators now consider it a semantic 
morass. Nevertheless, the issue has been definitely resolved. by teacher bar- 
gaining— resolved in favor of the proposition that under collective bargain- 
ing teaching is not and cannot be a profession in the traditional sense. I say 
this even though I formerly advocated collective bargaining as a means of 
professionalization. \Vhat puzzles me now is not that I was mistaken but that 
my position was so obviously a mistake. At any rate, let me describe briefly 
the intellectual process by which I came to the erroneous conclusion that col- 
lective bargaining would be supportive of, or at least consistent with, profes- 
sionalism. 

Over 20 years ago I, wrote a book titled Education as a Profession. In 
writing it, 1 defined a profession as an occupational group that, among other 
things, emphasizes the service to be rendered rather than the economic gain 
to the practitioners as the basis for the organization and performance of the 
service performed: 

I then asked this question* What prevents teachers from achieving 
professional status as defined above? My answer was this: Teacher* cannot 
achieve professional status because their organizations are weak. Their or- 
ganizations are weak because they are dominated by employers, i.e., by 
school management. This domination is used to frustrate association efforts 
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to "professionalize" teaching. Example: Superintendents desperately need 
teachers, hence their association influence is used to oppose efforts to raise 
certification standards. ^ . — * 

My thought wasTthat, under a System of collective bargaining, manage- 
ment would be excluded from teacher organizations. Such exclusion would 
enable the organizations to become more vigorous and effective advocates of 
the higher standards that administrators would not and could riot support 
because of their, position as management representatives. 

In retrospect, part of the analysis was substantially correct, Collective 
/ bargaining brought about the exclusion of school administrators from teacher 
organmtions, and these organizations became much stronger in the process. 
Unfortunately, another crucial consideration was overlooked. In represent- 
ing teachers, a teacher union cannot be guided strictly or even primarily by 
public interest considerations. It must necessarily be guided by the interests 
of its members— interests basically, adverse to the public interest. 

On this issue the case is no different from a client's employment of an at- 
v tcrney. An attorney represents theclierit, not the public interest. This does not. 
mean that there are ho limits or constraints upon the representational func- 
tion-- but all of us expect our attorneys to act in our interests, whether we are 
S ?!"K the government, trying to stay out of jail, or seeking governmental ap- 
proval to rezone a building. 

Teachers frequently object to the.proposition that thei* organizations are 
_ _ ^ primarily oriented to teacher welfare. Nevertheless, this is not only the fact of 
the matter but it would probably be dangerous if it were.no t the case. For 
example, suppose a district desires to dismiss a teacher for alleged incompe- 
tence.* If the teacher union were to be the judge instead of the teacher ad- 
vocate^ the teacher would be Without effective representation. This would be 
a most undesirable outcome, since effective representation is so important in 
our society. 

Paradoxically, teacher organizations would lose rather tfcan gain support 
among teachers if the organizations adopted a public interest posture in fact 
as well as in rhetoric; at a rhetorical level there is no problem, because most 
teachers believe that whats good for teachers is good for the country. At 
least, I Have yet to hear a teacher union assert that more money for teachers, 
shorter hours, smaller classes, lightefloads, and more teacher benefits gen^ 
erally are not also in the best interests of the community—and I'm not holding 
my breath. . 



Assuming- that the previous analysis is substantially correct, what of it? 
What policies or actions does it suggest^* \Vho should do what? 

SW? troubled by thd foregoing analysis; I am troubled especially by the 
immense practical ''difficulties of doing anything constructive about it. 
Clearly, we cannot go back to the pre-bargaining days. For better or for 
worse, we have institutionalized collective bargaining or something like it in 
most states. The personnel and resources available to teachers and other 
public employee unions virtually infu re the continuation of collective bar- 
gaining in the public sector. Thus.the political influence of public employee 
unions— the same factor that gives them an undue advantage in bargaining— 
is also a major deterrent to remedial action at the legislative level. 

Furthermore, it is useless to lookto higher education for ariyjielp in this 
matter. Many institutions of higher education have departments that are sup- 
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posed to study and analyze labor legulat ion. Unfortunately, the professors in 
these departments frequently, moonlight, as mediators, arbitrators, concili- 
ators, and fact finders. To avoid jeopardizing their.moonlighting roles; they 
avoid criticism of labor legislation generally, and especially of legislation that 
encourages and promotes the use of extended impasse procedures and 
grievance arbitration. On the contrary, they frequently promote such legisla- 
tion, seeing no problem whatever in finding it in the public interest; The rcla- 
, tionship is not necessarily conscious and. deliberate. My i>oint is, however, 
that the philosophy tljat what's gtiod for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try lives in. these departments, as i indeed it does in education generally. 
As previously noted, the differences between public and private sector 
r bargaining are not all favorable to public employees. In my opinion, how-* 

,^>^;v^ ever, most of them are, even though their practical inipbrtance varies from" 
t^£*& *dL state t0 state. Clearly, the justification for>pubiic employee collective bar- 
^^^ VN ^^ a,nin K is niuch stronger in states like Mississippi, which have virtually no 
^statutory benefits, tlian it is instates like Califprnia,.\vhichMye very substan- 
tial statutory benefits. Paradoxically, however, bargaining has emerged first 
and foremost in the states' where it has the least justification and has yet to 
emerge in many states where its justification is comparatively greater. It must 
be emphasized, however, that most of the advantages of public employment 
are ineradicable, regardless of the political jurisdiction involved. Short of dis- 
enfranchising public employees, we cannot eliminate their additional lever- 
age on their employer through the political process. Similarly, the rights of 
public employees to due process are grounded in the federal Constitution, 
and it is not realistic to anticipate the elimination of these rights through the 
political process. If, therefore, equity is to be achieved, it must be achieved 
by -adjusting the. representational rather than the constitutional rights of 
public employees. To compensate for the inherent advantages of public em- 
ploy meijt. such adjustment should provide representational rights that arc 
different from, and significantly less than, private sector bargaining rights. 
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the Cuit of the Slob 
by Max Raff erty f 

* * * v 
Americas most volcanic school superintendent-author here puts 
in focus—in fact, he puts in a white-hot glare— one of the most 
nerve-jacking and fundamental problems administrators face: 
Whqt to do with the juvenile delinquent, %iverithe purposes 
trips} of f us have accepted for the schools a$d the compulsory 
education laws now universal. * 
i 

I* this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and, land. . .? 

-rMarkham. $ 

We speak today of changes— desirable or necessary— in the high schoojk of 
the land. Gentlemen,^ invite j'oii to consider with me the case of the trium- 
phant Slob. . * . 
He stands before us at this moment, unwashed and unregerierate. His liair 
' is agleam and;adrip .with oil, kneaded behindinto strange whorls and sinu- 
osities. Belo w theears and following the slack ja wlirif& descends in bristling^ 
hifts r dnd with an exuberance unknown since the more militant days of the 
late General Burhside. Hairiness, in fact, is the very badge and symbol of the 
Slob. He spends a considerable portidn of his day coiling and matting, as the 
-Mock Jurtle.did reeling and writhing. 1 

Our Slob 'is apt to wear his clothing much as the ladies of Regency days 
flaunted their bodices— for purposes of revealing rather than concealing. His 
sKjrt is open to the fourth button, coyly baring naked flesh down even to the 
navel. Trbusers are slick denim, buckled low upon the hips and hinting at an 
eager willingness to go even lower. Boots,are standard Slob attire, as is the 
.cheat) leather jacket with "ckvts m or "roadrunners ! blazoned luridly upo'n its 
back. e % 

His stance approximates the so-called "debutante slouch** of a generation 
ago. His walk is an exaggerated, hip-swinging roll which harks back to the 
gait of the old salt-vegter sailor tejhporarily marooned on land. His talk is a 
modern thieves' jargon, relyirig*strongly upon scarcely disguised obscenity 
and intelligible mainly to other members of the cult. His music is the monot- 
onous arid nerve-racking dnimbeat bf the primeval jungle. 
* If We were to overcome our instinctive revulsion longenough to institute a 
more intimate search of the Slob's person, we should find exotic treasure in- 
deed. Aside from the miscellaneous and unprintable items of pornography 
thjit we may expect as a matter of course, we are bound to comeupon several 
pieces of equipment that will cause even our experienced eyebrows .to do a 
demivolt. I do not refer here to the ubiquitous^switchblade knife, normally 
used to enforce terrorised quiescence updn the victim of a mass rape. Nor do 
\ allude tothe bicycle chain, commonly swung menacingly about the heads of 
smaller boys in order to collect protection money, nor even to the zip gun that 
JcikJs a deadly note to the gang rumbles. 

No, I have reference rather to the inked or tattooed device worn upon the 
hand or arm, strikingly suggestive of an unholy brotherhood of crime and 
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startlirfgly reminiscent of the Mafia; I allude in passing also to such esoteric 
appurtenances as the razor-studded cap brim for slashing faces, and the 
.shortened tire iron for breaking legs. Surely* such a walking chamber of hor- 
rors should at least cause us to pause for consideration. 

Lam reminded in this connection of the Duke of Wellington s comment 
ujkm confronted with a somewhat similar situation. During the Peninsular 
Campaign; the'Duke kept the sea-lanes to London sizzling with his insistent 
demands for reinforcements.,After an interminable delay, the laggard troops 
arrived .in Spain, but to everyone's horror they turned out to be jailbirds and 
sturdy rogues, the semirings of the London .streets. As the Iron Duke sat 
glumly on his horse before the heights of Torres Vedras watching the clumsy 
recruits attempting to drill, an eager aide approached him. 

Tell me, nVLord, dye think these blighters will frighten old Boney?" 

The Duke regarded him grimly. » 

M I can't sa>\ about Boney, but by Cod they frighten mc! M 

I iniist confess that I am.with the Duke in this matter. They frighten me. 

Study Slobbism— in Self-Defense 1 * > , 

It is these added refinements, these supererogatory icings on the cake of * 
delinquency, that in my opinion constitute ample cause for our serious study 
of theSlob in any symposium on high school problems. In sober truth, and es- 
pecially since educators have of late become prime targets^fjhe Slob's more 
lethal aggressions, we are left with little choice other than to initiate an ex- 
amination of Slobbism, if only out of self-defense. 

After all, so long as the characters who lurched menacingly about our high 
school corridors and snarled defiantly at their teachers confined thr ^.activi- 
ties to mere lurching and snarling, it was expedient for us to chalk such be- 
havior to "release of tensions'* and ^animal spirits,*\and to let it go at that. A 
good many of our abler instructors, it is tnie, dropped out of the business, 
unable or unwilling to assume the role of Frank: Buck constantly challenging 
the carnivores*, and some of the hardier souls who stuck it out were carried out 
feet first as the result of brushes 'with certain of their pupils whose tensions 
they had unwittingly helped to release. But minor bloqdlet ting such as this 
Was dismissed by school administrators as statistically inconsequential, and 
life in the Great American High School rocked and rolled along its accus- * 
touted path; 

Until recently 

* When, a few months ago, a' junior-grade disciple of Slobbism toted his 
rifle to school for kicks and spent the better part of a half hour chivvying his 
startled principalfroin office to lavatory as the hot lead flew. 

And a short time later, another junior high principal was so bedeviled and 
intimidated and just plain scared that he chose to solve his problems by jump- * 
ing off a roof and spattering himself all over a playground, while the Slobs 
stood by andsniggered. « 

Then, just recently, the crash of shotgun fire added a touch of piquancy to 
the riin-of-the-mill noises of a California campus as a sulky Slob blew the leg, 
off an athletic* director who had been unwise enough to intervene between 
the grinning gunmdn and a potential victim. 

It rilay seem at first glance that these examples of Slobbism are excessively 
sanguinary, but simple assault and battery in the schools is, quite frankly, too 
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<»mmon to; talk about. Al^^ 

tains a matter-of-fact .story about some schoolman who has been slugged or 
roughed up by a pack of punks. Sueh treatment is coming to be regarded as. 
. i)M another occupational hazard; ranking somewhere on the scale between 
simple writers cramp and accumulation of chalk dust in the lungs. So long a& 
this one sided tong war took place outside the inner sanctum of the principal 
* , or % superintendent, we administrators \yere inclined to shrug it off. 
t Isolated -instances^ you know. 

(>; M Mr s Jones brought it on himself, in a.way.'Had trouble establishing 
: rapport.** ? 

But recent happenings have placed thipgs in a somewhat different light, 
v . ^ Wm sMhte have been raise*! , and Mr. Administrator is finding himself 
ijhcomfortably in deadcenter. His concern has ceased to be academic and is 
rapidly becojning personal. I can only. assume that a good niany of my col- 
leagues, in the face of imminent stabbing or shooting, are going to revisetheir 
■ priority listings of significant high school problems to place Slobbism some- 
where iip near the top. * » 

At least they will if,tbey are as downright cowardlv-as I am. 

* School Not Battleground, Hunting Preserve 

Even if schoolmen turn out to be heroes, however, it is still high time to 
• * ; concern ourselves seriously with the peculiar problem posed by this 
twentieth century version of Homo'ncanderthaletisis. A school is neither a 
battleground nor a hunting preserve, and unless we address ourselves ener- 
getically to thesolving of this puzzle, we arc going^o find piirselves in- 
creasingly beset within our ivory towers by baying bands of Slobs. So- 
v ^ perhaps the mill* of the gods, by grinding perilously nearour persons, may 
^ compel us at Jasi to take the action that the scandalous and pitiful plight of our 
normal, decent pupils, terrorized by these creeps, has so long demanded of. 
lis. 

o'd head-in-the-sand technique of. minimizing or ignoring the size of 
^ * the Slob in the hopejhat he will somehow get lost won t work anymore. It has 

• been fashionable tdsay smugly. that-these are maladjusted boys, thrown up 
through no fault of their own from the modern maelstrom of "wars, depres- 
sions, ami broken homes. To this pious platitude is usually appended the 
magnificent non scquitur that; after aH, these social deviates compose but a 
very small fraction of the total adolescent population. A similar observation, 
of course, might be made with equal truth about the cholera bacillus. 

* . * 

Let s. Understand the Enemy 
1 It is important thru ; vc understand pur enemy. And it isan eneiiiy we are 

talking about, not just a misunderstood by product of the machine age. ITie 
Slob, or mc^re important the whole institution of Slobbfsm. is the mortal adr 
versary of Education. 

Slobbism negates all the values we teach. 
^ U convulses hysterically Against all disciplines. 
It derides morality in any form. * 

It persistently seeks out ugliness and filth in preference to beauty.and 
decency, like the unlovely hut irreproachable Biblical clog that insisted on 
. . returning to its vomit. 
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Above all, it takes pleasure in inflicting. pa in: ^ 

The Slob is thusJthc exact opposite of the gentleman, who is defined b\ 
Newman as one whp never willingly, inflicts, pa in. Our Slobbish citizen hot 
only inflicts pain; he revels in it. The threatening note, the obscene phone call, 
the ravaging of women and children— these are the Slobs stock in trade. 
Indeed; it has been truly said that his sole interests are sadism, sex, and speed, 
inlthat'Order. ' 

The Slob's mental processes*are so . rudimentary as to be almost non- 
existent, although a certain amount of animal cunning is sometimes to be 
found in his agile twisting and turning to avoid work and to remain out of jail. 
The brain,-however, is not so much. deficient as unused. It has been short- 
circuited by ;a constant, succession of appeals to the emotions. The Slob is 
ruled ky his passions. He warms easily to rage. He burns with lust upon the 
slightest pretext. He shivers, occasionally* witli clammy fear. He is adrenal 
. r.a ther th an .cerebral , ph ysica I ra f h er th an mental. 

He is, in short,; the perfect, antithesis of everything -Education stands for.. 
The paradox lies in the fact that he is also the product of Education. A dozen 
years ago, he was in pur kindergartens. He went* on our field trips to the 
bakery and danced around ribboned poles at our May festivals. jOnly yester- 
day' he was studying "social living" in our junior highs. He has been tested 
and guided and motivated. It has, cost the taxpayers, over a decade or so^ 
several .thousand dollars to produce a Slob. It hardly seems worth it, does it? 

To. wax classical for a moment, we may compare Education to old 
.Cronus, who produced a numerous family only to find himself in his old age 
bunted do \yn mercilessly and mutilated by his own children. This is a melan- 
choly prospect indeed. Let us see if, from pur knowledge of Slobbisin, we can 
avert from our'professibn the fate of Cronus. 

First, let us clear the ground by conceding in advance spine of the more 
obyipus trushns.Xet us concede that the ^reat majority of pur high. school 
pupils We as yet free from the grdsser manifestations of Slobbisin. We can 
agree, too, as to the essentially nonschool origins of the phenomenon. No one 
doubts the intricately'Complex causes that rub against each other long enough 
^ and intimately enough to produce the smokier or the flash of blind violence. 
^But, when all this has been said, it does not follow .that Education is absolved 
of all responsibility for the golems* who stalk* its~ halls. 

WhoseTaujt is; it that no more exciting and rewarding goal than sheer 
sensuality has succeeded, in capturing the ^imagination of these people? 
Hedonism; after ail» is as ofd as the hills. Its lure was exploded before Christ. 
Surely Education can, if it tries, break in uppn the sterile, revolving-door 
;cycle o f Jic prpr. and liceh tiousness. 

Who is to blame for the pathological inability of these persons to concen- 
trate for. more than. a few fleeting moments on anythingdess basic than. 
feeding, fighting,<and fornicating? Could it possibly stem from the kaleido- 
scopic and chaotic mishmash of canal -building, Hopi Indians, tomato^grow- 
ing, air transport, and steel puddling through which we have merry-go- 
rpunded pur pupils in recent years? Is it. possible that we have produced a 
group unamenable to discipline sin.iply because we have never insisted upon 
their mastering anything that required discipline /o overcome? 0* 

It is barely, conceivable that, by destroying the hierarchy of values that 
: placed mastery of specific subject matter in a position of paramount im- 



portance^ve have persuaded these already confused ininds that nothing in 
life, including life itself, is of any particular import »nce. We have required 
thern to go to .school; but we have not required them to do anvAvprk. Instead, 
we have created special * courses" wherein., they might sprawl and leer in 
company with one another, and where constructive learning is laughed out of 
court; To the 'Slob, life is a dirt\ joke, with; school the cream ofjhe jest and 
educators the:buffoons. * 

AVe-talt of change in the natibn*s ; high schools, 

Here is a change that must be made, and soon, if we are to avoid destruc- 
tion- * 

Socially Uneducable Must Be Excluded 

One way or another; the Slob must go. Those of his ilk>ho have passed 1 
th<? poinr of no return must be^excluded from our schools as socially 
uneducable; even as we exclude the unfortunate imbecile as mentally un- 
educable. And let no one challenge our fight to take this step, the Slob is 
more dangerous to his classmates than a walking case of typhoid of tubercu- 
losa We have not only the right but the clear and positive duty to quarantine 
hiin. It is our.shanie that we have hot done so soonef. AVhat wilj become of 
hirri? When he has reached this stage, he has passed beyond our power to cor- 
rect. He is no longer susceptible to Education. He has become ^subject for 
cnminology. % * 

As Dt: Johnson said of the Scotsman,-ihuch may be done with the Slob if 
he be caughtyoting enough. With a program of specific goals, scientifiatest- 
ihg;, understanding guidance, and consistent discipline, a school should be 
able to nip. a, great; deal of Slqbbism.in the bud. If theschool is fortunate 
enough ^ fee located in a community where the policeare alert, thacouris 
toijgh, and the citizenry concerned; the cult.of the Slob can bebrokejri by.the 
uhjtecl action of ail! Where such a;happy combination of attitudes is hot 
%esent,1t becomes the* positive duty of the schooi administration tpiwofk 
diligently .within the cbiniriunity to^produce it. 

We have gone overboard on universal education. It has become aietish 
instead of a logically considered objective. By ouf stubborn refusal to exclude 
clearly pathological eases from school, we are presently permitting this ~ 
fetishi'siia to work irremediable wrorig upon the fcreat majority of normal 
children Whom we are exposing to thfs moral plague. It is my conviction that;| 
S!qbbftrn\ is a highly contagious disease.. It must be treated as such. Isolation 
and ijr^pnylaxls afe .str()Hgl^iBrlicated. :~ * ^ . 

La\v-eanhot help the deliberate homicide. He defies it. 

Medicine cannot help the would-be suicide. l(c rejects it. 

Religion cannot help the hardened atheist* He disbelieves it. 

Eycn.sc), Education cannot help the full-blown Slob. He loathes it. 

It is a sorry tribute to our perspicacity as schoolmen that we have let this 
'thing drift to the point wher> many of us have become quivering quarry in 
*oimo>vii classrooms. I submit that'll will be pointless and tragic folly "for us 
and for onr cotintrv if we stand dithering by .while the throat of Education is 
$\o\v\y f cut -with a switchblade knife. 
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Psychoanalysis arid Education 

by Donald W. Robinson 

' « - * *' 

Freudian theory, pervades every field of modern thought, yet no 

■one has ever fully charted Ms influence on education: Here Phi 

Delia Kappa's associate editor-elect traces some of the effects, 

[ suggests uwjs in which teachers can make best use of, psycho- 

analytic theory, and cautions against pitfalls. 

The Impact of Psychoanalysis on Our Culture 

The influence of psychoanalysis on education is as indefinable as it is un- 
deniable, because it has been indirect. Sigmund Freud wrote in 1909 that the 
purpose of education is "to enable the individual to take part in culture and to 
achieve this with the smallest loss of original energy." .However, neither he 
nor the later analytic theorists have had very much to sayabout how learning 
takes place or about what should be taught or how it should be taught. They 
are primarily concerned with the emotions, while the teacher has tradition- 
ally been more concerned with the intellect: Relatjng the former concern to 
the latter is the task* recently assumed^y thefpsychologist.~ 

Sigmund Freud is often, mentioned; along with Charles .Darwin and 
Albert Einstein, as one of the great creative thinkers of modern times. Like 
the others, he> formulated a new way of looking at things that has profoundly 
altered the way we think about man and his relations to other men and to the 
universe* - • s ~ 

His writings constitute a^ body of doctrine commonly called, psycho- 
analysis, a doctrine based on the concepts of unconscious motivation, con- 
flict, and symbolism. In this article the word psychoanalysis will refer to this 
theory* of human behavior, set forth by Freud and his disciples. 

Theprofound influence of the theories that Freud presented in books and 
.essays from 1888 to 1938, theories he personally introduced to this country in a 
series of lectures in 1908; has been especially, felt in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, anthropology; psychiatry, and psychosomatic medicine. * 
Increasingly, this influence is extending tojhe honacademic world; The 
growing stream of popular books, the evident Freudian approach by writers 
on child care and marriage counseling, the prevalence of Freudian allusions 
in popular literature and drama, and the appeal of analytic speculations about 
the cause of any human frailty or deviation, all confirm the fact that we can- 
not escape the influence of, Sigmund 'Freud. . 

A leading; psychoids tw^ Freudian influence nevertheless 

admits that "It would he difficult to overestimate the .impact of Freud's 
thoughts on the thinking of our times, especially among the classes which may 
# be considered as supplying the intellectual leadership for the nation." 

The impact on the schools has been no less important. It is readily appar- 
ent in the current school jargon. Teachers are threatened; Students have guilt 
feelings, aggressive .tendencies, frustrations. Teachers stand as parent 
surrogates, help students to recognize identification and projection and deal 
wlthanxietyand tension. These terms and the attitudes thfey represent are 
direct outgrowths of the concepts formulated by Freud.* 

The American Handbook of Psychiatry aclcnbvyledges the Influence of 

' Er|c . 4q • * . . ' ■ • . - 
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V psychoanalysis on education in these words, ^In education there has been a 
continuous trend toward the introduction of mental health principles in 

• schools and a greater acceptance of the principles of individual, familial; and 
social dynamics. The importance of a wholesome school atmosphere, leading 
the pupil to a greater security anda feeling of belonging, of worth, and of 
dignity , as well as the importance of the teacher/child and the teacher/family 
relationships have been generally recognized. Progressive methods of educa- 
tion have been studiedm relation to mental health aspects, and such extensive 
projects as 'human relations' classes have been highly successful. Psychiatric 
attention is being extended to every school level, including colleges and uni- 
versities/* . 

The card catalogue in the edticaHon library of a typical state college con- 
tains, under the heading Psycho<tpalysui, over 200 book titles. Goodwin 
Watson reports that psychology textbooks published in the 1920s averaged 
; ^ r 'P»8K devoted to unconscious factors in motivation, while books pub- 
lished in the 1950s averaged 46^pages on the same topic. Texts published in 
tl|e earlier ^period devoted ah avefage ofycven pages to mental hygiene, white 
the more rccentbooks averaged 57. The trend is well established: 

Yhe reaction of teachers to this trend is naturally mixed. Younger teachers 
inay accept the Freudian orientation more wholeheartedly because their ex- 
posure to it has begun earlier and they have not had to overcome a previously 
established viewpoint. Some teachers resist" the whole 5 psychological ap- 

• proach with a blunt insistence thai "our job is to teach our subject; let the par- 
ents and the doctors take care of the emotional problems. The schools clo too 
^uch psycho logr/ing already:" Others are responsive to the mental health ap- 
proach, ^recpgnizingjhat establishing emotitmal health in the child will en- 
hance his intellectual learning, but are unaware of the debt this approach 
ovves to Freiid and psychoanalysis. 

The origins of this reluctance are easy to find. 
, Man will resist any hew idea that seems tocontradict notions long held 
and accepted as "true," especially such a notion as the compjetefreedom of 
inan totally to control his actions by sheer -"will power." Men have held .so 
tightly to this illusion that it has seemed immoral to suggest, as Freiid did, that 
a man s power to coritrof his actioas is limited by forces that he is normally in- 
capable of controlling or even recognizing. We do hot actually believe-that a 
person canby sheer determination control his emotions, but we know that in 
our culture he is expected to (hi so. 

A conscious determination to exercise control is necessary .but not always 
sufficient, for effective living. Anyone who lias been the victini of Hushing, 
stuttering, claustrophobia, fqrgetfulriess, overeating, alcoholism, rhigrane 
headaches,, insomnia, hypochondria, excessi'V? worry, o'r any of a hundred, 
other unconsciously induced torments will testify that will power, even when 
adroitly 'applied, ris of ten, not enough; 

The early years are so dominated by the constant urging by parents to 
"try,** to Vcontrol," arid to "master yourself that the ego Is unable easily to ad- 
mit defeat by conceding that we are unable by sheer will power to conquer 
the disability that plagues us.^AILpeopIe bear some degree of disability, 
whether it is a compulsive urge to talk or merely being ill at ease in certain 
situations. Fortunate are those who can adjust to their own idiosyncracies, 
accept them, and prevent them from becoming disabling or disqualifying. 
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Resistance to the full acceptance of Freudian analytic ideas is normal and 
often assumes one of these rational forms; 

1. -That psychoanalysis reduces the self-reliance of man by encouraging 
him to find explanations hnctrcttmstances heijojijd his control. (Tljc answer is 
-that the Freudian approaches to discover what inf luences may be beyond the 
individuals conscious control and to offer a method for bringing these, too, 
within hK control. An extension of consciousness can lead to higher levels of 

,self;cohtroI f based on self-kn()wledge. 'Rsychoanalysis # seeks to replace the 
question "Does man possess free will?" with "How much free will does he 
possess?/* and then seeks to enlarge the area in which lie can exercise free will 
by revealing to him the source of sonic of hk problems*;). 

2. That the Freudian doctrine is nnv'crifiable and unscientific. (This is 
partly true, but thefaet does not reduce the effectiveness of analysis. It might 
be difficult to demonstrate that Christianity or democracy are scientific, but 
that does not reduce their usefulness. And the power of the unconscious is 
clearly demonstrable, as in posthypnotic suggestion.) 

3. That Freudian literature is filled with bizarre, if, not obscene, over- 
emphasis* on sex and sexual symbolism. (The explanation!* that the ever- 
recurring phallic and vaginal symbols are expressions of the powerful 
libidinal forces that eventually find fulfillment, if they arc: not tfnyarted. in 
heterosexual activity. Some persons find this s\ nibolisni repulsive because it 
violates -the rigid code they were taughtthat one does not talk about sex ex- 
cept in hospitals and bars, because it istlirty. Is the dream symbolism sug- 
gested, by Freud -more bizarre than everycL/ occurrences such ayblushing 
and stuttering are without '-an explanation?) * / 

Novelists long before* Freud knew and exploited the power of the uncon- 
scious and the compelling importance of libidinal drives. Scientists* too, had 
underlined the instinctive urge to. reproduce or the inherent urge for race 
survival.it is inconceivable that such a powerful urgeshould not influence the 
lives of individuals, even beyond their specific sexual acts. In this light 
Freud s emphasis on sex (which he defines in a far broader way than mere 
genital associations) 1 is normal and desirable. 

A dif ferent kind of resistance is engendered in persons who have had the ' 
misfortune .to pain their f i{st impressions of analysis from charlatans, quacks, 
or incompetents. Every- complex social or psychological theory inevitably 
becomes altered as irbecomes popularized. As the ripples of information 
circle outizom the original source they become ever weaker and more easily 
distorted. This is equally, true ojFJbeweyism, Christianity, psychoanalysis, or 
any doctrine, The farther the gospel is spread the less it resembles the preach- 
ings of the master. 

Most people probably adopt ue\? ideas by bits and, snatches. With respect 
to psychoanalysis, some accept the concept of the unconscious while reject- 
ing thcjwtion of the sexual stages of development. Sonic accept the idpa of 
dreams as concealed expressions of unconscious urges while scoffing at the 
Oedipus Complex. As a rcsuh\;the popular notion of psychoanalysis, as of 
every complex system, 'becomes a mishmash of distortions, dilutions, aiid 
eclcHrtieisins. ^ ^ 

The aversion that many teachers display toward Freudian doctrines 
results largely from this kind of.pcriphcral misconception. Extremists who 
associated themselves with Freudian thought as well as with the fringe group 
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of ultra-progressives have given analysis an undeserved reputation for sanc- 
tioning the removal of all control and restraint from the child; Neither Freud 
nor any reputable analyst recommended the absence of controls. 

It is not surprising that some of Freud's emancipatory discoveries, like 
some of Dewey s. became the vehicles for extremist > movements of per- 
iiiksiveness/The early cxtreniist works were published (luring the late Vic- 
torian era when a reaction against excessive authoritarianism was beginning 
andevery possible scrap of evidence was marshaled in favor of the new spirit 
of freedom. Freud was aware ofjhe unhappy effect of excessive repression 
and inhibition, as today he would be equalKvawarc otjhc tragic conse- 
quences of insufficient control and direction of children, Both extremes are 
equally at variance withhis theory and with, the ideas of reputable analysts 
today. • 

i The Influence of Psychoanalysis on Education 

A generation ago the obstreperous youngster was described as acting up. 
Today Jje is diagnosed as acting out/if the effect of the psychological em- 
phasis had been no more than to create a new terminology, it would not war- 
rantor serious attention. Some partisans are certain that the psychological 
impact has rescued the schools from utter collapse, while others are equally 
convinced that the effect has been nearly disastrous. ~ 

The teachers of this country- have welcomed the psychologists, though 
frequently unaware of iheir debt to psychoanalysis, and have eagerly at- 
tempted to incorporate their ideas into school practice. This is not surprising, 
.since, with the 'extension of compulsory school attendance, through high 
school, teachers have been unduly preoccupied with the problems of the 
emotionally disturbed students. Any new knowledge from psychology was 
welcomed if it promised hope of assistance in understanding and dealing 
with the mass of students who would once have been eliminated from school 
by virtue of their intellectual and emotional limitations, but who now must 
remain until graduation or until they reach, age 16 or 17. 

-The direct influence of psychoanalysis on school curriculum is apparent 
and significant; Teaching units on mental health and sex educ ation have been 
introduced and psychological testing has mushroomed in; importance, as 
have guidance and counseling .services. Important as these influences have 
been; we are hot here concerned as much with them a|\vith the overall 
changes in educational philosophy and the resultant effect, on teaching 
methods. ' 4 . 

\ >x \ 
Psychoanalysis and Progressive Education 

Psychoanalysis has been frequently equated, with progressive education. 
It lias been extravagantly praised and vehemently damned for introducing 
the permissiveness that has so conspicuously marked our child-rearing in the 
; past generation. Itdeserves neither the j>raise nor the blame. 

Three brief quotations should help to clarify the analytic position: 
l)r. Peter Xcubaiicr says, in an article in The Atlantic in July 1961, "Freud 
pointed out that denial and conflict were as essential a part of the process of 
growth as gratification, and he never minimized the child's turd for direc- 
tion.'* ' 

Anna Freud wrote, "The task of a pedagogy based upon analytic data is to 
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find a;** V media between these extremes— that is to say, allow to each state in 
the child's life the right proportion of instinct gratification and instinct restric- 
tion/* 

Dr. Pearson, whose 1954 volume, Psychwmatysisand the Education of the 
Child' is probably the most comprehensive book on this subject; says, "Every 
individual must, learn that he is affected by two fields of influence, the ex- 
ternal world of sensory, perception and the inner world of instincts. The in- 
fluence of the latter far out-shadows the former and in case of conflict takes 
precedence. Both too -much frustration and too much gratification will 
hamper the development of the ego." 

Excessive authority neglects to train the youngster for emancipation from 
dependence on the parent figures. Extreme permissiveness in the early years 
fails to provide the needed authority figures whom the child can use as 
models in developing^ is own personality 

If this sounds like a truism known by every- experienced teacher, it is. And 
one of the reassuring asiwcts of psychoanalysis is that it does confirm the 
comtoorKscnse wisdom of the best of human experience. Psychoanalysis, like 
education, has for its rnajor goal the freeing of individuals for rational living, 
unhampered by the bonds of ignorance or emotional thralldom. 

Dr. Pearson dwells at length on the importance for teachers of the reality 
principle. He says, "Every opportunity to' test reality is useful in helping the 
child solvehis intrapsychic conflicts. During the latency period there should 
be ample opportunities for unsuj>ervised arid unrestricted play so that each 
child mtiy have eh^chancetCLWork out his specific conflicts in the make-be- 
lieve of play." Note*thi^fn1sw different froiiusuggesting that the child 
should never.be supervised, directed, or corrected; It is interesting to note, as 
Lilli Peller reminds us, tNt the child often takes his play jtist Ifseriotisly as the 
adult takes his worfc- 

Pcarson continues, "In reality human life consists more of hard and 
tedious work than of pleasurable experience, and if the individual wishes to 
lead a pleasurable life he must develop the capacity to accept and adjust to 
reality— to the realities of the physical world, the needs and desires of other 
people in this world, and the customs and mores of the world in which he 
lives. Only when the individual has this capacity will he be able to attempt to 
change any part of the environment—the physical work, the other cambers 
of hh social group, or the prevailing customs and mores." 

It is recognized that a child is far more likely to attain a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to reality if he is exposed to teachers who opeiite from reality, for the 
child incorporates not only what the teacher teaches but all aspects of the 
teachers personality. . t^jf^ * 

If the teacher has an extremely rigid personality, or is sadistic, or is too in- 
hibited, the child may incorporate some of this quality. 

Pearson suggests that this may benefit the child if it happens to be the op- 
posite of extreme parental ti aits, or harm him if it reinforces parental ex- 
tremes. 

Psychiatric Examinations for Teachers 

It is self-evident today that emotional "maturity** is especially essential in a 
teacher Pearson and many others urge that student teachers be required to 
undergo a period of direct psychoanalysis, and, where this is impossible, that 
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applicants for 4eachin« be Screened by a rigid psychiatric examination.. 

It is tempting to speculate on the emotional stability of teachers t Dr. 
Shipley presents data from a 1948 study of admissions records at the Mayo' 
Clinic showing that while 171 of the physicians admitted to the clinic were 
found to have emotional illness, 19? of the farmers, 30% of the dentists, and 
3flf of the lawyers and housewives, 55* pfjhe teachers admitted were suffer- 
ing from emotional illness! The assumption that teaching harbors a higher 
percentage of neurotics than other occupations is a popular one. Although it 
cannot be thoroughly proved or disproved; it can be supported by logical in- 
ference, based both the emotional wear and tear of the job itself and on the 
attraction of teaching for persons emotionally reluctant to compete in the 
hurly-burly adult world. 

It is just possible that the influence of psychoanalysis on our culture has 
helped to determine the type of person who tends to become a teacher. If the 
extreme traditional school with its"this hurts me more than that does you" 
spirit attracted and then aggravated the "hard" or sadistic personality, the 
newer, niore "progressive" school may appeal to the "soft" or philanthropic 
personality. Although the analytic approach requires neither "hard* 5 nor 
"soft" but reality-based teachers, still an indulgent school, spawned in a per- 
missive community, may tend to recruit overly Sentimental teachers,. who in 
turn will extend the permissive atmosphere /still farther. 

At present no way exists to determine accurately how many teachers have 
unconsciously selected teaching as a solution for.some deep-seated personal 
^ conflict, especially a conflict involving authority. , 

Analysts recognized this hazard among themselves and attempted some 
years ago a substantial study of the uhcoaseious reasons why some analysts 
elected to concentrate in child analysis Although the study was never 
formally completed, the evidence^that ■ was collected indicated three, un- 
coascious motives^prompting the choibe of child analysis. It is evident that . 
these motives might operate equally in the choice of teaching as a career. 
They are: 

1. Fear of o veraggressive impulses toward adults, consciously controlled 
by feelings of marked inferiority with adults and feeling more comfortable 
with children. 

2. Unconscious desire toj?et even with hated siblings by being in a posi- 
tion where they can control children. 

3; Conscious or unconscious hatred of parents, expressed as a determina- 
tion, "When I grow up III show you how children should be treated." * 

No implication is intended that unconscious motivations arc necessarily 
bad, but they can be unfortunate if they arc too intense, an J especially if they 
are not recognized and understood. 

Three Pitfalls Faced by the k 
Analytically Oriented; Teacher J 

Warnings should be advanced about three danger areas where the well- 
meaning teacher frequentiy^m in his efforts to promote mental and emo- 
i "inal health in his students. These three errors occur and are frequently cited 
by critics as failures of the psychological viewpoint 

The first of the three pitfalls is overemphasis oh t ? ? developmental as- 
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pects of the child's jwrsonality M the expense of his intellectual development. 
-Properly handled, teacher attention to the psychological problems of the 
child, with all of the interviews, tests, sociograms. play therapy, or whatever 
techniques are indicated, can he helpful in freeing the child from emotional 
blocks and in enhancing his ego so that he becomes a more effective learner as f 
well as a happier |>crson. if, however, so much time and attention is directed 1 
to the study of the psychological problems that too little is left for planning 
and directing the program of intellectual accomplishment, the child's educa- 
tion suffers. Perhaps there cannot be an overemphasis on emotional 
adjustment, but there can bean underemphasis on essentia] factual learning. 
Teachers are sometimes accused of o\ erpsyehologi/.ing. This charge makes 
little scn'seas stated, for no teacher can know too much about thepsychojog: . 
icai problems of his students, but he can knew too little or care too little about 
the learning that results from his instruction. If he goes overboard in his 
enthusiasm for psychology to the neglect of his subjects, he is justifying the 
charge that the schools are producing well-adjusted ignoramuses. 

If the teacher's enthusiasm for helping the youngsters with obvious emo- 
tional problems trails to the neglect of the healthy average child. who also re- 
quires attention, he is derelict in his responsibility. * 0 

,Iu addition to 4he general danger of overenthiisiasm. a teacher who is 
familiar with analytic concepts is susceptible to special enthusiasms that can 
be harmful. One of these is the excessive interest and anxiety sometimes 
aroused in the teacher for the welfare of the problem student. For example, 
the*teachcr may know that the lonely child may be odd or queer and that the 
distance between queerness and schizophrenia may be short, and so may go 
overboard in his anxious efforts to help the child to socialize. The teacher, in , 
Iiis fear that thc.chsM may overdo fahtasx or day-dreaming *inay prevent the 
child from yprking or playing aloncy when the child very much needs the 
constructive values that he can only fipd alone. This concern about children's 
day-dreaming has sometimes led to an overemphasis on togetherness that 
makes children almost incapable. of remaining alone. 

.S w ^I|?^*s interest in psychology and personality developiiieut of the child 
dcMiioiiftrahK* j c()ntributes to the improvement of his intellectual perform- 
ance, i will-receive general support. When it Incomes a movement to sub- 
stitut/ the development of the personality for the development of the mind, it 
contradict long-held and deeply cherished notion of the purposes of edu- 
eatfo 
becq 
acad 



i* When the concept of the power of the unconscious is overstated, it 
nes iu effect a kind of anb'-mtellectiialisin (or at least anti- 
micisin). that has been the target of recent attacks on the public schools. 



The Teacher as a Behavior Model 

A econd and equally serious pitfall fs neglecting to fulfill the child's need 
for a i iitisfymg parent figure by being a "real person." The extreme progres- 
sive ei a encouraged the teacher to^eek tlie background, to be inconspicuous 
and in ndirectiye. so that the child might develop freedom, self-confidence 
and in native. Again eomruon/ense tells us that the advice might l>p an excel- 
lent antidote for extreme tocher domination, but that the opposite extreme 
can be ecpially unfortunate. Children at every stage need the teacher partly as 
a nxHlM of behavior affer which to pattern their own conduct. The teacher 
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who^remains always inconspicuous provides no pattern. At the same time, on 
the strictly, conscious level, students, need teachers to tell them what they 
should learn and show them how to learn it— in short, to teach them. 

Teachers who simply let children grow by self-expression are. it is true, 
avoiding, the error of overdomination. but they are not teaching. It seems 
likely that a share of the apparent neurosis and insecurity today results from 
the fact that young |>eople have had insufficient direction from adults. They 
have anxieties because they have not been given standards by which to mea- 
surt\their own conduct. A major function of the teacher is to lead. Asa parent 
9'mbol he should afford the child thesecurity that the child t in derive from 
the knowledge that he is-acceptcd as a loved child. even % vhile he is corrected 
for his -mistakes and is punished -lor his wrongdoing. The child seeks this 
security, both consciously and unconsciously, from the teachers admonitions 
and examples. Without it he cannot learn as much. " 

Lilli Peller is referring to this function when she writes, "The teacher who 
puts herself on the child s level all the time, who encourages indulgence, who 
shows lavish admiration for any scribble— this teacher fails to inspire the 
child's wish to identify himself with her. Much as she tries to captivate the 
child s interest, she fails to get it. This docs not imply that the so-calIcdY)ld- 
fashioncd school has the most effective ways to promote learning and 
growth; it only indicates that conditions are more complicated than we 
thought.** A school program must be geared to children's abilities and inter- 
ests, but the child also expects the teacher to make demands and is disap- 
pointed when he receives no assistance from the teacher in dealing with his 
instinctual pressures. Teachers themselves retain enough of the childish need 
for parent figures that they .frequently place the very concept of learning, or 
more of te2'4 specific new formulation of ideas, such as the Freudian concept, 
in a parent role. Their intellectual reaction to it is very much colored by their 
emotional reaction, which betrays a striking similarity to the manner of a 
child reacting to a parent, either prostrating himself completely to the new 
demands or rebelling violently against them. The roleof the parent .symbol is 
always present, and it is a role that the teacher cannot. refuse tp play. 

Dealing with Resistance to Learning 

The third weakness that sometimes comes into teaching with those who 
profess the mental health point of vie.w is the failure to recognize the 
hnportance of resistance. Resistance to learning in the classroom is just as 
normal and inescapable as is resistance in the analyst's office. Man has a deep* 
seated human instinct to keep what is his own, especially his beliefs; and feel- 
ings. Learning, if it Js to be meaningful, must alter some cherished miscon- 
ceptions of the learner, and these he will 'relinquish only slowly and reluc- 
tantly. "ITicrefore. when certain of the progressive teachers interpret stu- 
dents* resistance to learning as*unaeceptable or as evidence that the learning 
situation has been "badly .planned, they are missing a major analytic point. If 
the learning is significant., some students must resist it and be unhappy about 
it. This does not Jiiake either the teacher or the lesson #rong. Teachers who 
feel that all learning must be gay and pleasant, almost to the po'inKof being 
carefree and effortless, are denying the essence of learning. It would prob- 
ably be an indefensible overstatement to assert that without discomfort ;|iid 
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resistance no valuable learning can take place, kit this statement is valid if we 
accept literally the popular dictum that the only leaning that is truly 
.worthwhile is that learning that results in changed behavior. 

Tfiis proposition too can be tested by reference to adults/ If we observe 
teachers or others discussing the relative merits of traditional versus progrrs- 
xiye/mcthods of teaching, it will soon become apparent that for most of them 
something more is involved than a rational desire to share vie*?** intend dis- 
cover the.best way to teach. What is more powerfully though unconsciously 
involved is a resistance to having their notions of teaching challenged* The 
concept of resistance is as significant in learning as the notion of the parent 
image, and it should be thoroughly understood by the teacher. 

It now becomes apparent that the three serrate dangers inherent in the 
analytic approach all result in the same damage. The teacher whocmpha- 
sizcisjhe psychological approach at the sacrifice of subject matter, the teacher 
who neglects the role of the demanding parent figure, and the teacher who 
tries to eliminate or avoid- pupil resistance are all playing into the hands of 
/easy learning" tojhc long-range disadvantage of the child. 

ITie-eadcr should, of course, beware of interpreting the three warnings as 
being pleas for a return to authoritarian methods, or for more homework for 
.students/or for more attention to academic recpiirernvnts. or any other pre- 
scription. If they arc pleas at all. thi?y plead for keeping psychological and 
intellectual goals in balance, for having the teacher understand his psycho- 
logical as well as his academic role, and for recognizing the inescapability of 
student resistance to learning. 

In exonerating Freud and psychoanalysis of responsibility for the errors" 
and excesses of well-meaning but misdirected disciples, we do not intend to 
excuse the teachers who perpetrate the damaging excesses. 

Analytic theory in the hands of incompetent teachers is dangerous, but no 
more dangerous than psychological ignorance in the hands of incompetents- 
Where there has been incompetent teaching by analytically oriented 
teachers, let us Maine the incom|>etcncc, not the philosophy. 

Summary 

Despite the pitfalls, we must learn to make the best possible use of all the 
available fools and techniques that give promise of aiding in the herculean 
task of educating all the children of all the people. We must master the psy- 
chological contributions in order to improve the excellence of our intellectual 
^accomplishments. And we need some other emphases in the schoolalso. 
Excellence in imagination, in persuasion, and in artistic creativity are not to 
-be scorned. The point is simply that excellence can seldom be attained by 
^teachers who are unaware of their own emotional limitations and who stoutly 
resist self-knowledge by asserting that intellectual content is all that matters. 

Psychoanalysts seeks for its followers the rational life, through the control 
ajnd understanding of the emotions. Education too has as its goal the rational 
life and seeks to promote a way of life tweeted by reason rather than by emo- 
tion. The cooperation of education and psychoanalysis in the attainment of 
thefceomtnon goal seems natural and desirable. 

Teachers cannot be trained as psychoanalysts. They cannot attempt the 
reconstruction of pupil personality. Nevertheless, in dealing with emotion- 
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ally deficient children, the teacher Ls coin pel led* to make some effort to 
minimize the effects of the child's personality disorders, as well as (o*prfevent 
*their aggravation, if he or she is to have any hope (if teaching the student. 

Consequently, (he teacher who is pqpipped with an understanding of the 
child's norntaland abnormal behavior is more likely to succeed. 

VThejnaster teacher whq can recpgni/e compulsions, fantasies, projection, 
identification, and other, similarly emotionally dictated behavior can no more, 
*elfmmate them than theTnaster mariner can elimihate.the adverse winds and 
tides*. Neither would be called a master if ne failed to recognize the adverse 
. influences and guide his.teachihjui or his navigation accordingly* It js impor- 
tanUq have teachers who are analytically sophisticated as long as we have 
students who are* immature and (instable* Otherwise, teachers in positions of 
authority .over children who are unable to. respond wholesomely wilPcause 
still more maladjustment. A few rare souls learn this without~re&>urs6 to 
analysis, *as they did before Freud began the systematic study of'the^un- 
conscious. Unfortunately, still fewer of these rare souls find their wav into 
public school teaching. , 

v Analytic sophistication by teachers is obviously not the only need. Atten- 
tion to mental health at every level is called for. Dr. Neubaiier says, "Perhaps 
"the* greatest lag in the field of mentalhealth is the relative-lack of acfion to 
implement our conviction that emotional health and pathology are deter- 
mined in early childhood. More than Half of all hospital bedsin the U.S.ire 
occupied by mentally ill patients, yet there exist almost no institutional facili- 
ties fo> the emotionally disturbed preschool child. As long as w.e neglect the, 
.needs of the very young, weSvill continue to have a. large population of ado- 
lescents and adults suffering from neurosis or the acuter forms of mental sick- 
ness/* ' * . * 

The research need also is great ancl the present effort pitifully meager, Dr. 
Shipley quotes a 1959 report of the National. Health Association to the effect 
, tfiat for every reported case of polio $216.84 js being spent for research; for 
every person hospitalised 'for mental illne.vs $.01 is spent for research. 
( f Four-fifths of all counties in the U.S. still have no psychiatric service what- 
soever. Studies of school children indicate that from 1% to 12$— between two 
and four milium— are in. need of psychiatric treatment. 

The mental health pYoblem is immense. It is not the school's problem, but 
the school cannot escape responsibility for doing everything in its power to 
avoid aggravating it. ' • 

The various statements of the role of the teacher in handling this problem 
have this in common: They are all predicated on a continually increasing 
awareness and sophistication of psychoanalytic concepts. This is all that can 
be safely suggested, for psychoanalysis is not prescriptive. 

Dr. Lawrence S, Kubie presents a convincing case for the importance of 
psychoanalysis to education in his introduction to An Application of Psycho- 
analysis to Education, by Richard M. Jones. Dr. Kubie reminds us of the 
necessity for making emotional maturation a part of the educational process 
by a continuous concern from, kindergarten to university for making self- 
knowledge in depth part of the mainstream of education. He does not urge 
that teachers play at being analysts, but only that education take place in an 
atmosphere in which emotional disturbances can be recognized and resolved 
.instead pf being repressed and aggravate'!. He goes on to say: 
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The child s fifth freedom is, the right to know what he feels: but 
this docs not carry with it any right to act ojut his feelings blindly. 

s This will require a new set of mores for our schools, one which will 
enable young people fronuearly years to understand and feel and 
put into words all the hidden things which go on inside of them, thus 
ending the conspiracy qf silence with which the development of ttie 

. child is how distorted both at home and at schciol.Jp the conspirac\ 
of silence is to be replaced by the fifth freedom, children must be ' 
encoirraged and helped to attend to their forbidden thoughts, and to 
put' them into words, i.e.. to talk put loud about love and hate and 
jralousy and fear, about curiosity over the body, its products aiuUts 
apertures: about what goes in and what comes out: about their dim 
and confused feelings* about sex itself: about the strained and 
stressful relationships within families, which are transplanted into 
-schools. 

Or fCut>ie\ plea, and it was Sigmund Freud's foremost plea*, is for aware- 
ness If teachers are aware of the deepest needs and feelings of their students, 
and if the students are encouraged to become aware of their own thougfits 
and feelings, far more effective learning will take place. 

Traditionalists and progressivists stand together in abstract acceptance of 
the notion that'the proper study of mankind is man. Increasing!). the> are 
sharing the awareness that Sigmund Fr^id contributed greatK to this stud) 
arid that teachers have much to learn from him That \\ ill make them better 
teachers by making their students better learners. 
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JO or the Diamond Jubilee issue of the KAPPA N. (January 1981). Harold 
Shane prepared an article titled "Significant Writings That Have Influenced 
theCitrriculum: 1906-81," Eighty-four curriculum professors took part in the 
survey from which he drew the article. Their, ratings put Ralph \V. Tyler's 
Basic Principles of Curriculum and 'Instruction (1949) in a tie with John 
Deit'ef/V^Pemocracy and Education (1916) for "most influential" Other 
authors in the top W wereGeorgeS. Counts and Jerome Bruner. Examplesof 
the writing of these three appear in this chapter, which I call "Basics" be- 
cause (he articles deal with issues of fundamental importance. They raise 
questions that every educator in a leadership position must wrestle with 
throughout his career. 

For the Starch 1977 KAPPAN. Kevin Ryan ctai wrot*>a brief biography 
titled "Ralph Tyler: Educations Mr. I : i.x-lt" Th*e occasion was the Ohio 
State University PDK Chapter s first Distinguished Educator Award, given to 
Tyler a few months earlier. The article begins: "To students of education, he 
is the author of Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, the pre- 
eminent textbook in the field. To teachers, he is a champion of their involve- 
ment in the development of what they teach. To the higher education com- 
munity, he £r the former dean of the University of Chicago's Division of 
Social Sciences and [ founding ] director emeritus of the Center for Advanced 
Study in* the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford f California. To curriculum 
makers in agriculture, home economics , medicine, nursing, and public health 
throughout the world, he is one who has helped them find their own goals and 
discover reasonable ways of meeting them. To administrators, he is a man 
with a knack for making organizations go." Inshort. Ralph Tyler isa modern- 
day Renaissance man. 

Herejpre some of the influential posts Tyler has held: director of evalua- 
(ion for the famed Eight-i car Study of Secondary Schools! 1934-42); director 
of the Cooperative Study in General Education, a project involving 22 col- 
leges ( 1939-45); director of the examination staff of the U.S. Armed Farces 
institutes ( 1942-53); chairman of the Exploratory Committee on Assessing the 
Progress of Education (1963-69). which planned the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress; acting president of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil (1971-72); ami vice-chairmanof the National Science Board (1962-68). He 
has been vhiting professor at a dozen universities, including Harvard, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio State; and Texas. 
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The late-George S. Counts was one of the legendary group who made 
Teacher* Collide, Columbia University, the most influential teacher educa- 
tion center in America for decades: When I came to know him as a member of 
the PDK Commission on International Relations in Education, he had retired 
from Columbia and .was teach ingot Southern Illinois University. Carbon- 
*d<*Je,Jvhich assembled a number of elder statesmen. in its School of Educa- 
tion. His first KAPPAN article during my tenure as editor was part of a series 
\ajjed "Classics Revisited." in which ive asked educators to review their best- 
known works. Counts chose to review, Dare the Schools Build a .\c\\ Social 
•Older? under the title "Dare tlw School Build the Great Society?" and using 
the byline G, Sylvester Counts. He called himself a "wry close relative" of 
George S\ Counts J Ake most of the other authors in this. series, he stuck by the 
ideas expressed a generation earlier. 1 preferred to reprint "ShouUVtlw 
Teacher Always Be Neutral?" in this anthology because it displays the humor 
and benign wisdom that made Counts- a favorite among his students. 

Robert Ebel. professor of education and psychology at Michigan State 
University for many years, has written 10 articles for the KAPPAN ana 1 served 
a four-year term as an editorial consultant. I have always found his work 
closely, reasoned and logically compelling. "What Are Sciioo** For?" the 
piece ! chose to include here, brought morcfauorahle mail to Ebel than any 
other article he has written. It also brought letters dike this to the editor: 
"Hosannai [ Someone has finally dared take a few whacks at the curriculum 
tree, which has begun to look like an overladen Christinas decoration." Of 
course. Ebel was not the first influential educator to suggest that the schools 
attempt top much. But not many authors say it so well. 

Ebe[ retired from Michigan State at the end of June 1981. after a career of 
extraordinary achievement, fie was president of the American Educational 
Research Association when he wrote the article reprinted here, and hadjust 
completed editing the fourth edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. If ^continues to live in East hmsing. but says he will now dopnl\ithc 
things he likes* to do. 

Only one art ' 'He by Jerome Bruner has appeared m the ixtgcs of the KAP- 
PA.W Among other reasons. I chose to reprint it here because Bruner is the 
lone "Classics Ret isited" author who. upon deepening his study of education, 
found his "classic" (The Process of Education J faulty. Bruner. now visiting 
scholar in psychology and social relations on the arts and. sciences faculty at 
Harvard, was director of the Center for Cognitive Studies there when he 
wrote the paper on it hich this article was based. It was delivered as a speech 
at the annual conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Develop ment in MarJi 1071. In a sense, thespeec ended the 10-ycar reign of 
curriculum structuralists whose ideas were popular after the Soviet Union 
orbited Sputnik I in 1057. 

John GoadUuL dean of the Graduate School of Education. University of 
California at Los Angeles, emerged in the Seventies as one of our most highly 
regarded contemporary leaders of educational thought. Shu e 1975 Phi Delta 
Kappa has published several articles under his bylin{\ including a eo- 
authored series on "A Study of Schooling "an ambitions proja t supported by 
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the US. Office of Education and several major foundations, and a hook. 
What Schools Are* For (1970). Good lad continues to direct research for 
fUO/FJAk the education, arm of the Ketterinn Foundation. "Can Our 
Schools,Get Better?" won an award in 1979 from the Educational Press As- 
socio t ion of America in the "learned article'* category. 
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Emphasize Tasks 

Appropriate for the School / 
by Ralph W. Tyler • * J \ 

A student of the behavioral sciences identifies six kind* of learn- 
ing best undertaken btj the high school. Other kinds shotdd be 
- left t&.other agencies, he suggests. \ 

ITiesp^tacularsiiccessof the American high .school in the past half century is 
-a major source otpreseht difficulty. Because it. has attracted a high propor- 
tion of American youth, h^ausfcmost high scho J students likethe school and 
like* the Vork they are doing there, and because high school gradtrate^ have 
learned things that easily differentiate them from those iwho have hot at- 
tended high school; the public thinks of the high school as the logical institu- 
tion tq assume all thesignif icant responsibilities/? or-youth. Whatever the edu- 
cational demand of the inoqierit^driver education, elimination of juvenile 
delinquency r M aitage M education, swimming and other sports, specific voca- 
tional skills-rthe American public views the high school as not onlyxapable 
^of assuming successfully almost anyconceivable Usk of education or train- 
ing but also as the proper agency to undertake any such job that seem* im- 
portant to son je group. No clear basis that the h,igh school can use !n selecting 
the tasks it should undertake is commonly recognized in Arnerica. 

Discussions of this problem are frequently confused by arguments re- v 
ganging, the values of learning ta drive safely, of wholesome recreation, of * 
appreciating the contributions of aviation, of learning to swim and to partici- 
pate in other sports, and of acquiring specific occupational skills. These are' 
npt the primary issues facing secondary education. Many of the jobs the high 
v schools are urged to do are worthwhile and many of them the schools can do 
.effectively. The essentiif point to be made is that the total educational task 
involved in inducting youth into responsible adulthood is far too great for any 
one of our social institutions to undertake effectively. Only by the fullest 
"utilization of; the potential educatFonal, efforts of home, church, school, 
recreational agencies,, yoiith- serving organizations, the library, the.press, 
motion ^pictures, radio, telr vision, and other formal and informal activities 
can this nation meet its educational needs. Modern society is highly complex 
and requires of its members knowledge, skills, attitudes, and practices of a 
range and level far beyond those required a generation ago. And yet a baby 
bqrp today is indistinguishable from babies born at the birth of our nation. It 
is only through education—that is, through things learned after birth— that 
man becomes competent to live in a modern world rather than in a primitive 
culture. Flenco, the eclucational task is a tremendous one that can only be met 
by the enlistment of all relevant resources. Failure to encourage. and to help 
other institutions to bear part of the responsibility inevitably weakens our 
total social structure and reduces the effectiveness of our total educational 
achievements. 

Encourage Other Educational Agencies 

Yet this is what we do when we in the schools assume responsibilities that 
can be discharged by others. Reduced working hours give many adults time 
to teach driving, swimming, and the like. Churches and other institutions are 
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seeking^channels through which tr) serve youth. Many industries are able, to 
provide on-the-job training. Few, if any, communities adequately utilize the 
educational iwtential available- outside the sch(?ol. Instead, they waste the 
precious resources of the school on jobs that oth ;rs can do. It isclear that two 
things are necessary: We need to organize community understanding and 
leadership for a wide attack upon the total educational job, and we must ' 
clearly differentiate the educational responsibilities of the school from those 
of other agencies. " 

, In identifying the tasks that are particujarly appropriate for the school, its 
special characteristics neeri to be carefully considered. One major featureof 
the high school is the fact that its teachers have been educated in the arts and 
sciences. .Frequently this characteristic is. played down or overlooked be- 
cause subject matter has often been viewed as dead material— a collection of 
items to be remembered but not a vital ingredient in life itself. Too frequently, 
we have failed.to identif > the constructive role of the arts and sciences in edti-f 
catipn. Properly understood, the subject matter of these fields is not dead but 
can be the source of a varjeJy_oLundejatandmgs T values, abilities, and the likf 
that aid the student in living more effectively and more happily. The school 
should be drawing upon, these resources to enrich the lives of the Students. 
Our effort should not be to make the classroom more like life outside the 
school but to make IKe outside the school more in harmony with the values, 
purposes, and knowledge gained from the classroom. 

This viewpoint emphasizes college and university education in the arts 
and sciences as a primary resource for the high school to use, but this is a valid 
position only insofar as the contributions of the arts and sciences arc used as 
vital means of learning and not as dead items to recall. This can be done and 
often is. All of us can think of illustrations of the way in which each of the 
major fields of science and scholarship can provide things that open up 

' avenues for living. In science, for example, thekinds of problems with which 
the scientist deals in seeking to understand natural phenomena and to gain, 
some control over them, the methods scientists use for studying problems, the 
concepts they have developed for helping to, understand the phenomena with 
which they deal, the data they are obtaining about various natural phenom- 
ena,- and the generalizations they have developed for relating factors and for 

, explaining phenomena— all these give us tools for understanding our natural 
world and for seeking to gain more control over it. They also give us a basis, 
for continuing our own study and learning about natural phenomena long 
after high school. ^ 

The'Uses of/History « * «* • 

I iv history, to take another example, we find bases for understanding de- 
velopments that take place over periods of time. History gives us methods for 
studying problems that involve the time dimension and the interrelations of 
political, economic, social, and intellectual life. History gives us concepts 
with which to think about and to understand focial change. It gives us data 
and some generalizations, It«can help the high school student to be at home in _ 
a world of change and development and to take an active, understanding role 
.in this^world. 

The.other subject fields can furnish similar examples of problems, meth- 
ods, concepts, and generalizations sojmportant in, finding meaning and 
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. effectiveness : in life. When we hiiild.thchjgh school curriculum, the arts unci 
.sciences nred to be treated ;is vital uiealis of learning. Thes must becMiinined 
-carefully for their possible contributions rather than viewed as matters of rote 
mcinonzation. Furthermore* the education of teachers in these fields should 
be effectively utilized. All top often we have employed teachers in jobs that 
do not draw upon their education. The task of the .school is partis defined b> 
this important characteristic: the employment by the high school of teachers 
who are educated in the -arts and sciences. 

The School's- ynique Resources 1 

A second significant characteristic is the skill of the hjgh school staff in 
facilitating the learning of students. By and. large, teachers are effective in 
teaching. Their training and experience have been largely focused on it. In 
addition to thqse characteristics of the teaching staff, there are three other 
features \>f the high school to be considered in selecting appropriate educa- 
tional tasks, ill? school hns special types of equipment and facilities, such as 
libraries and laboratories. The arrangements of enrollment and attendance in 
the high. school -permit th<\orgainzation of lcMrriing«e.\periences over a con- 
siderable period of time. The high school has built a tradition commonly rec- 
ognized arid respected in the couuhnnity. This tradition includes such ele- 
ments us impartiality, objectivity, and concern for hnmany/ahies. These are 
very important characteristics not possessed in equal degree by other socia 1 
institutions. Thclcindsof jobs the school undertakes should primarily be those 
that depend upon these characteristics, since the\ provide for iiiiiqiiccoii- 
tribtitious. , - 

Considering these features of the school, several kinds of educational 
tasks are recognized as particularly appropriate. One of these hns already 
been mentioned, namely, learning that is based substantially upon the arts 
and sciences. A second is the learning of complex and difficult things that re- 
quire organization of experience and distribution of practice over consider- 
able periods of tinie A number of illustrations will quickly come to mind. 
Probably, reading and mathematics are most commonly recognized as fields 
in which tjhe basic concepts and skills require earefu I organization, beginning 
with simple ^materials and moving gradually to more complex matters over 
•the years (if elcmeiitars and secondary school/ ClearK . this kind offearningis 
uniquely possible in the school rather than in the less well-organi/ed condi- 
tions of other agencies. 

A third kind of educational task appropriate for the school is to provide* 
learning where tlie essential factors arc not obvious to one observing the 
phenomenon and where the principles, concepts, and meanings must be 
brought specially to the attention of the learner. Thus the scientific concepts 
and principles that explain the growth and development of plants are not 
obvious to the observer of plants or even to an uneducated farm hand. The 
school can more ef fectit eh pros ide for this learning than can the home or the 
job. 

Providing Ont-of-Ordinary Experience . 

A fourth kind of learning appropriate for the school is where the experi- 
ences required cannot be provided directlt in the ordinary aetis itie.s of daily 
life Geography and distort are excellent illustrations of fields where daily life 
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>vperience alone is not likely to ^ovide sufficient insight into historic mat- 
ters and matters relating to places far removed, IT young people are to de- 
velop an understanding of histor> , it will require the attention of a specialized 
agVucv able to provide materials serving to give vicarious experiences and to 
organize them effectively. The same is true for geography. We cannot de- 
pend entirely nppn the informal experiences of dail> life to provide these 
kinds of learning. b , 

A -.fifth- kind of learning particularly appropriate for the school is that 
which requires more "purified experience" than iscoiimionK available in life 
outside the school. Students may learn something of -«rt, music, literature, or 
human relations from the examples: commonly found in the community, but 
Where these fall far sliort of the best, the students have no chance to set high 
standards for themselves "Hie school can provide examples for .stud) and en- 
joyment that. represent the best available. 

A sixth kind of learning particularly appropriate to the school?* tha} in 
which reexamination and interpretation of experience a re very essential. Our 
basic ethical values are commonly involved in the daily experiences of 
youth. Questions of justice, fairness, goodness arise again and* again on the 
playground, in the marketplace, and elsewhere. It is not likely, however, that 
sheer contact with these ideas u ill be enough to help the individual youth to 
develop values that are clearly understood and effectively utilized. "Hie 
school can provide opportimit) from time to time to recall these experiences, 
to examine them, ark! seek to interpret them, thus clarifying the meaning of 
values as* well as helping youth to appreciate them more adequately. In the 
realiii r oT ethical values this t> pe of responsibilit} will be shared In tile home, 
the church, and youth organizations, but in the reahiKof esthetic values it is 
probably true that onl> the school islikeK to provide the opportuiut) system- 
atically. 

These six kinds nt learning that are peculiarly appropriate for the high 
school ought to be strongly emphasized hi its program in contrast to other 
learnings that can be provided b\ other agencies. There are, of course, edu- 
cational jobs that are good in themselves but do not require the particular 
conditions that the school provides. When the school undertakes these tasks, 
it must either neglect other important things or attempt more than it cap do 
well, spreading itself too t)un, and not achieving as effective educational 
results as it should. Concentrating its efforts upon the educational job that the 
high school is uniquely fitted »o undertake and encouraging other coiiiimiuit) 
agencies in their responsibilities wil( greatly raise the educational level of the 
nation, * 
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Should the Teacher 
Always Be Neutral? 

by George S. Counts % » 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

t. 

In my later years (I am 80 this month) I always warn my students at the first 
meeting of a classby quoting an old English, proverb: "Old men and far/ 
travelers may lie by authority." Since I am both, havin^visited 17 countries, I* 
tell them to put a question mark after everything that I fell them. An old man 
can say that he remembers something v;ery well, that it 'happened when he 
was in high school.' Also, if a question is raised about some other country .-he 
can say that fye traveled all over that country' in his own Ford automobile. To 
illustrate, I tell them that the only time I ever saw Abraham Lincoln on the 
television screen was when he read the Emancipation Proclamation and that I 
can still recall the image of that tall and lean ma dressed in a long black coat 
and wearing the sideburns and beard of the "common jnaif ! I am reminded 
here of an observation made by Oscar Wilde: "To give an accurate descrip- 
tion of, what has never occurred is not merely the proper occupation of the 
historian, but the inalienable privilege of any man of parts and culture." 

This article is supposed to bea "response" to the very interesting and chal- 
lenging essay by Joe Junell.* Htwever, I shall merely attempt to write a few 
words relative to the subject of indoctrination and imposition in the educa- 
tive process. My involvement in this issue emerged full-blown in a debate 
with Johp Dewey at a meeting of educators in February 1932. Idefended the 
thesis that a measure of indoctrination is inevitable, although 1 rejected Jhc 
proposition that anything should be taught as absolutely fixed and final and 
rather defended the idea of "imposition" as a basic and inescapable aspect of 
the process of rearing the y^oung in any society. Of course I emphasized the 
point that I was not using the term in a pejorative sense but in its original 
meaning derived from the Latin verb, imponere, "to place on." A few weeks 
later I gave an address at a meeting of teachers in New York City.-Present in * 
the rear of the auditorium was John Dewey. When the time came for ques- 
tions and remarks from the floor, the great philosophef stood up and said that , 
he had checked the meaning of the word "indoctrination" in Webster's die- - 
tionary and discovered that it meant "teaching." 

It is impossible to discuss the question under consideration without an un- 
derstanding of the role of culture in the life of ' man. First of all, we must 
realize that every, human being is born helpless, but with infinite potential in 
all directions. If left alone, he would quickly perish. But being born hi a 
society with its cultural heritage he may rise above the angels or sink below 
the level of the brute. We can see this demonstrated throughout the ages and 
obviously in this twentieth century. Although every individual is unique, he is 
molded by his culture and thus becomes a human being.** Quotations from 

•Joseph S; Junel), "Do Teachers Have the Right to Indoctrinate?." Phi Delta Kap- 
pa n. December 1969. pp. 182-185. 

••We must realize, however, that no two individual* are identical and that every in- 
dividual responds to his culture in terms of his own unique character. 
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two very distinguished anthropologists are most appropriate here. Graham 
Wallai in his Our Social Heritage, published in 1921, wrote Jhat "wc have 
bect)rfie, one may say, biologically parasitic upon our social heritage/' Broni- 
slawJMalinowski in the last of his great works, Freedom and Civilization, 
published after his death in 1944, said approximatelyvthe same thing in these 
words: This brief outline of the cultural background of our problem in evo- 
lutionary per.si>ective was given to show first and foremost that not a single 
human act, relevant to the science of man, occurs outside the context of cul- 
turd." A distinguished British mathematician, II. IjcvyAnhis The Universe of 
Seif'uce. (1932) places the capstone on the argument: '7/ four culture] Tuw 
inherited Mf " Consequently, the nature of the human being is dci>endcnt on^ 
thf culture which inherits him. H^re^is the sup'/cmc imposition. 

Since the origin of Homo sapiens, education, in both its informal and its 
formal assets, has embraced the total process of inducting the young into a 
liven society with its culture, its ways of acting, feeling, and thinking, its Ian- 
^uage, its tools, its institutions, its' ethical and aesthetic values, its basic ideas s 
religious doctrines, and philosophical presuppositions. It is therefore not an; 
/autonomous process governed by its own laws and everywhere the same, 
f This process begins at birth and continues on through the years. And we aie 
beginning to realize that the preschool years, the period of infancy and early 
childhood, are by far the most important years in the development of the 
talents and the molding of the character of the individual. During my first trip 
-to the Soviet union in 1927 1 became acquainted with the Commissar of Edu- 
cation, Anatole Lunacharsky. One day when we were discussing the Soviet 
program of preschool education he repeated an old Russian proverb: "We 
can mold a child of 5 to 6 years into anything we wish; a? the age of 8 to 9 we 
have to bend him; at the age of 16 or 17 we must break him; and thereafter one 
may well say, only the grave can correct a hunchback!'" 

Without this imposition of the culture, as all of this makes clear, man 
would not be man, except in a biological sense— if he could survive. But the 
fatt should be emphasized that cultures are extremely diverse. Conse- 
quently, a human being born and reared in one culture may differ greatly 
from one born and reared in another culture. I have often told my students 
that a person doesn't see with his .eyes or hear with his ears, but, with what is 
behind his eyes or behind his ears. And this dej>ends on his native culture and 
his experience therein. This principle applies even to physical objects, such as 
the sun, the moon, a no* the stars. Obviously, the moon will never again.be 
what it was before the flight of Apollo II. 

% The language that is imposed on the child from the moment of his birth . 
may well In? regarded as symbolic of the culture. Lewis Mumford in hisj£fte_ 
Myth of the Machine (1968) demonstrates very clearly that in the evolution of 
man language has played a much greater role than the machine. Indeed, 
without language man would not be man. And of course we all know that 
there are many different languages. Butthe truth is not sufficiently empha- 
sized that languages differ, not only in forms and sounds but also in values. 
One may well that every language, in a sense, constitutes a world apart 
from others. The translation of one language into another is often difficult 
because the "same" word will differ in meaning trom one language to an- 
other* A dictionary wHI be of some assistance but it will not solve all the prob- 
lems. The basic idea in these observations is well documented in a great book 
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entitled Tlte Poetry of freedom (IMS), edited b\ William Hose Benet ami 
Xoruian Cousins, which js a epHeetion of poems from the major Ian images of 
the world. More than two-thirds of the volume, 554 of the 8(>6 panes, is 
devoted to pkms from the Kiiutisli*sp(»akiu v u peoples. And I know that the 
editors -did cveryihiiig they eould to find appropriate poems from other 
languages. I f they had chosen some other theme, .such as worship of nature or 
military valor or romantic love. I am certain that the proportions would have 
been different. It is clear therefore that language constitutes a tremendous 
imposition on the individual. I have often told my students that, if we do not 
want to impose anything on the individual, we should not allow him to learn a 
language until he becomes 21 years of age and then let him choose the lan- 
guage he prefers. — 

A given .society is always a bearer of a par(ieular culture, and societies 

t vary as their cultures vary. Consequently, an education that would be ap- 
propriate for one society might destroy another. After the first Sputnik soared 
into outer space in October 1(157. the question was asked o\i rand over again: 
Is Soviet education superior to ours? Hie answer, of course, is that the ques- 
tion makes no sense becaus^ the two societies are so profoundly different. 
However, if the question were presented in tjus form the answer would be 
different: "Does Soviet education serve the piloses of Soviet society better 
than our education serves the purposes of our society?"* In this case the answer 
might be in the affirmative, since education for a democracy is far more dif- 
ficult than education for a dictatorships 

This truth has been recognized through the ages. More than two centuries 
ago Montesquieu in his great classic. On the Spirit of the Imivs. wrote that "it 
is in a republican [democratic] government that the whole power of edu- 
cation is required " The reason for this resides in the fact that such a govern: 
if tent must rest on "virtue." which involves "self .renunciation" and is "ever 
arduous and painful."" Also, it "requires a constant preference of public' to 
private interest." and "to inspire such love ought to be the principal business 

* of education." Thomas Jefferson, the father of our democracy, agreed with 
Montesquieu.^ In 182*1. the year before he died, he wrote in a letter a f riendi 
"Thequalifications for self-government are not innate. They are the result of 
habit arid long tniinimz." Horace Mann, father of our common school* saw 
clearly the relation of education to social and political systems. In his Ninth 
Annual Report (18-15). he warned the citizens of Massachusetts: If there arc 
not two things wider asunder than freedo.ui and slavery, then must the course + 
of training which fits children for these opposite conditions of life be as 
diverse as the points to which they lca,d." Finally. Herbert Spencer, in his The 
Americans (1892). issued the following challenge Uf our education: " The 
republican form of government is the highest form of government; but be« 
cause of this it requires the highest form of human nature— a type nowhere at 
present existing." In spite of the unprecedented expansion of our schools in 
this century, we ha\ e obviously failed to develop the "form of human nature 
required "To have done so would have required a revolutionary form of im- 
position. Political liberty, with all of its demands on human nature, if it fs to 
endure, is certainly one of the most extraordinary impositions on the mind 
and character of man in the entire history of Homo sapiens. 

We must realize abo that we are living not only in a very special kind of 
society but also in an age of revolution as wide as the planet. Ifenrv Steele • 
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Cbmmagcr, in his The American Mind (1950), warned us that "the decade of 

• the Nineties, (was) the watershed of American history*— a watershed be- 
tween an "America predominantly agricultural" and an "America predomi- 
nantly urban and industrial" And Carl Bridcnbaugh stated without cquivoca- . 

' tion in his inaugural address as president of .the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1963, "It is my conviction that the greatest turning point in all human 

^history, of which we have any record, has occurred within the twentieth 
century." Thus, in view.of the swiftness of social change, we may sa> that an 
education that may be appropriate for one generation may not be appropri- 
ate' for another. We are consequently confronted today with William F. 

* Qgbums "cultural lag" and Alfred North Whitehead s generation gap. The 
fact is that since crossing the great watershed we have never sat down and 
considered seriously how our children and youth should spend thejr years in 
<)iir urbaiuVedaiHim(ii!stnaIimls(KMety. Also, with the reduction of the earth 
to the dimensions of a neighborhood, we have failed to sense that the age of 
tribalism and nationalism is closing and tfo»* a new age of internationalism is 
well oyer the horizon. The nature of the imposition must be radically altered. 

A few words in closingabout the school We must realize that, whenever 
choices arc made in the launching of a program, vajues are involved. This is 
obviously true in the shaping of, the curriculum, tjic selection of textbooks, the 
giving of grades, the organization .of social activities, the construction of a 
school building, the hanging of pictures and paintings on the walls of a school- 
room, find in the selection of a teacher. I have often told my students that, if 
we want to avoid imposing anything on our children, we should alter the 
architectural style of the building every day. Also. I call their attention to the 
fact that our arithmetic textbooks transmit to the younger generation count- 
less social, political, and moral ideas— for the most part a white middle-class 
culture. And we know, that our history textbooks, until very recently, prac- 
tically excluded the Negro. 

The need for developing the independent and critical mind in the mem- 
bers of the younger generation is implicit in much that I have written and is 
clearly a form of imposition. However, something more must be said. The 
stiujent should not be encouraged to engage in criticism just'for the sake of 
criticism. The. truly critical mind is one of the nSost precious resources of a 
free society. At the same time such a mind should be highly disciplined. We 
should never disregard the basic thesis of Carl Becker in his Freeflow and fle- 
sponsibility in the American Way of Life (1945). one of the most insightful 
books in the literature of our (femoeracx . That thesis is that with every right or 
freedom there goes a responsibility. The alternative is chaos and anarchy. 
'Hie critical mind should be armed with knowledge and understanding, and 
i>erhaps with a modicum of humility and' wisdom. Even a scientist must 
undergo and practice a severe discipline! He must practice the intellectual 
virtues of accuracy, precision, truthfulness, open-mindedness, and absolute 
integrity. 'The limits of freedom in the rearing of the child are thus expressed 
by BronislaW Malinowski in his Freedom and Civilization: "We see quite 
clearly why the freedom of the child, in the sense of letting him do what he 
wishes and as he likes, is unreal. In the interest of his own organism he has con- 
stantly to be trammeled in education from acts which are biologically dan- 
gerous ur are culturally useless." And Judge learned Hand, one of our fore- 
most students of jurisprudence, warned us: "A society in which men recog- 
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nize no check upon their freedom soon becomes a society u herefreedom is a 
possession of only a savagcfew." 

The big question, therefore, is not whether we should impose anything on 
the child in the process of education but what we should impose. In the 
swiftly changing world of the twentieth century, we must certain!) e.\amiue 
our cultural heritage critically in the light of the great and inescapable reali- 
ties of thapresent age and the trends toward tomorrow. What this means, in 
my opinion, is to present to the younger generation a vision of the oossibility 
of Jihully fulfilling the great promise of Aiiierica expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: "We hold these truths to besclf-cvidcnt.jhatall men 
ajre created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain tin* 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, Iaberty.and.Ae, pursuit of Happi- 
ness/' Clearly, if science and technology can show us how to fly to the moon 
and circumnavigate the planets, we should he able to employ these powerful 
forces for bringing oar practices into harmony with our historic professions. 

A final illustration of the critical importance of the question of imposition 
in the rearing of the young in our democracy is clearly revealed in our treat- 
ment of the Negro down through the generations. Cunnar Myrdal. a re- 
nowned Swedish social scientist, in his great two-volume work, An American 
Dilemma (1944), issues a challenge that we can disregard only at our peril. In 
his first chapter, entitled "American Ideals and the American Conscience." he 
states: "America, compared to ever\ other country in Western civilisation, 
large Or small, has the most explicitly ex pressed system of general ideals in 
reference to human interrelations." These ideals embrace "the essential dig- 
nity of the individual human being, of the fundamental equality of all men, 
and of certain inalienable rights to freedom, justice, and a fair opportunity." 
Our dilemma is the consequence of the great gap between our professed 
ideals and our practices. He adds, therefore, that "the treatment of the Negro 
lis America's greatest and most conspicuous scandal. . . . America's greatest 
failure "And then he* relates this condition to the subject of my article in the 
following generalization. "The simple fact is that an educational offensive 
against racial intolerance, going deeper than the reiteration of the 'glittering 
generalities' in the nation's political creed, has never seriously been attempted 
in America/' Certainly a major problem confronting our program of educa- 
tion is the resolution of this dilemma in the shortest possible period of time.. 
But to achieve this goal the teacher cannot be neutral and the essence of the 
^traditional pattern of imposition in our culture must be reversed. 
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What Are Schools For? ^ 

by Robert L. Ebel 

* 

Perhaps after all, they are where the young, .should learn useful 
pnoif/rt/ge. * 

When the history of our times is written, it ma> designate the twexdecades fol- 
lowing World War II as the golden age of American education. Xevc^bcforc 
was education more highly valued. Never before was so much of it soj^adik 
available to so many. Never before had it been supported so genenmsly. 
Never before* was so mi'ich expected of it, ^ v_ 

Butin this eighth decade of the twentieth cer.tur> public education in this 
country appears to be in trouble. Taxpayers are revolting against the sky- 
rocketing costs of education. Schools are being denied the funds they say they 
need for quality education. Teachers are uniting to press demands for higher 
pay and easier working conditions. 

College and high schooi students have rebelled against what they caj! "the 
Kstablishment," resisting and overturning regulations, demanding pupil- 
directed rather than teacher-directed education, and turning in some cases to 
drink, drugs, and delinquency. Minorities are demanding equal treatment, 
which is surely their right. But when integration makes .social differences 
more visible, and when equality of opportunity is not followed quickly by 
equality of achievement, frustration turns to anger that sometimes leads to 
violence. 

Surely these problems are .serious enough. But I believe there is one yet 
more serious, because it lies closer to the heart of our whole educational en- 
terprise. We seem to have lost sight of, or becqme confused about, our main 
function as educators, our principal goal, .our reason for existence. We have 
no good answer that we are sure of and can agree on to (he qucstipn. What arc 
schools for? 

It may seem presumptuous of me to suggest that I know the answer to this 
question. Yet the answer I will give is the answer that an overwhelming 
majority of our fellow citFzens would also give. It is the answer that would 
have been given by inost educators of the past who established and operated 
schools. Indeed, the only reason the question needs to be asked and answered 
at this time is that some infjuential educators have been conned into accept- 
ing wrong answers to the question. Let me mention a few of these wrong 
answers: 

• Schools-are not custodial institutions responsible for coping with emo- 
tionally disturbecTor incorrigible young people, for keeping nonstudents off 
the .streets or out of the job market. 

• Schools are not adjustment centers, responsible for helping young 
people develop favorable self-concepts, solve personal problems, and come 
to terms with life. 

s 

• Schools are not recreational facilities designed to entertain and amuse, 
to cultivate the enjoyment of freedom, to help young people find strength 
through joy. 

• Schools are not social research agencies, to which a society can properly 
delegate responsibility for thediscovery of solutions to the problems that are 
currently troubling the society. * 0 
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I do not deny that society needs to he concerned about some of the things 
just mentioned. \VhatJ do dim> is'that schools were huitt and are inaintained 
primarily to s.olvesuch problems. I den> mat schools are good places i*i w hich 
to see^k solutions, or that the> have. demonstrated much success in finding 
them. Schools have a ver> important special mission, If the\ accept responsi- 
bility for solving many of the other problems that trouble .\omc young 
•people* they arc likely to fail in their prin>ar\ mission, without ha\ ing much 
success iii solving the rest of our .social problems. 

Then what is the right answer to the question. What are schools forV I be- 
lieve it is that schools are for, learning, and that what ought to be learned 
•mainly is useful kno . ledge. » 

Not all educators agree. Some of them discount the value of know ledge in 
the modern world. They say we ought to strive for the cultivation of intel- 
lectual skills. Other.? claim that schools have concentrated too much on 
knowledge* to the neglect of valuer attitudes, and sucJi affective disposi- 
tions. Still others argue that the purpose of education is fo change behavior. 
They w ould assess jts effectiveness by examining the pupil's behavior or per* 
formance. Let us consider these three alternatives in reverse order. 

If the schools are to be accountable ,f or the performance of their pupils, 
the question iKat immediately nriscs is. What performance? A direct answer 
to this question is. The performance ypuvc been tryingfyo teach. But that 
answer is not as simple or a.v obviously correct as it seems at first glance. Mam 
schools have not been primarily concerned with teaching.pupils to perform. 
They huveheeri trying to develop their pupils' knowledge, understanding, at- 
titudes, interests* and ideals; their cognitive capabilities ami affective dis- 
positions rather than their performances. Those who manage <sucji schools 
wojikl agree that capabilities and dispositions can only be assessed by ob- 
serving performances, but they would insist that the "performances them* 
selves are not the goals of achievement, only the indicators of it. A teacher 
who is concerned with the pupil's cognitive caj>abilitiev and affective dis« 
positions will teach quite different!}, they point out. than one whose atten- 
tion is focused soleI> on the mipils performances. And. if performances are 
not goals bin -\ml\ indicators, we should choose the ones to use in assessment 
on the basis of their effectiveness as indicators. Clearly, w e cannot choose 
them in terms of the amount of effort we made to develop them. * 

But. if we reject |RTformaiice goals, another question arises: What should 
be the relative emphasis placed on affective dispositions as opposed to cogni- 
tive capabilities? Here is another issue that divides professional educators. To 
some, how the pupil feels-vhis happiness, his interest.* his self-concept, his 
yearnings- are what should most concern teachers. To others the pupils cog- 
nitive resources and capabilities are the main concern. Both w mild agree that 
cognition and affect interact. $m\ that no school ought to concentrate solel> 
on one and ignore the other. But the> disagree on VVfi|ijl^lu)ii](l receive pri- 
mary emphasis. ' Sgj ' * 

t Iii trying to resolve this issue it may be helpfultpj^egii^^ observing that 
the instructional programs of almost all .schr)ols^^Jfl«i direetb at the 
cultivation of cognitix e competence Pupils are tauglit how to read.aiid fo use 
mathematics; how to write and to express perceptions, feelings, ideas, and 
desires in writing, to be acquainted with history and to understand jeiencv. 
The pupils affective dispositions, his feelings, attitudes, interests, etc, 
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constitute conditions that facilitate or inhibit cognitixc achievement. They 
may be enhanced by success or impaired by failure. But they are by- 
products* not the main products, of the instructional effort. It is almost im- 
possible to find am school that has planned and successful! \ operated an in- 
structional, program aimvd primarily at the attainment of affective goals. _ 

That this .situation exists does not prove that it ought to exist. But it does 
.suggest that there may be reasons. And we need not look too far to discover 
what they probably are. 

Feelings are essentially uutcachable. The\ can not be passed along from 
teacher to learner in the way that information is transmitted. Nor can the 
learner acquire them b\ pursuing them directly, as he might acquire under- 
standing by study. Feelings arc almost always the consequence of some* 
thing — of success or failure, of duty done or duty ignored, of danger en* 
countered or danger escaped. Further, good feelings (and bad feelings also, 
fortunately) , ace seldom if e\er permanent possessions. The\ tend to be 
highly ephemeral. Trie surest prediction that one can make when he feels 
particularly good, strong. \vise.\)r happy is that sooner or later he is going to 
% feel bad. weak, foolish, or sail. In these circumstances it is hardly suprvsing 

* that feelings are difficult to teach. — 

Xor do they need to be taught. A newborn infant has. or quickly devel- 
ops, a full complement of them— pain, rage, satiety, drowsiness, vitality, joy, 
love, and all the rest. Experience may attach these feelings to new objects. I{ 
may teach the wisdom of curbing the expression of certain feelings at in- 
appropriate times oriu inappropriate ways. And while such attachments and 
curhuigs may be desirable, and ma\ be seen as part of the task of the school. 
% they* hardly qualify as one of its major missions. 

The school has in fact a much more important educational mission than af- 
fective education, one which in the current cultural climate and educational 
fashion is being badly neglected. I refer to moral education - the inculcation 
of the young of the accumulated moral wisdom of the race. Some of our 
young people have been allowed to grow up as virtual moral illiterates. And 
as Joseph Junell p'oiuts out elsewhere in this KAPPAN '* we are paying a 
heavy price for this neglect as the youth of our society become alienated, 
tjirn to revolt, and threaten the destniction of our .social fabric. ■ , 
- t This change in our perception of thV functiorvof the school is reflected in 
^our statements of educational objectives. A century ago flora ce Mann. 

* I lerbert Spencer, and most others agreed that there were three main aspects 
of education: intellectual, moral, and physical. Today the main aspects iden- 
tified' b\ our taxonomies of objectives are cognitive, affectivefand psycho- 
motor. "The first and third, elements in these two triads are essentially 
identical. The second elements are quite different. The change reflects a shift 
(n emphasis away from the pupil's duties and toward his feelings. 

Why has this come about? Perhaps because of the current emphasis in our 
society ( >" individual liberty rather than on personal responsibility. Perhaps 
because we have felt it necessary to fye more concerned with civil rights than 
* ftith civic duties. Perhaps because innovation and change lopk better to us 
than tradition and stability. Perhaps because we have come to trust and 
honor the vigor of youth more than the wisdom of age. ,» >>v 

•Joseph S. Junell. "The t jinits of Social Kducation." Phi Delta Afappmi. September 
1972. pp. 12-1,5. 
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In all these things we may have been misled. As we view (lie contempor- 
ary culture in this country, it is hard .to see how the changes that have taken/ 
place in our moral values during thelast half ccntiiiy have brought any visihl^ 
improvement in the quality of our lives. It may be time for the pendulum to 
start swihgingback toward an emphasis on responsibility, on stability, oh 
AyKdom. Ojderjieopjf? are hot always wiser people, but wisdom does grow 
\yith experience, and experience does accumulate with age. 

Schools have much to contribute to moral education if they choose to.do 
so. and if the courts and the public will let them! The rules of conduct and dis- 
cipline adopted and enforced in the school, the models of excellence and 
humanity provided by the teachers; can be powerful influences in moral edu. 
cation. Xhestudy of history can.teach pupiLsa decent respect for the lessons in 
morality that long experience has gradually tau ght the human race. Schools in 
the Soviet Union todayappear to be doing a much more effective job of 
moral education Jhan we have done in recent years, this fact alone may be 
enough todiscre^rt moral educator 

catio.1 has also been expressed by educational leaders in the democracies, 
Albert N T orth Whitehead put the matter this way at the end of his essay on 
the aims of education: 

'The -essence of education is that t % be religious." 
"Pray, -what is religious education?" 

"A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
reverence. Duty arises from our potential control over the course of 
events. Where attainable knowledge could have changed this issue, 
% ignorance has the &uilt of vice. And the foundation of reverence is . 
' this perception, that the present holds within itself the complete sum . 
of existence, backwards and forwards, that whole amplitude of 
time which is eternity.** 1 " , 

* t 

Jf these views are correct, moral education deserves a much higher 
priority among tjie tasks of thejcjiool-than does affective education. 'Rut it 
does not (leserve^lughcsTpr^ That spot-must be reserved for the culti- 
va^oju>f-cognitive» competence. Human beings need strong moral founda- 
tions, as part of their cultural heritage. They also peed a structure of knowl- 
edge as parfof their intellectual heritage. What schools were primarily built 
to do. and what they are most capable of doing well, is td help thfc student 
develop cognitive competence. 

What is cognitive competence? Two distinctly different-answers.have 
been given. One is that it requires acquisition of knowledge, lie other is that 
it requires development of intellectual skills. Here is another issue cm which 
educational specialists are divided. 

. To avoid confusion or superficiality on this issue it is necessary to be quite 
clear on the meanings attached to the terms know led fie and intellectual skills. 
Knowledge, as the terra is used here, is not synonymous with information. 
Knowledge is built out of information by thinking, ft is an integrated structure 
of relationships among concepts and propositions. A teacher can give his 
students information. He cannot give them knowledge. A student must earn 
the right to say ,f I know" by his own thoughtful efforts to understand. 
Whatever a person experiences dfrectly in living or vicariously by read- 
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ing or. listening can become part of his knowledge. It will become part of his 
knowledge if he siicceeds in integrating that experience into thestructure of 
ihis knowledge so that it makes sense, is likely to be remembered, and will bc„ 
available for use W'hen needed; Knowledge is essentially a private possession, 
information can be made public. Knowledge cannot. Hence it would 09 
more appropriate to speak of a modern-day information explosion than of a 
knowledge- ex plosion. V J * . 11 1 

The term intellectual skillshas also been used with a variety of meanings. 
Further, those who use it often donot say, precisely and clearly, what they 
mean by it; Most of them seein not to mean skill in specific operations, such as 
spelling a word, adding two fractions, diagramming a sentence, or balancing 
a chemical equation. Xhey^re likely to conceive of intellectual skills in much 
broader terms, such as observing, classifying, measuring, communicating, 
predicting, inferring, experimenting, formulating hypotheses, and interpret- 
ing data. r 

It seems clear that these broader intellectual skills cannot be developed or . 
used vejy effectively apart from substantial bodies of relevant knowledge. » 
To be skillful in formulating hypotheses about the cause of a patients per- 
sistent headaches, one needs to know a considerable amount of neurology, 
anatomy, and physiology, as much as possible about the known disorders that 
cause headaches, and a great deal about the historyand habits of the person 
who is suffering' them. That is, )o show a particular intellectual skill a person 
must possess the relevant knowledge. (Note well at this point that a person 
cannot look up the knowledge he needs, for knowledge, in (he sense of the* 
term as we use it, cannot be looked up. Only information can be Ioftked up. 
Knowledge* ha? to be built by theknowerhiinself.) And, if he does possess the 
relevant knowledge, what else does he need in order to show the desired 
skill? 

Intellectual skill that goes beyond knowledge can he developed in spe- 
cific operations like spellings word or adding fractions. But the more general 
(and variable from instance to instance). the operation becomes, the less likely 
it is that a person's intellectual skills will go far beyond his knowledge. 

Those whq advocate the development of intellectual skills as the principal 
cognitive aim ofadueation often express the belief (or hope) that these skills 
will be broadly transferable froni K one area of subject matter to another. But . 
if the subjects are quite different, the transfer is likely to be quite limited. 
Who would hire a man well trained in the measurement of personal charac- 
teristics for the job of measuring stellar distances and con) positions? 

Those who advocate the cultivation of knowledge as the central focus of 
our educational efforts are sometimes asked, "What anout wisdom? Isn't that 
more important than knowledge?" ' 

To provide a satisfactory answer to this question we need to say clearly 
what we mean when we speak of wisdom. In some situations wisdom is 
simply an alias for good fortune. He who calls the plays in a football game, 
who designs a new automobile, or who plays the stock market is likely to be 
well acquainted with this kind of wisdom— and with its constant companion, 
folly. If an action that might turn out badly in fact turns out well, we call it an 
act of wisdom. If it turns out badly, it was clearly an act of folly. 

But there is more than this to the relation of knowledge to^ wisdom. C, I. 
Lewis of Harvard has expressed that relation in this way: 
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Where ability to make correct judgineqts of value is concerned, 
we more typically speak of wisdom; perhaps, than of ^knowledge. 
And "wisdom" connotesrone character which is not knowledge at 
all,, though it is quality inculcated Ny experience; the temper, 
namely, which avoids perversity in intentions, and the insufficiently 
considered in actions. But for the rest, wisdom and knowledge are 
distinct merely because there, is so much of knowledge which, for 
any; given individual or under the circumstances frhtch-obtain, is- 
relatively inessential to judgment of values and to success in action. 
Thus a man may be pop-eyed with correct information and still lack 
; wisdom, because his information has little bearing on those 
judgments of relative value which he is called upon to make, or be- 
cause he lacks capacity to discriminate the?practically important 
from the unimportant, or to apply his information to concrete prob- 
lems of action And men of humble attainments, so far as breadth of 
information goesrhi^y still be wise by theirxorrect apprehension of 
such values, as lie open to them and of the r<§?ds fo these. But surely 
\v;sdom is a type of knowledge; that type which is oriented onxrfie 
* important and the valuable. The wise man is he who knows wheke 
good lies, and how to actso that it may be attained. 2 T * 

J take Professor Lewis to mean that, apart from the rectitude in purposes 
and the deliberateness in action that experience must teach, wisdom in action 
is dependent on relevant knowledge. If that is so, the best the schools can do 
to foster wisdom is to help students cultivate knowledge. 

Our conclusion at this point is that schools should continue to emphasize 
cognitive achievements as the vast majority of them have been doing. Some 
of you may not be willing to accept this conclusion. You may believe some 
other goal Reserves higher priority in the work of the schooI,4)erhaps some- 
thing like general ability to think (apart from any particular body of knowl- 
edge), or perhaps having the proper affective dispositions, or stable personal 
adjustment, or simply love of learning. / 

If you do, you ought to be prepared to explainhow different degrees of at- 
tainment of the goal you would support can be determined. For if you can- 
not do this, if you claim yourf avored goal is intangible and hence immeasur- 
able, there is room for strong suspicion that it may, not really be very impor- 
tant (since it has no clearly observable concomitants or consequences to 
render it tangible and measurable). Or perhaps the problem is that you don't 
have a very concrete idea of what it is you propose as a goal. 

Let us return to the question of what schools are for, and in particular, for 
what they should be accountable. It follows from what h*as been said about 
the purposes of schooling, and about (he cooperation required from the stu- 
dent if those pin-poses are to be achieved, that the school should not accept 
responsibility for the learning achievement of every individual pupil. The es- 
sential condition for learning is the purposeful activity, the willingness to 
work hard to learn, of the individual leainer. Learning is nQt a gift any school 
can give. It isa prize the learner himself mist pursue. If a pupil is unwilling or 
unable to make the effort required, he will learn little in even the best schook 

Does this mean that a school should give the student maximum freedom to 
learn, that it should abandon prescribed curricula and course content in favor 
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of independent. study on projects .selected by the pupils themselves? I do not 
think so/Surely all learning must be done by the learner himself, but a good 
.teacher can motivate, direct, and assist the learning process to great advan- 
tage. For a school to model its instructional program after the kind of free 
learning pupils do on their own out of school is to abandon most qf its special 
valne as a school, most of its very reason for existence. 

Harry Broudy and John Palmer, discussing the demise of the kind of 
i)rogressiveediication^(lvocate(l by Dewey's disciple William H. Kilpatrick, 
^had this to say about the predecessors of ourcontempbrars free schools ahd 
open classrooms: - * ""^ 

A technically sophisticated society simp / docs not dare leave 
the acquisition of systematized knowledge to concomitant learning, 
the by-products of projectjrthat are themselves wholesome slices of 
juvenile life. Intelligence without systematized knowledge will 
do only for the most ordinary, everyday problems. International fc 
amity, survival in our atomic age, automation, racial integration, 
are not common everyda> problems to which common-sense 
knowledge and a sense of decency are adequate. 3 

Like Broud> and Palmer, I believe that command of useful knowledge is 
likely to be achieved most rapidly and most surely when the individual 
pupil's effort to learn is motivated, guided, and assisted by expert instruc-/ 
tion Such instruction is most likely Jo occur, and to be most efficient and ef- 
fective, when given in classes, not to individuals singly. 

If the school is not held to account for the. success of each of its pupils in 
learning, for what should jt be accountable? I would say that it should accept 
responsibility for providing a favorable learning environment. Stich an en- 
vironment, in my view, is one in which the student's efforts to learn are: 

1. guided arid assisted by acapable, enthusiastic teacher; 

2. facilitated by an abundance of books, films, apparatus, equipment, 
and other instructional materials; \ 

3. stimulated and rewarded by both formal ffnd.informal recognition of 
^achievement; and , \ " 1 

•4? reinforced by the example and the help of other interested, hard-work- 
.ing. students. ^ 

The first two of these aspects of a favorable learning environment are un- v 
likely to be seriously questioned, Btit perhaps a word or Jwo needs to be said 
in defense of the other two. First, what of the need for formal recognition and 
reward of achievement as a stimulus of efforts to achieve? 

In the long run learning may be its own reward. But th ^experience of gen- 
erations of good* teachers has shown that in the short run learning is greatly 
facilitated by more immediate recognition and rewards. TlJis means.words of 
praise and of reproof, which good teachers have used from ancient time. It 
means Jests and grades, reports and honors, diplomas and degrees. These 
* formal means and occasions for recognizing and rewarding achievement are 
y built into our system of education. We will do welj to. retain them, to 
disrcgard,tfft^perennial advice of edticational reformers that stich so-called 
extnnsic incentives to achievement be abandoned— unless, of course, we are 
•also willing. to abandon excellence as a goal for our efforts. 

Next, what of the influence of classmates in either stimulating, assisting, 
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and rewarding efforts to achieve, or disparaging and ridiculing those efforts? 
In the experience of many teachers these positive or negative influences can 
be very strong. Of course a &acher\s attitudes and behavior can tend tp 
encourage or discourage learning. But much also depends on the attitudes the 
students bring with them to the class. If they are interested and prepared to 
work hard, learning can be productive fun. If not,Jcarning is likely to be 
listless and unproductive. - 

There may be some tC&ehers with a magic touch that can convert an un- 
interested, unwilling class into a group of eager learners. I myself have pn- 
c,ouiitcrcd such leached only in movies or novels. Surely the) are too rare to 
count on for solving the problems of motivation to learn, especially in some of 
tht\inbre difficult situations. Forthdmost part, motivation to learn is an atti- 
tude a s tud ent has or lacks well hciorj^partjcular courscof i nstruction ever 
begins. . „ 

Going to school is an opportunity, and ought to be so regarded by all 
pjipils. The good intentions that led us to enact compulsory schooling laws 
have trapped us. School attendance, can be made compulsory. School learn- 
ing cannot be. So some of our classrooms are loaded with youths who have no 
wish to be. there, whose aim is not to learn but to escape from learning. Such a 
classroom is no t.a favorable learning environment. 

^The remedy is obvious. No upper grade or high school young person 
ought to be allowed in a class unless he wants to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity tt offers.. Keeping him there under compulsion will do him no good, 
and will do others in the class harm. .Compulsory school attendance: laws 
were never intended to create such a problem for teachers and .school of- 
ficials. Have we the \vit"t6 recognize the source of this problem, and the 
courage to act to correct it? > . 

Let me now recapitulate what I have tried to say about what schools are 
for.'* " 

1. Public education in America* today is in trouble. 

2. Though many conditions contribute to our present difficulties, the. 
fundamental cause is our own confusions concerning the central purpose of 
our activities. 

3. Schools have been far too willing to accept responsibihtyforsolvingall 
of the problems of young people, for meeting all of their immediate needs. 
That schools have failed to discharge these* obligations successfully is el carl) 
evident, 

4. Schools are for learning. They should bend most of their efforts to the 
facilitation of learning. 

5. The kind of learning on which schools should concentrate most of their 
efforts is cognitive competence, the command of useful knowledge. 

6. Knowledge is a structure of relationships among concepts. It must he 
built by the learner himself as he seeks understanding of the information he 
bas received. 

7.. Affective dispositions are important by-products of all human experi- 
ence, but they seldom are or should be the principal targets of our educa- 
tional efforts. We should be much more concerned with moral education than 
with affective education. > 

8. Intellectual skills are more often praised as educational goals than de- 
fined clearly, enough to be taught effectively. Broadly general intellectual 

* / 
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.skills are mainly hypothetical constructs that are hard to de lonstratc in real 
life. Highly specific intellectual skills are simply .aspects of knowledge. 
9. Wisdom depends primarily,. on knowledge, secondarily on experience. 

10. Schools should not accept responsibility for the success of even pupil* 
Jn learning, .since that success depends so much on the'ptipiTs own efforts. 

11. Learning is a personal activity that each student must carr> on for hiin- 
M'lf. • ■ 0 

12. Individual learning is greatly facilitated by group instruction. 

13. Schools should he held accountable for providing a good learning en- 
vironment, which consists of a) capable, enthusiastic teachers, b) abundant 
and appropriate instructional materials, e) founal recognition and reward of 
achievement, and d) a class'of willing learners. 

*I4. Since learning cannot be made compulsory, school attendance ought 

THnio^nreOnipuko^eithcr; — — \ — — _ . 

Schools ought to be held accountable. One way or another, they surely 
will be held accountable. If they |>ersist in trying to do too many things, things 
they were not designed and are not equipped to do well, things that in .some 
cases cannot be done at all, they will show up badly when called to account. 
Hut there is one ver> important thing they were designed and are equipped to 
do well, and that many schools have done very well ^ the past. That is to 
cultivate.cognitive competence, to foster the learning of useful kno* . ledge. If 
they keep this as their primary aim and do not allow unwilling learners to 
sabotage the learning process, they are likel> to ^ive an excellent accounting 
of their effectiveness and worth. 

\ • 
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The Process of Education Revisited 

by Jerome S. Bruner 
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"/ believe I would be quite satisfied to declare* ifjwt a mora- 
torium, then something of a dcemphasis an matters/that Juwe to 
do with tHtstrticture of history, the structure of phijsUjCthX 
nature of mathematical consistency, and deal with th fn rathrr 
In the context of the problems that face us" 

* i * 

Ten years have passed since The Process ojj^lucation was published— a 
decade of enormous change in the perspective and emphasis of educational 
reform. I am torn between beginning my account as an archaeologist recon- 
structing that period by its, products, :or bcjjmniiig with a message of revolu- 
tionary import. I shall moderate both impulses, begin with a bit of archaeol- 
ogy, and show how my excavations led me to a certain revolutionary zeal. 

Let me reconstruct the period in which The Process of Education came 
into being. Nineteen fifty- nine was a time of grca? concern oyer the intellec- 
tual aimlessncss of our schools. Great strides had been made in many fields of 
knowledge, and these advances were not being reflected in what was taught 
in our schools. A huge gap had grown between what mi^ht be called the head 
and the tail of the academic procession. There was great fear, particularly, 
that we were not producing enough scientists and engineers. 

It was the period shortly after Sputnik J. The great problem faced by 
smucof my colleagues in Cambridge at the time was that modern physics and 
mathematics vyere not represented in the curriculum, yet many of the deci- 
sions that society had to make were premised on being able to understand 
modern science Something had to be done to assure that the ordinary deci- 
sion maker within the society would have a sound basis for decision. The task 
was to get started on the teaching ofVscicnce and, later, other subjects. 'Hicy 
were innocent days. But beware such judgments rendered in retrospect. At 
worst, the early pen'6d suffered an excess of rationalism. 

T|ic prevailing notion was that if you understood the structure of km, 
edge, then that understanding would permit you to go ahead on your owu, 
you did not need to encounter everything in nature in order to know nature, 
but by understanding some deep principles you could extrapolate to the par- 
ticulars as heeded. Knowing was a canny strategy whereby you could know a 
great deal about a lot of things while keeping. very little in mind. 

This view essentially opened the possibility that those who understood a 
field well— the practitioners of the field— could work with teachers to pro- 
duce new curricula. For the first time in the modern age. the acme of scholar- 
ship, even in our great research institutes and universities, was to convert 
knowledge into pedagogy, to turn it back to aid the learning of the young. It 
was a brave idea and a noble one. for all its pitfalls. It is an idea that still bears 
close scrutiny,. and we shall give it some later. 

It was this point of view that emerged .from the famous Wbods Hole con- 
ference on improving education in science (the impetus and inspiration for 
The Process of Education). No curriculum project in the first five yearsaftcr 
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that was worth its .salt unless jt could .sport a Nobel laureate or two on its 
Icttcrhcadl j 

The rational structuralism of W oods I {$£e had its internal counterpoise in 
mtuitionisui~ thcespousahjf pood guessing, of courage to make leaps, to go 
a long w;ry on a little/It was mind at its best, being active, e.xtrapolativi^iii- 
novative, jy>ing from something frnntWield to areas that were not so firmly 
known in order to have a basis for test. Of course, everybody knew thai-good 
teachers* always have encouraged such' use of mind* But perhaps good 
teachers were being driven underground by the prevailing literalism. . . , 

At -Woods Hole and after there was also* a great emphasis on active learn- 
ing poking into things yourself, an emphasis on active discovery rather than 
upon the passive consumption of knowledge. It, too. derived from thcldea 
that making things one's own was an activity that would get things structured 
in ones own way rather than as in the book. Some enthusiasts ran away with 
the idea of the ''discovery method." that one should even discover the names 
of the constellations! It is a modest idea, but with profound consequences, 
some of which were not understood at the time— and we shall come back to it. 

During t (pearly Sixties, in various projects, it was discovered again and 
again how difficult it was to get to the limit of children's competence when 
9 the teaching w;« c good. . , . No wonder then that Ve concluded that any 
.subject could be taught in some honest form to an\ child at any stage in Ins de- 
velopment. "Ill is did not necessarily mean that it could be taught in its final 
form, hut it did mean that basically there was a courteous translation that 
could reduce ijjeas to a form that young. students eould-grasp. Sot to provide 
such translation was discourteous to them. 'Hie pursuit of this ideal vyas prob- 
ably the most .important outcome of the great period of curriculum building 
in the Sixties. 

Willi all .of this there went a spirit and attitude to ward A st orients. The" 
learner was not one kind of person, the scientist or historian another kind. The 
schoolboy learning ph> sics did so as a physicist rather than as a consumer of 
some facts wrapped in what came to be called at Woods I iole a "middle lan- 
guage/' A middle language talks about the subject rather than talking the 
.subject. 

I recall a dark day on Cape Cod, the day after the conference ended. It 
was raining. We. the steering committee, thought surely the whole enterprise 
had been wrongly conceived. We would end. we feared, by turning the edu- 
cational. Establishment against us and science. Then The Process oj Educa- 
tion was published? It was acclaimed. I want to tell you about acclaim. Ac* 
claim is very hard to cope with if you have business in mind. For once some- 
thing is acclaimed jt can be ignored in a noble way. The acclaim from which 
■we suffered .was that each reader-teacher picked the part he liked best and 
proclaimed it was exactly what he vyas doing! But the period of being ac- 
claimed into iuifrhtenec passed as new curricula began to appear. 

Producing curriculum turned out to be not quite as we academics had 
thought. Something a bit strained would happen when one caused to work 
together a most gifted and experienced teacher and an equally gifted and ex- 
perienced scientist, historian, or scholar. There was much to he learned on 
both .sides, and the process was slow and decisions had to be made about the 
level at which one wanted to pitch the effort— the college-bound, the 'aver- 
age/* the .shun kfd?* 

. so 
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There were .^iiccts of the undertaking that we had nnt counted on— 
'^i\ostIy- after the |. roductii u. One was theprohlcin nf bureaucracy in educa- 
\ tion (the subject of an entire ycarbnnk recently published by the ASCI))/ 
including the issues nf adnptionand distributinn of materials, etc. A second 
was an even deeper problem; the training nf teachers to use curricula. Bnth of 
these remain unresolved— the first constrained by fiscal difficulties, the 
second by the genuinely puzzling questinns of teacher recruitment, training, 
and superyisinn: I cannot pretend tn cninpetcncc in this area. . . . 

So rmicHTor the archaeology. WhaH shculd like to do nn\y is shift tn othor 
niattprsmore concerned with present and future. 

^ The mnvemcht of which The Process of Education was a part Avas based 
" on a formula nf faith: that learning was what students wanted tn dn, that they 
wanted to achieve an expertise in some particular subject matter. Their 
motivation was taken for granted. It alsn accepted the tacit assumption that 
everybody whn came to these curricula in the schnols already had been the 
beneficiary of the middle-class hidden curricula that taught them analytic 
skills and; launched them in the traditinnally intellectual use of mind. 

Failure tn question these assumptinns has, nf cntirse, caused much grief to 
all-orhisrlxrHne-tpiote from-the prcfac«M>f-a book I havejust M'rittcn, Jhe 
Relevance of Education: 1 * ' 

This book is built around essays written between 1964 and 1970, 
years of deep and tumultuous change. They were disturbing years. 
They had an impact in their own right, amplified by my increasingly 
strnng invnlveinent during the period with very young human 
beingsrThcsc Were my "subjects** in experiments and nbscrvations. 
The enntrast between the exterinr social turbulence and the human 
helplessness I was studying kept impnsing itself. 

The.pcrind of these essays is the period nf the elaboratinn nf 
youth culture, with its concomitant revnlt against "establishment 4 ' 
schooling. It extends from Berkeley to Columbia, thrnugh the Har- 
vard bust and thejSorbnnnc riots, to the Prague spring and summer, 
and the beginnings of the long and cruel winter that followed. In our 
nwn universities we have gnne frnm the salad days nf "new cnl- 
legcs** to the present "hard Iine"nf so many faculties. Theynung be- 
gan the period in political activism; then there was the sharp i ireX)f a 
new extremism; now, in . . . carIyT7TT97X»JJi is a new disengagement. 

Through the turmnil and idealism of iKcScycars f Has run a theme 
of "naturalness,** of "spnntaiicity," of the immediacy nf learning 
thrnugh direct encounter. A distrust of traditional wiyshasbrnught 
into question whether schools as micIj might nnt bepart of the prnb* 
lem— rather than a snhitinnJp.thepmblem\ire(lu&tion. American 
educational reform in the early SixtiWwas concerned principally 
with the reennstructinn of curriculum. The ideal was clarity and 
self-direction of intellect in the use nf modern knnwledge. 

There were brave efforts and .successful nnes in -mathematics * 
and physics, in chemistry and binlogy, and even in the bchavinral 
sciences. The faltering nf the humanists at this time was puzzling, 
though it later became clearer* A revision of the humanities invnlved 
too many explnsive issues, we were tn discover. 

In the second half of the decade, the period of these essays, 
deeper doubts began tn develop. Did revisinn nf curriculum suffice, 
or was a innre fundamental restructuring of the entire educational 
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system in order? Plainly, the origins of the doubt go deep and far 
back jnto the changing culture and technology of our times. But 
our ruinous and cruel war in Vietnam led many who would have re- 
mained complacent to question our practices and priorities. How 
could a Society he so.enonnously wealthy, yet so enormously and 
callously destructive, while professing idealism? How wage a war 
. in the name of a generous way of life, while our own way of life in- 
cluded urban ghettos, a cultmeof poverty, racism, and worse? 

We looked afresh at the appalling effects of poverty and racism 
on the lives of children, and the extent to which schools had become 
instrument? of the evil forces in our society. Eloquent book? like 
Jonathan Kozols. Death at an Early Afiv began to appear. 

At/ w as the black community that first sought "free schools/* 
freedom schools. They were to help blacfc identity, to give a sense of 
control back to the .community. Just as the civil rights movement 
provided models for .social protestat largcso, too, the drive for free 
schools for the children of the black poor prod (feed a counterpart 
response in the intellectual middle-class community. The revolt 
against the system very quickly came to include the educational 
Establishment. Generous* minded men like Ivan , Mich and Paul 
Goodman, inveighing against the deadening bureaucratic hold of 

* ^teachers and educational administrators, voiced a new romanti- 

cism: salvation by spontaneityr ~dis-cstablish v the established 
schools. It, was a view that, as we know, took immediate root in the 
**in" i youtlj culture. 

f BnUfjromanticism was solace for some, despair was the order 
for others. By the spring of 1970, when Elizabeth Hall, one of the 
editors of Psychology Today, asked me what I thought about Auier- 
y ican education at the moment, all I could answer was that it had - 
passed into a state of utter crisis. It had failed to respond to chang- 
ing serial needs, lagging behind rather than leading. My work on 
early education and social class, for example, had convinced me 
that J he educational system was, in effect, our way oftnaintaininga • 
class system— a group at the bottom. It crippled the capacity of chil- 
dren in the lowest socioeconomic quarter of the population, and 
particnlarjy those who were black, to participateat full power in the 
society, and it did so early and effective!",. 

It is not surprising then that this little volume, arranged roughly. 

* in chronological order, should begin with an essay that bears the 
title, "The Perfectibility of Intellect," vintage 1965. and end with 
one called "Poverty and Childhood^ a product of 1970. ] t " 

And so a half decade passed. By 1970 the concern was no longer to change 
schools from withi~ by curriculum, but to refit them altogether to the needs 
of society, to change them as institutions. It is no longer refonr !iat revolu- 
tion that has come to challenge us. And it is not so plain what is the roleof the 
academic in such an enterprise. f 
— iVi!^>Y?M!°! onc d° now? What would be the-patteni at a Woods Hole 
conference in 1971? It would not be in Woods Hole, in that once rural, coastal 
setting. More likely, we would gatfier in the heart of a great city. The task 
would cr*!er around the dispossession of the children of the poor and the 
alienation of the middle-class child. In some crucial respect, the medium 
would surely he the message: the school, not the curriculum, or the society 
and not even the school. And in my view, through my perspective, the issues 
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would have to do with how one gives back initiative and a smse of potency , 
how one activates to tempt one to want to learn again. When that is accom- 
plished, then curriculum becomes an issue again— curriculum jiot as a subject 
but as an approach fo learning and using knowledge. * . 

u The^rest of what I have to say concerns these issues— of activating a 
leamer,*of giving him his full sense of intent and initiative. 

Consider first getting people to want to learn something, how to make the 
learning enterprise sustained and compelling. In a recent article in the Satttr- 
day Review, I proposed that itis possible to conceive of a Monday-Wednes- 
day-£riday curriculum covering the standard topics, and a Tuesday-Thurs- 
day and indeed Saturday way of doing things in which immediate and com- 
pelling concerns are given the central place— activism? Ijot them on Tues- 
days and Thursdays prepare "briefs" in behalf of their views, make a case for 
things thpy care about. Let them prepare plans of action, whether they be on 
issues in the school; on the local scene, or whatever. What is important is to 
learn to bring all one's resources to bear on something that matters to you 
now. These are the times for the migratory questions that wander on long 
4 after their answers are forgotten, just because they are great questions. And 
there must be mqre time For the expressive elements — the encounters, the 
hates, the loves, the feelings. All this need not be antic, nor need it all be in the 
manner of presenting one's case. I have seen experiments using imp ro visa - 
tional theater, drank, film, and the like to teach and to question history, pro- 
jects in which one learns to construe events through different sets of eyes. To 
wi it an extraordinary extent do films and plays of the contemporary scene 
matter in this! Ionesco or Pirandello are not so much concerned with absurd- 
ity but with how not.to be caught with the obvious. This is not something to be 
prescribed. But ft can surely be explored how it is we are perplexed by the 
texture of the society jn which we live. * 

An extraordinary, moving book called Children of Barbiana is about a 
contemporary Tuscan lull town in Italy. The children there had fa ilea! so 
many Kmes in so many Ways in school tnat they had given up generation after 
generation— consigned to unskilled labor. A priest came to the parish. lie 
stained a school in which nobody Avas to fail, a school in which it was expected 
thai everybody had to pass. It was everyone's responsibility to see that every - 
body in the class mastered the lesson before any body could go on to the next 
lesson. ^ - 

A community is a powerful force for effective learning. Students,' when 
encouraged,, are tremendously helpful to each other. They are like a cell, a 
revolutionary cell. It is the cell in which mutual learning and instruction can 
occur, a unit within a classroom with its own sense of compassion and respon- 
sibility for its members. 

These were matters we did not do enough with at Woods Hole. \J'e did 
not think about mutuality because we were stuck on the idea of curriculum— 
in spite of the fact that our laboratories and our \ ery curriculum projects^ ere 
set up rather like communes! 

Inevitably, somebody will ask . "Well how are you going to grade them?'* 
You might also ask. "How in the world are you going to grade all of these dis- 
tinguished colleagues who write collaborativ e articles among themselves and 
their graduate students?. * 

There is a group of high school girls in Concord, Massachusetts, who are 
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tutoring in the local elementary school. Those who are acquainted with cross- 
age tutoring will know, as I discovered, th&extent to which those who help 
are helped; that being a teacher makes one a better learner. But should it be 
such a surprise? Is this not what is meant by passing on the culture? 

What we say of the peer group and the near-peer group holds for the dif- 
ferent age levels within the society. For in some deep way, what is needed is 
the reestablishinent of a "learning community" beyond formal school, which, 
as now constituted, is fur too isolating. It is not jusfby removing the barriers 
between elementary and high school students or by establishing a lifetime 
relationship to one's college where one can return for sustenance and be- 
come part of a broader learning community again. Nf.I.T. pronounced a few 
years ago that an engineer's education is obsolete after five years, so he must 
•be broughtback to bring him up to date. Let him come back, yes, but let the 
price of admission be that he discharge his obligation then to those who are 
just beginning— teacher, tutor', guide, what? 

Finally, I would like to explore, in the interest of relevance, whether we 
might* not recapture something of they'd notion of vocation, of ways of life, 
or to use the expression of so many undergraduates today, of 'lifestyles." I am 
impressed with contemporary concern for lifestyles. I have just finished a 
term as master of Currier House, a Radclif fe-Harvard house, and I assure you 
of the genuineness of this concern. But lam appalled that it is rarely translated 
into what ,one does with a lifestyle, the kind of vocation and livelihood in 
which we can express it. Could it be that in our stratified and fragmented 
society, our students simply do not know about local grocers and theirstyJes, 
local doctors and theirs, local taxi drivers and theirs, local p</>ical activist? 
and theirs? And don't forget the styles of local bookies, aspiring actresses, or 
illegitimate mothers. No. I really Relieve that our young have become so 
isolated that they do not know the roles available in the society and the variety 
of styles in which they are played. I would urge that we find some way of 
connecting t.he diversity of the society to the phenomenon of school, to keep 
the latter from becoming so isolated and the former so suspicious. 

Let me add one last thing not directly connected with The Process of Edu- 
cation, but a problem of the first order today. One cannot ignore it in talking 
of education. We shall kill ourselves, as a society and as human beings, unless 
we address our efforts to redressing the deep, deep wounds that we inflict on 
the poor, the outcast, those who somehow do not fit within our caste.system— 
be they black or dispossessed in any way. If there is one thing that has come 
out of our wock with the very young, it is the extent to which "being out," not 
having a chanceas an adult; or as a parent, very quickly reflects itself in loss of 
hope in the child. As early as the second or third year a child begins to reflect 
this loss of hope. 

When any group is robbed of its legitimate aspiration, it will aspire des- 
perately and by means that outrage the broader society, though they are ef- 
forts to sustain or regain dignity Inequity cannot be altered by education 
alone, another lesson we have learned in the past decade. The impact of 
poverty is usually transmitted through the school as well. It cannot be coun- 
teracted by words unless there are also jobs andjopportunities available to 
express society's confidence in what is possible after school. 

There must be ways in which wc can think honestly of reformulation of 
the institutions into which our schools fit, as one integral part. Sureiy it 
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requires that we redirect our resources, re-order our priorities, redefine our 
-.national effort, and come to terms with the fact that we have a deep and 
brutal racism in us— in all of us. We must learn how to cope with thai. -ITie 
young know it; they despise our failure to talk about it and our other diffi- 
culties. History may well side with them: 

In the end, we must finally appreciate that education is not a neutral, 
subject, nor is it an isolated subject. It is a deeply political issue in which we 
guarantee a future for someone and, frequently, in guaranteeing a futuse for 
someone,- we deaf somebody else out. If I had my choice now, in terms of a 
curriculum project for the Seventies, it would be to find a means whereby we 
could bring society back to its sense of values and priorities in life, I believe I 
would he quite satisfied to declare, if not a moratorium, then. something of a 
deemphasis on matters that, hive to do with thestructure of history, thestrttc- 
ture:of phySics, the nature of mathematical consistency, and deal with them 
rather in the context of the problems that face, us. We might better concern 
xiurselves with how those problems can be solved, not just by practical actionr 
but by putting knowledge, wherever we find it and in whatever form we find 
it, to work in these inassiVe tasks. We might put vocation and intention back 
into the process of education, much more firmly than we had it there before. 

A decade later, we realize that The Pwcessof 'Education was the begin- 
ning of a revolution, arfd^pne cannot yet know how far it will go. Reform of 
curriculum is not enough, Keform of the school is probably not enough. The 
issue is'one of man's capacity for creating a culture, society, and technology 
that not only feed^him but keep him caring and belonging. 



I. Anita Cil (cd.). New York: W. \V. Norton, 1971. 
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January 1979 

\ Can Our Schools v Get Better? 

by John L Coodlad 

The answer is "possibly" says Dean Coodlad. But reconstruc- 
tion and improvement will require a new vision and a supreme^ 
cooperative effort by enlightened citizens and professionals. 
' Here are basic considerations. 

, * . . > 

The generally accepted goal^of Improving our schools may be chimeric. This 
is not to say that-school Improvement is impossible. But it is to suggest that, 
m given the circumstances surrounding schooling today and what is needed to 
effect improvement, we— that is, our society— may not be up to it. Indeed, 
given certain of these circumstances and conditions, our schools may 'deteri- 
orate; and dissatisfaction and disaffection may increase. 

I do not, personally accept the proposition that school improvement is an 
impossible goal. But I do not believe that ourschoolswilfbebettersimplyby " 
wishing them so or by trying harder to do much of what is now done. And my 
skepticism regarding many of our most popular beliefs about education and 
' schooling and the practices stemming from them is such thafl would more 
readily predict, from much of our ef for*, poorer rather than better schools for 
the future. But this need not be a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

■ The argument for or against my major proposition* revolves around a'set 
*of related propositions. I Shall state several of ihese and then discuss each in 
turn. Instead of % waiting to the concluding pages to make some positive 
suggestions for school improvement, I, shall advance a position regarding 
each subproposition. indicating what I believe is required if* solid progre«s in 
education and schooling^ to be realized. 

The Elements of Debate 

Proposition One: The norm by which the performance of schools is now 
judged is entirely inadequate, from one perspective, and, from another, cor- 
rupts the educative process. 

Proposition Two: The fixing of responsibility for improved performance 
according to the standards used inhibits the creative processes required for 
significant progress. 

Proposition Three: Virtually equating education with schooling has so 
burdetfed the schools with responsibility that satisfactory performance, cvtfi * 
if appropriate norms and standards of accountability were applied, would be 
exceedingly difficult to a;tain. 

Proposition Four: The widely accepted assumption that schooling is good 
and more is better* has resulted in an enlarged system that serves, as often as 
not, to deprive the educational process of the nourishing resources it needs. 

Proposition Five: Although much of the support forour system of school- 
ing hgs been derived from rhetorical- principles exhorting individual oppor- 
tunity ,%egalitariariism, and openness., in acfuality the system is quite closed 
with respect to principles of oneration othei than those on which it has been * 
built. ? 

PropositiopSix: The prevfcjfing theories of change that take as their model 
faotories and assembly lines simply do not fit the realities of schooling, and so 
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funds usually accompan>ing their application mil) compound thex)cfeof 
failure arid disappointment. * 

Proposition Seven, hi spite of some self -congratulatory rhetoric to the 
contrary, education is still a relative!) weak profession, badlv di\ ided within 
itself and not. yet embodying the core of professional values and knowledge 
required to resist fads, special-interest groups, and -^perhaps most serious of 
all—funding influences.** V f 

> Parti) a« a consequence of what some of these subpropositions imply, 
schools are not now in charge of their own destinies. Many of ok changes and 
adaptations they should have initiated b> then. Ives arc now being forced 
upon them by court and legislative action. And, unfortunately, many people, 
outside ohschools who think they know what will lead to school improve- 
ment are not unique!) blessed with the special insight and w isdoin that would 
telf them what is required. 

The Standard of Success 

Over a period of more than 300 ) tfars, the American people have enlarged 
their educational expectations for schools. Beginning with narrowly apa- 
jdeinic and religious goals in the seventeenth century, they added vocational 
and social goals in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and goals of per- 
sonal or self-realization in the twentieth. These goals now encompass a'vvide 
range of knowledge, skills, and values and a kaleidoscopic array of scientific, 
humanistic, and aesthetic sources of human enlightenment. Nearly aftof our 
children spend eight or nine years in the place to which primarv responsibil- 
ity for achieving the?e goals is conscious!) ascribed. Most spend 12 or 13 years 
there; some spend 16 or 20 or more. 

And yet we are content to use various combinations of the fiist six letters 
of the alphabet and two numbers, sometimes representing total scores and 
sometimes percentile rankings, as virtually the sole evidonce for passing de- 
finitive judgment on the adequacy of an individuals or a school's perform- 
ance. Large numbers' of parents apparentl) suffer no pangs of conscience in 
withholding support and love or inflicting pain and humiliation purely on the 
basis of these, letters and grades. Others bestow gifts and lavish praise on their 
achieving children with little thought to whether their marks were obtained 
with little effort, through cheating, or at the expense of peers, some of them 
friends and neighbors. 

• But neither these dissatisfied/satisfied parents nor tlu'ir Yellow citizen 
nonparents give much thought to whether the students* curricula w ere well- 
balanced, their interest and* curiosit) aroused, their talents unleashed, their 
creativity fostered, or their sentiments and tastes refined. Presumabl) , the al- 
mighty letter grade and the .SAT score tell it all. 

We snrilt wryly when a speaker repeats the dichc. Half the students will 
always be below average, and weran never have most of thestfidents^above 
the fiftieth percentile. But next datave're back in that old groove again, hard 
at work trying to get everyone above the mean. Clearl) , b) this criterion our 
schools never will be any hctrsr* 

My suhproposition, stated earlier, is that from one. perspective the con- 
ventional achievement norm is an inadequate criterion of school success and, 
from another, it corrupts the educative process. If we are to use student out 
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come as a major measure of school and student performance— and I assume 
we wrtjjpr a long time to come— th«R let us at least endea\ or to appraise that 
performance in line with .the four sets of goals for which our schools are re- 
sponsible. This means developing and using tests geared to domains desig- 
nate^ by these goals and not tests made up of of ten-irrele f \ ant item* 'designed 
to elicit 503 success and 50% failure— testjrpiUihg student against student but 
telling jis little or nothing abguttliein or their schools * 

But we must go far beyoritJ such measurement into \vhat is, surprisingly, 
-little-^xplored'tenrain— namely, into, qualitative appraisals^ what goes on in 
srhooPs. For f he past several.year$ my colleagues and I have been developing 
instruments by means of which to describe elements of the curriculum and 
teaching; to solicit administrators*, teachers*, students*, and parents* iews on 
aspects of schooling; and to compare and relate some of these data. The task 
is extraordinarily difficult— fat more difficult than measuring'student out-, 
come. Perhaps this is why so little along these lines has been done. Our pur- 
pose Is not to evaluate schools but to emphasize the necessity of assembling 
data on school-as a basis for determining their present condition and begin- 
ning a process of improvement. 

It seems tcljriiy associates and me that howa student spends precious time 
in school and how he feels about what goes on there is of much greater sig- 
nificance thatf how he scores on a standardized achievement test. Hut I am not 
at all'sure &at the American people are ready to put a rather straight forward 
criteriop'such as this ahead of the marks and scores we worship mindlessly in 
mucMhe same way our supposedlymore primitive ancestors worshiped the 
gocK of thunder and pre.. And so it will be difficult for schools to get better 
ami even more difficult for them to appear so. 

Accountability ; ' m • 

Adherence to nornf-referenced standardized test scores as the standard 
for judging student teacher, and school performance has led quite naturally 
to a stultifying approach to accountability. There is nothing wrong with the 
idea of being accountable— that is, being required to give a/ account. The 
problems and injustices in»contemporary approaches to educational account- 
ability stein from the fact that all the richness, shortcomings, interpersonal 1 
relations, successes. #od failures are reduced to a few figures, muchasoncre- 
' cords profits and losses in a ledger book. 

This is the familiar, linear, reductionist model that squares nicely with the - 
manufacture of paper cups and safety pins and the basics of bookkeeping. 
During the pa*t two decades it has-been applied to the preparation of schooL 
administrators, teacher education, planning and "budgeting processes, and, 
most recently, the progress and graduation of high school students. We are all 
familiar with accountability by objectives,.competency-based teacher edu- 
cation, PPBS, and proficiency tests". The expectation in using all of these is 
that education in tfie school will improve as a u /jscqucnde„with higher test 
scores serving as the ultimate criterion. There is no evidence to date that any 
such, improvement has occurred. Indeed, the evidence appears to be pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction. ^ 

The irony here is that the decline in test scores often is blamed on those 
"soft and tender" educational innovationsof the 1960s, not on these "hard and 
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tough" approaches to accountability. Yet there is growing suspicion that the 

• much-touted supposed reforVns of the Sixties never occurred— they were, for 
the most part, nonevents. On the other hand, there is all around usevidence to 
the effect that accountability by objectives, PPBS, competency-based 
teacher education, and the like have-dominated the scene for some time. Is it 
not time to consider /seriously the proposition that this cult of efficiency has 

. failed 'to make our schools more efficient?* Is the time not overdue for 
seriously* considering ot|^r ways of accounting for what goes on in the 
educational system and our schools? * 

How ahout.these criteria, just'for starters: How many students officially 
registered in high Schools were today absent, for reasons other than illness, 

*and walking the/streets of New York, Detroit, Atlanta, Denver, and Los 
Angeles? Why? How many high school and college suicides, world wide, last 
year, occurred as a direct consequence of grades or test scores? What schools 
have trouble keeping students home even when ill because they are so 
anxious to come to school? Or what about this school administrator's criter- 
ion: "I .know this is a better school now because the kids don't throw up ds 
often'? * m : > 

And how about the accounting implied in the following questions: What 
legislators have checked lately to determine how their legislation affected 
school principals* pa penvtork, balance in the curriculum, parents' willingness 
to assist the school, or teachers* freedom to select methods and materials most 
suited to the needs and characteristics of their students? How recently, if 
ever, did the several dozen different kinds of specialists in your sjate de- 
partment of education come together to determine v what a secondary school 
would look like if all of their currently independent proposals cam* iOgether 
in,a single curriculum? How many school districts have adjusted their inser- 
vice education programs and credits so as to provide time and rewards for 

f local school faculties seeking to. improve the quality of life in their work- 
places? 'How many researchers are moving from those studies of single vari- 
ables in the learning process that have yielded no significant findings to those. 

* much more complex inquiries required for understanding school and class- 
room environments so that we might understand, also, how to improve 
them? And how many teachers have thought at least twice and then decided 
to keep their mouths closed before saying that educational research is a waste 
of tirne? ^ , fc * " f 

.These and other accounting questions serve not only to suggest the 
breadth of responsibility we all must share in seeking to imjrrove our schools 
but also the'f oily ofconcent rating the bulk of our time, energy, and resources 
on those ubiquitous test scores. Perhaps the greatest irony ^of all about the' 
diploma mill is' that even as we are regarding high grades with some awe, we 
don't kno\y what they mean. My colleague, Robert Pace, pointed out some 
years ago that school grades prcdici school grades and not much else— not 
compassion, not good work habits, not vocational success, not social success, 
'not happiness. 

If misplaced emphasis were the only consequence of focusing narrowly 
on the accounting process, the subject would not warrant impassioned atten- 
tion. But what arouses one's emotions are the many negative si J* effects al- " 
ready suggested, what is curtailed, and what is driven out. My guess is that 
those relatively low-level cognitive processes most easily measured and most 
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emphasized in the curWnt back-to-basics movement will show some im- 
provement in test scores during coming years. But m> further guess is that 
those more complex intellectual processes not easily measured will Recline at 
an equal, oh greater rate. w 1 

And I am convinced that continuation along the impoverished curricular 
and pedagogical lines implied by "back to basics" would lead ultimately to 
educational bankruptcy in our schools, acceleration in alienation and drop- 
out rates, and in grades having even less relevance to life than they do now. 
But, fortunately, (he weakness of schools demonstrated in their rhetorical 
ziggirig and ragging is also their saving grace. Just as the zig is becoming ex- 
cessive, we start to zag. Regrettably , we often are out of sync— zigging when 
we should be zagging and zagging when we should be zjgging— but that is a 
tale for another day. 

We now need to turn from the reductionist process in schooling by .which 
complex human goals and processes become measurable, relatively unim- 
portant, and probably only remotely related to the important ideas with' 
which we bggan. We need to turn toward learnings rich in opportunities to 
derivcAraried lheaninpsand devise creative, individual approaches to under^ 
standing* and problem solving. Robert Ros*on, tfce distinguished theoretical 
biologist, suggests the contrast between what we do and what we should do: 

r . . [M]an his a biologicalfy rooted need to engage in complex ^ 

activities And it is the activities themselves which are [essential], 

not the cods which are supposed to be attained by them; these ends 
are the inessentials and the by-products. Somehow, we have gotten 
turned around so as to believe that, on the contrary, the ends are 
prjihary.and'the means secondary. 1 * 

More- Is Better 

Three of the propositions state'd at the outset are so closely entwined that I 
shall group them for discussion purposes: 

Three: The virtual equating of education with schooling has so burdened 
the schools with responsibility that satisfactory performance, even if 
appropriate norms and standards of accountability were applied, would be 
exceedingly difficult to attain, 0 

Four. The widely accepted assumption that education and, therefore, 
schooling is good and more is better has significantly enlarged the system btjt 
has hot improved the education provided by that system. 

Five: Although niuch of the support for our system of schooling has been 
derived from rhetoricai^rinciples exnorting.individualop port unity, egalitar- 
iahism, and openness, in actuality the system is quite, closed with respectto 
principles of operation other than those on whieh it has been built v * 

As stated earlier, our schools are expectcJ to address four sets of goals. 
Performing the educational function implied is demanding enough, espec*' 
ially when one realizes the potential fo/ internal conflict in seeking to achieve 
these complex goals. Successful development cf the free self, for example, is 
seen by many as sheer hedonism, interfering with the goal of responsible 
citizenship. But *he ottyer functions the school is expected to undertake vir- 
tually overwhelm the educational ones. They inelude at least the following: 
. If The 'preservation of values and traditions thought to be" central to the 
unification and welfare of previous generations. These interests are not al- 
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ways in the best interests of present and future generations, hence frequent!) 
interfere. with their proper education. 

2. The enhanc/ment of values and traditions seen to be required by 
changing circinitStances. Ecological studies are seen by some people. as es- 
sential for schools, but long-term ecological considerations interfere with 
short-term economic ones. , 

3. Significant contributions to the solution of critical human problems. 
For example, schooh populations and professional personnel are shifted 
about to achieve desegregation, frequently making it more difficult for 
schools to achieve the stability they require for effective educational per- 
formance. . 

4. The performance of functions formerly perfomed by existing institu- 
tions or not yet assumed through the creation of new ones. With no accom- 
panying changes in the resources, time, and regularities of schools and, often, 
no conscious internalization of the new functions, subsequent performance 

* usually Is less than satisfying. 

It should not surprise us that schools receive few accolades for what they 
do in many new areas of responsibility. The behavior problems not dealt with 
in the home are not well dealt with in a school now, lacking what was once a 
home/school collaboration Thfymore schools take on, the more vulnerable 
they are to attack and criticism". Further, the more they take on, the fewer re- 
sources they have for. and the less attention they give to their educational 
function, ironically, the more they take on, the less other institutions assume 
responsibility for education. 

In effect, we have the grandest faith in and expeqtations for education, ac- 
companied by myopic concentration on a single institution in seeking fulfill- 
ment of these expectations. The pressures for Increasing the educative role of 
other agencies and institutions are weak. 

Meanwhile, our schooling-dominated educational system, like some stub- 
bornly self-destructive dinosaur, seeks to adapt only by growing larger. It ex- 
pands at the bottom by enlarging its feet, at the top by growing a longer neck, 
and sideways by expanding its girth. More is equated with good and still 
more with better. But before the system can congratulate itself for effecting 
these expansions, almost everyone is complaining that the schools aresimul- s 
taneously declining in quality (the. test scores are down) and costing more. 

There are very few instances in our society of organizations increasing in 
size without increasing in complexity as well as in preoccupation with self- 
maintenance. Our educational system is, in functioning' reality, an array of 
primary, secondary r and tertiary schools made systemic by a host of assump- 
tions translated into rules and regulations for the operation of each unit. This 
system is held together by structural arrangements of such proportions that 
their maintenance consumes a large portion of the resources allocated to the 
whole. It becomes reasonable to serirusly consider the possibility that 
making the system better, according to the principles by which it operates, 
actually makes the education provided worse. ^ 

In expanding our expectations for schooling, we shall almost invariably be 
disappointed unless we also broaden the criteria of evaluation. In expanding 
our definition of universal schooling, we raised the compulsory leaving age to 
16 without significantly providing educational alternatives for a broader 
range of clientele. Now, decades later, s»me people are proposing a reduc- * 
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tiori in this age'to 14 because many young people find little in school to attract 
theni and disrupt thos*: who have learned to adjust to the principles on w hich 
schools operate. 

^Similarly, we are taking more and more children of a younger age into the 
system and judging the success of this venture by how well these children 
perform on the conventional standards of achievement. We fail to ask what 
.these children gave up in order to go to school earlier or how w ell the school 
is substituting for the declining role of parents. Nonetheless, on the score- 
board we chalk up another victory for universal education. 

I am doubtful about all of this changing rapidly for the better through, 
.some kind of systematic, rational planning. But I do see signs of change', not 
necessarily portending only good things. It is not out of the question that the 
dinosaur will collapse because of its sheer weight and lack of mobility. Bills 
for sweeping voucher plans could and would pass in several states if it w ere 
not for uncertainty about the economic implications,, some considerable 
worries about regulatory procedures (mv \iding those exercised by the bodies 
implementing the legislation), and fear that one dinosaur simply will be 
replaced by another. 1 

Without fully realizing it, we may be at the end of an era. A ne.w era will 
enierge in an evolutionary way and on a broken front. The view that small is 
good is affecting many aspects of our daily lives. Some responsible legisla- 
tors are becoming aware of the fact that their good intentions, expressed in 
bill after bill— many of them underfinanced and most of them hopelessly 
tangled in regulations and procedures of accountability— are compounding 
the work of school personnel. It has been suggested by members of the Cali- 
fornia legislature that they declare a two-year moratorium on legislation 
pertaining to schools. 

As more and more people become products of the system— especially the 
upper levels of the system—its values for personal advancement become less 
clear. As more people participate in the system, interest in virtues such as 
equal access declines. Only the most and least favored segments of the system 
, fight for equality, the former because they are confident in their unequal 
status and the latter because they see the schools as still the avenue of access to 
social and economic equality. All the rest want the "best," not ejpial educa- 
tion. Consequently, support for one standard system declines and the desire 
for alternatives increases. Even if the alternatives differ from the conven- 
tional only in.rhetoric rather than program, they weaken the system, and this 
is not bad. Unfortunately, the alternatives do not necessarily provide better 
education. 

There are two very significant signs of our being at the end of one era, 
even if we cannot yet discern the character of the next. First, principles 
previously unquestioned or questioned only by "radicals" begin to come in 
for more serious, .popular questioning. For example, it is possible for me to 
question here the very concepts with which most of us have spent our lives 
and not be regarded as particularly dangerous— indeed, many of you identify 
readily with what Tarn writing. 

Second, the less tenable long-established principles come to be, the more 
intense the ceremonial rain dances by those .who fear the personal conse- 
quences of new ones. That is, threatened groups and individuals try harder to 
do what gave satisfaction before, however inappropriate ?»id outworn the 
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behaviors may be. For example, it is clear that we should have established, 
long ago, firmer collaborative .bonds between the schools and business and 
industry for the conduct of vocational education. The schools should not have 
shouldered this burden to the degree they did. In so doing, they failed to 
produce the gratitude they expected from the.private sector; toda> , business 
* and industry complain more than ever about the failure of schools to teach the 
basics. As a consequence of the gap between the two, newVstitution's and ar- 
rangements for bridging education and work are emerging. As if to proclaim 
that the old order charrgeth not at" all, segments of the established school- 
related vocational education community have been increasing the intensify 
of.their rain dances. This is a' sure sign that,the times are changing. ] 

Toward New Models of Change I 
And now I shall weave together Propositions 6 and 7: 
Six: The prevailing theories of change that take as their model factories 
and assembly lines simply do not fiRhe realities of^choolin£. , , 

Seven: In spite of some self-congratulatory rhetoric to the contrary, edu- 
cation is still a relatively weak profession, badly divided within itself ^nd 
lacking the necessary core of professional values and knowledge. 

The model of change most commonly applied to educational improve- 
'nient comes from the same root and stem as the^riteria for success, models of 
accountability, and patterns of funding referred to earlier. All are partjof a 
theory of rationality that calls for the precise delineation of goals to be ac- 
complished, the use of goals to fustify means, and the measurement of 
previously defined goals. Applied to the improvement of schooling, the 
model usually assumes an* institution incapable of improving itself, an institu- 
tion not devoid of goals, not with differing goals, but with inadequately 
defined goals. The model also assumes more intelligence outside of schools 
than in them and a relatively impotent, passive target'group of personnel. 

For brevity, let me pass quickly over these assumptions, which undoubt- 
edly are using some consternation in your mind now that I have made them 
explicit .et me simply say that J think they are wrong and.that the more one 
probes into schools as social systems and subcultures, the more firrfi one be- 
comes in the conclusion that the model encompasses the problems ofjschool 
improvement quite inadequately. At any rate, intense utilization accom- 
panied by unprecedented f t unds.has not produced the intended effects in the 
products. , I 

Whether one explores past or piescnt instances of schools .achieving 
marked success in whatever they set out to accomplish, one conies out with a 
quite different picture from the above in regard to how success was achieved, 
however fuzzy and perplexing that picture may be. The elements in tljatpic- 
tun? appear to be at" least the, following: 

1. The schodi as a unit has a great deal of autonomy in* the system or is it- 
self the tota! educational system f or a given population of students in its com- 
munity siting. One immediately t tjiinks of Evanston Township High School 
or New Trier High* School in* an earlier era. The superintendent or principal 
was headmaster of a single school, relatively well paid and free to jravel and 
participate as a person of importance on the national scene. Or onp thinks of 
'that handful (5%) of the all-black schools that produced 21% of/the black 
Ph.D.s during one period of our history. Among them were McDonough 35 
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High School in New Orleans (California State Superintendent Wilson Riles 
graduated from it}; Frederick Douglass High Schoql in Baltimore; Dunbar 
High Scho ol in Washington, D.C; and Booker T. Washington High School in 
Atlanta. Of course, many other factors were i. .olved, but this is part of my 
point: The schools will not be improved by single interventions, however 
well funded. 

2. The school has a sense of mission, unity, identity, and wholeness that 
pervades every aspect of its functioning—? not just its interschplastic a tMe tit- 
programs . The people connected with it have a sense of ownership, of be- 
longing to a special institution^. 'J. teach at" or "I attend Union High" is spoken 
* -with a sense of pride. Currentl> , many aspects of American life work against 
such a school Zeitgeist. Consequent])-, achieving such a school requires 
extraordinary dedication, commitment, and hard \\ ork on the part of every- 
one. * 
\^ 3. The principal is central to the attainment of the kind of school implied. 
'She or hc,,far more than an> other person, shapes and articulates the prevail- 
ing ambiance and creates a sense of mission. In recent studies of schools 
v effecting integration with some success, almost invariably the pr~xipal was 

identified as strategic. In the successful black schools referred to earlier, 
again the significance of the principal— his or her values, dedication, and 
strength— came to the surface. Almost invariably, too. the principal is a per- 
son with a strong sense of personal worth and potency, one who takes a 
position on issues and is not regarded as a pawn of the superintendent or of 
strong individuals or groups within the community. $ * 

* 4. The surrounding infrastructure is supportive.The superintendent rec- 

ognizes the school as the key unit for change and improvement, encourages 
principals to be captains of their ship, works directly with them as often as 
possible rather than building a wall of central office administrators between 
them and himself, and supports the in even while disagreeing with them. A 
significant part of the budget — the discretionary part— is built from the bot- 
tom up, with each school principal bringing forward plans projected several 
years into the future, plans, developed collaboratively at the site level. 

You will be thinking, "Of course, anyone can succeed in such an ideal 
setting." But this is to miss *my point. Ideals arc not given; they represent 
conditions to be achieved. 

The school milieu and characteristics described will not in themselves 
assure high attainment in the academic, social, vocational, and personal goals 
r k set .for our schools. But they do suggest some necessary but insufficient 
, ,o con«iHons generally neglected in society's efforts to improve schooling. And 
* they, certainly suggest the folly of employing simple' panaceas designed to at- 
• * feet some small part of the instructional process. A school that is well along 
1 toward becoming a ><ood place to work and study is the school that can take 
on virtually any project with reasonable expectations of success. 

It goes ahnost without saying that much more is required for successful 
educational performance. But most of the rest lies in the classroom and is up 
to teachers. Again, however, the principal plays a key role in providing the 
support, encouragement, and resources required — the very conditions he or 
she .requires for effective performance as a principal. 

Basic to theprincipal's role in instructional improvement are at least two 
^ major kinds of understanding. First, the criterion of accountability for the 
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principal is development nf a cnmprehensi\ e educational program— one that 
dnes hnt sljift from one emphasis to another, neglecting the arts when "hack 
tn basics* is the popular slnganand stressing responsible citizenship onI\ in 
time nf natinnal crisis. .Second, the principal purges from his vicw&nf instruc- 
tion any and all commitments to panaceas and pimple solutions. We know 
nnw that no inunvation or intervention consistent!) and unambiguously 
makes a difference in student nutcoine.s. Successful teachers orchestrate 10 or 
more major contributes tn learning in order to assist student progress. These 
include assuring that students understand directinus before embarking nn the 
task, maintaining mnmeiituin, keeping students involved, using pnsitive re- 
inforcement but nnt unrealistic praise, varying instructional techniques, 
alternating the length of learning episndes, providing regular ajid consistent 
feedback, and pn and on. Teachers are innre likely to engage in these 
arduous, demanding teaching techniques when what the\ do isknnwn to and 
supported by the principal. Teaching, like administrative leadership, is a 
relatively lonely activity. ' 

I have implied thrnughout that schools will be better if legislators, school 
board members, parents, and superintendents see themselves as respnnsible 
and accnuntable fnr enhancing'the effectiveness, unity, and sense of mission 
of .the single schnol. This may mean passing less rather than more reform 
legislating reducing rather than increasing districtwide prngrams and de- 
inanely, giving more rather than lessautnnnmy to princijxdsand *eachcrs, and 
using contextuatas* well as outcome criteria as measures of successful per- 
formance. But, c clearly, this does nnt mean that schnols automatically will be 
better. Whether or not they will '.even given the support implied, depends on 
the education profession, and nne must ask, seriously, whether we are up to it. 

We are a badly divided professinn, with each segment perceiving only a 
part of the whole, lacking awareness nf and commitment to the systematic, 
collabnrative functioning required for significant improvement. Much nf 
what I hav^ said is threatening to many superintendents \vhn see power as 
finite and the decentralization nf i^to the principals as undermining their 
authnrit v. Many are lhnre prenccupied with massaging the system than with 
assuring that resnurces and support get tn the schnnl ships at sea. They are 
more preoccupied witn budgets, crisis management, and public affairs than 
witjreducatinnal goals and programs. Relatively few have internalized, let 
alone articulated, the view that the prime measure of their success is the 
quality"ofJife in the schnols under their jurisdiction. 
c Far more threatened arc those second- and third-level managers and 
supervisors who, not clear nn their rnle tn begin with, view increased autnn- 
omy and resources at the site level as restricting and delimiting then* rnle even 
mnre. Their fears are nnt unjustified. I am ennvinced that education is im- 
proved to the degree that qualified persnimel and instrucfinnal resnurces get 
clnse tn students. As I said earlier, beynnd a level of vital, prinrity need, 
-adding highly jpaid personnel tn the central office often makes educatinn 
worse ratherthau better. * , 

For principals, there is a certain stultifying protection in the ambiguity nf 
the role, fccing caught up in the demands of the district nffice and the routines 
of management -nnst nf which could be done better and less expensively by 
smneone else, the.piincipal hasnotime fnrthedevelnpment of programsand 
people within the schonl. This ambiguity. cop rpires with status elements nf 
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the. job to cause principals to play their cards close to their chests, making 
their lonely jobs even lonelier. Association with peers usually occurs through 
*thc conduct ofinterscholastic athletics and so tends to be competitive rather 
than cojkboratiye. And yet principals lonp for collegial relationships %v ;th 
, peers inset tings where, perhaps with the help of a supportive colleague uz 
university professor, they can explore oponK the problems for«which they 
were not prepared. 

The departmental structure of high schools for both governance and pro* 
grain development violates most ol what wevknow about policy develop- 
ment, chops up the curriculum into fiefdoms that uiakesiguificant change all 
but impossible, and immobilizes the schooljn the face of pervasive problems 
such as -'iolence and institutional erosion that cut across departmental lines. 
Teachers,- in turn, are more ticc.to their disciplines and the teaching of con- 
tent than oriented to the personal needs of children and youth, a situation 
reiu forced by their professional associations and the prevailing^system of ac- 
countability. The principals and teachers of elementary, junior high, and 
secondary schools rarel> come together to examine the total educational pro- 
grams' for children aiid.yoMh. 

Teacher educators, for the most part, assume that teacher education be- 
gins and ehds with the admission and graduation of students and has Ii*t'e or 
nothing to do with the school and classroom environments of teaching and 
learning and the role schools of education should play in their improvement. 
Too many researchers are preoccupied with rescaro single instructional 
variables that rarelv account for more than 3$ ot th-ctuna-jce in student out- 
comes. Too few stud> the complex phenomena of schooling in their natural 
environment, developing the needed new methodologies instead of «eeking 
to adapt the old. 

One could go on and on in this vein, citing also th»* precarious nature of a 
large, divided professio constructed on *he flimsiest base of core knowledge 
nod professional beliefs. We have much fo do together and little energy to 
waste on bemoaning the shortcomings of legislators, parents, and one an- 
other. We have met the enemy ;md he is us What is challenging to me and' I 
hope, to vou is that most of the paths we, must walk are reasonably j\c?r t 
. blocked with debris at nun* places but visible nonetheless. And most of them 
are paths a.ong which only you and I need waik to assure that a significant 
part of what if recjuir. 4 to make our schools better will be accomplished. 
_ Our s chools can and should be better But educators must take the lead, 
together, to make tlien? so. Large numbers of parents and student* are reads 
to join us, I believe, in making our schools, one by one. better places in which 
to live and work. Theslognns for improvement are. for the rr sst part, mean- 
jngle^Trhciorie-.-OurselH^il^iiUst be reconstructed, one by one. by citizens 
-andxducators-vvorking together. Nothing less will suffice. 

* ' 



I. Robert Roccii. "Do W e Rralh Need Kml« To Jmtifv the Meant?" Center Report. 
Fehmary 1976, pp. 29. 30. * . k - 
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Ln lists of qualities that students find most attractive in their teachers" sense 
of humor * is always a winner. Just as regularly, humor and satire get top 
ratings from KAPPAN readers who write "Backtalk** letters or, respond to 
readership surveys, thus the KAPPAN nearly always includes one or more 
light features per issue, Mnd cartoons have become a fixture. 

As Jonathan Swift demonstrated nearly three centuries ago, satire.is.per- 
haps the most effective form of polemic writing: One of Vie most versatile 
satirists tq^write for the KAPPAfi is Ken Mclntyre, the University of Texas 
prof esspr and author of h ighly rega rded wo rks in sch ool administ ration .Over 
two decodes, Mclntyrc has skewered and roasted a variety of sacred cows in 
the jxiges of the journal. But becattsel could not bring myself to choose among 
them, Vm content merely to list a few of his contributions and urge the reader 
to look them up inlhe library. Mclntyrc lampooned.certain group processes 
in "How to Make anjmpression in a Discussion Group Without Actually Say- 
ing Anything* (March 1957) and "The Wonderful One-Hoss Cliche* (No- 
vember 1959); the arrogance and naivete of Admiral Rickovers education 
criticism in "The Trouble with Submarines" (April 1960); professorial 
pomposity in u ThcArt of Obfuscation* (Decemr)er 1961); academic censor- 
ship in "How to Avoid Being Half Safe** (October 1962); doctoral disserta- 
tion style in "How to Write a Thesis Without Really Thinking** (November 
1964); hypocrisy, discord, and other ills of higher education in "Higher Edu- 
cation in Lower Tonteria** (April 1966); and the pretensions of research in 
"Reubens Plan: the Safe Way to Select Leaders** (December 1979). 

Among my all-time favorite pieces of satiric writing is "Spreading the 
Benefits of Accountability "by Ray gross, in the March 1976 KAPPAN. Cross 
turns out to be second-generation Ken Mclntyre, because he did his Ph.D. in 
school administration at Texas when Mclntyrc was head of the Division of 
Scfwol Administration there. Cross greatly admired Mclntyrc 's lampoons 
published in the KAPPAN. 

At least as well as far lengthier serious pieces, "Spreading . . .** reveals the 
fatal flaw in accountability theory as applied to education, the impossibility 
of one person relieving another of his responsibility for himself ; Interestingly 
enough* this little tour de force represents Cross's first attempt at writing 
satire. / t 

Cross is now professor of educational administration at Corpus Christi 
State University, lie is author of some 30 se riotts pa pcrs and articles, the latter 
achieving publication in such journals as the National Elementary Principal, 
the Journal of Kducationnl Research, and Kdueationil Leadership., 
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^Nobody^j^s Me Doctor' (May 1965) is one of those little flaws that 
build the repamj/jftj of both author and editor. Several generations of 
doctoral students, have resonated to this classic, and. it has been a kiwi of 
touchstone in the life of its author. William E. (Bud) Davis, lie made it the 
title piece in his first book ( Pruett, 1972) and after narrowly losing in a run for 
the U,S. Senate on the Democratic ticket in Idaho (in the year when Nixon 
demolished McCoiern). he wrote a privately distributed booklet describing 
his fling at politics, The title was Nobody Calls Me Senator. /Kiutty. vivid, 
and pungent account, it t ould u ell be a handbook for the amateur politician. 
Wlien 1 told Dai is I was planning to reprint "Nobody Calls Me Doctor" ha 
wrote that he is now huthe process of pulling together anecdotes from his 
mast recent experiences in higher education. His wife suggests that it be titled 
Nobody Calls We Such a title would be totally misleading, however. Davis- 
has been a university president,! or 16 years. Wat Idaho State at Pocatello and 
six at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, his present position. Only 
20 years ago he uas teaching English and coaching football (an unholy al- 
liance, he notes in his book) at Rapid City High in South Dakota. 

Unfortunately, 1 no longer have addresses for the author of "All Is Not 
Zip-a-dec-do-Dah in the Foreign Service* (October 1956). who called him- 
self ,} Orvis Qnimbij. for John Gauss, who submitted "Teacher Evaluation: 
Socrates" (January I$62). or for llozaime Kimdson. author of "Catcher in the 
Wrong * (October 1964), Mildred Fenner requested Quimbys address and 
invited him to write for the NE A Journal. "Socrates" was reprinted so many 
times I lost track of the number. ''Catcher* won a prize fronrYhc Writer's 
Market and became the title piece in an anthology of humor from the KAP- 
PA N collected by Bill Turuey, who later became president of PDK. 

For years, when depressed by certainaspects of my editorial work J huv( f s 
turned to one of these three pieces to restore my perspective. So enjoy. 

— SA/JE 

i 
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March 1976 



Spreading the 

Benefits of Accountability 

by Ray Cross 

i 

, I aura person who is not easilj impressed. I left the TV and went to bed in the 
middle of'the first moon \\ alk. I ne\ er gi\ e Hncpiel W elch a second glance, 
and I greeted with a mere chortle the news that Strom Thurmond had 
fathered a child at age 72. So you c^apiireciatejt when J sa> that J am 
impressed with the accountability movement in education. 

High time, I say, that we started applying business principles to educa- 
tion Right on. I say, to the no-nonsense approach that demands results from 
educators. No more of this preoccupation w ith inputs and process. No more 
faulting a student s heredity ami background for the teacher s failure to bring 
hi in up to>grade level. 

So taken with accountability am I that I have recently tried to extend its 
application to other humarj services. Sort of spreading the benefits of ac- 
countability. So far, I've made two attempts. Til describe them so as to en- 
courage others to^do the same. 

Episode 1 

Tta inspiration to spread the benefits of accountability first caine.to.me 
when my neighbor, Max Flaceidham, was recounting one of his reveries. Max 
was sprawled in his recliner in front of the tubt\ so he tojd me, \\ ntching the 
Oakland Raiders and the Washington Hedskins. Half asleep and into his 
fourth can of beer, he was watchmg,48-year-old George Blanda trot jauntily 
to the sidelines after kicking an »>xtra point, when suddenly the injustice of it . 
all hit him. 

"Why/ lie mused, 'am I not as good a physical. specimen as George 
Blanda? There he is ca\orting around the Oakland ba.cl<field, throwing 
passes and kicking 40-yard field goals. Tin only 44 and can't even walk to the 
refrigerator without breathing hard. Blanda is vigorous, lithe «as a cat. flat- 
stomached; and I am listless and rotund, w ith a 12-inch girth. Me defeats the 
Washington Redskins football team, and I can't even beat my J4-ycar-old 
(laughter at Ping-Pong. On TV commercials he bny^aiout-keeping uivwTtlT 
'the younger players bojhjnjjmd-off the rie!d,Tnd I. _ . AVelh something's 

wrongil^-- — " " ' -""""*"* 

Seizing 'me opportunity , I asked Max if he hacl a doctor. Max said he did, 
the same one for JO years. "i [ see'lrim onctvsometii \s1wice a year/' 

^Max," I ffaiB, "it's time to hold your doctor accountable for y our physical 
Condition." I then .proceeded to acquaint him with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the accountability mo\ ement and w hat it has done for education. I 
pointed out that here w as a chance to do the same tiling for the medical field, 
lie must confront his physician and demand results. • 

A week later I ran into Max atapi/ya joint. 1 as ingesting his third slice 
of mozzarella,;t\\ o empty cola bottles before him. I asked him about his con- 
frontation with his doctor. 
Max looked wan.. 

"The doc said it's too late for me to be like Blanda." 
" loo late?" \ 
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"Yeah/ said Max. "Doc says Rlanda has spent most of his last 30 years 
doing calisthenics, miming w ind sprints, and bouncing off linebackgrs^u bile 
I've spent most of my last 30 y ears sitting in a chair and draped in a recliner." 

"Didn't you point out that your work at the bank and the lifestyle in your 
family have fostered a sedentary disposition and that he should not blame 
your environment for. hi. v performance failure?" 

'•Hold hini all of those things/' Max replied, "but he said like hell he was 
responsible. I Ie told me I w as 30 pounds o\ erw eight w hen I first came to him 
10 years ago and had followed none of the diets he put ineoh and never did 
any of the exercises he suggested. I tried to tell him it was Ins fault about the 
diet and, exercises for not making them attractive enough/' 

"Hey, that's a good comeback. Max," I said. "What did the doc sav to 
that?" 

"He didn't say anything for a while. He. just stared, at me with sort of a 
puzzled look. Finally, he did say that no matter how I dieted or exercised I 
would never look like George Blanda ^because I just wasn't built like him." 

I wasagbast. "You don't mean he's blaming,it on your heredity." 

"I guess he was," said Max, "lie said he's known both my parents for years 
and that they are short and dumpy, so what could I expect? lie said it was 
foolish to think that I or e\ en a small percentage oTmen in their, forties could 
have the phy sique and stamina of Bjanda.Jiold him I would settle for just 
being average in physique and endurance and that any doctor worth his 'salt 
should be able to make his patients a\erage-sort of up to health level. He 
said I was being absurd." / ^ 

'"You must have laid into him for that," I ventured; 4 

"I really did," Max said.?" I said I was not at all satisfied with his explana- 
tion and that I was going to employ the ultimate sanction— getting another 
doctor." J , „ 

"What did he say to that?" — — " ~ 

"He said I shoul(Iha~sure to get one with psychiatric training." 



Episode 2 

I decided that if accountability is to be extended to other human sen ices it 
w ill not be done, by the likes of Max Flaccidham I determined to take a hand 
'in it thyself; « 
** , Xfy opportunity to d:> so was not long in coining. My target was the 

ministry. 

Now, I have as great a respect for ministers as the next person. Not only 
: does it take a special kind of person to become a man of the elpjh, but minis- 

ters ifhdergo a long period of training before entering a" not-too- well-paid 
profession w here they are called upon to help people, often under stressful 
conditions. I low ever, clergy men tend to be as misguided as educators were 
before accountability .That is, they tend to think in terms of serv ices rendered 
rather than results achieved. 

I had my chance \ hen I found my self seated across from our minister at a 
church dinner. After so».^ small talk. I asked the Reverend if he had seen the 
newspaper report that crime had increased by 19$ over the previous year, 
and didn't he wonder about the clergy's responsibility in this, their Imsiness 
^being the. morals of the nation, lie responded patiently . I lesaid indeed he did 
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feel that the ministr> had a responsibilit\ (or reducing the natiWs crime rate, 
; as did many, other agencies and individuals in society. 

"But," I said, "the churches are the institutions bearing primarx responsi- 
bility for the morals of the people, and when the crime rate steadib increases 
from year to year, \ye must hold our spiritual leaders accountable." 

"Furthermore," I continued, "look at other indicators of moral break- ^ 
down— drug usage, infidelity, juvenile delinquency. And what about 
Watergate! All of these can be laid directly to performance failure by the 
-ministry." . > 

. The Rove rend c h eld on to his patience, although I had the feeling he wasn't 
taking me seriousiy enough. "You know," he replied, "we cannot force 
everyone to come to hear our sermons; much less can we exercise absolute 
control over their behavior." * . 

"Ah," I countered, "if your sermons were sufficiently compelling, not only 
would people come but tlie> would also.be influenced: The point is that you 
must be held accountable for their behavior. You must stop judging your per- 
formance in .terms of number of people .attending- services, number of 
sermons preached, increases in church membership, and the like. You must 
start assessing your contributions by results— the increase of virtuous acts and 
the decrease of sinful ones. Only in this way wilUou know how to become 
more effective in your ministry." > 

\ Ic was incredulous. "Flow will IJind out about the virtuous and sinful acts 
of members of my congregatioji?" I acknowledged that lie had something of 
- ajriieasii ret n en t problem, but, I offered him. my copy of Webb's Unobtrusive 
"Measure's. ^ 

"Maybe," I said, "our chmch could pioneer for accountability in 
organized religion. We could tie our church contributions to your success in 
sin reduction and virtue increase— sort of an effort to bring all members of 
the congregation up to virtue level. What do you think, Reverend?" 

"I think I will pray for you," he replied, 

I am becoming somewhat concerned about the imperviousness of other 
professions to accountability for results. However, I am not giving up. I have 
an appointment w ith the president of the local bar association next week. I 
see no reason wh\ both prosecutors and defense attorneys can't win at least 
W% of their cases. ■ ; * 
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Shy 1965 

Nobody Calls Me Doctor 

by William E.< (Bud) Davis 

News* ltemr-/fi May ami June of this year nearly 2,000 
doctorates in education will be awarded by spme 100 U.S, and 
Canadian colleges ami universities. Of this group more than 
L500 will be men, an$ df iheme.n at least 80% will be members 
of Ph&Delta Kappa. A 

"Congrat illations, Doctor!" ' 

I beamed. My graduate adviser, relieve*,! that I had not seriousk embar- 
rassed himbeforahis colleagues, grasped in y sweaty. paw and wrung it glee- 
fully; ^Congratulations, Doctor!" * ' 

Hie treasured.ph rase was repeated again and again as in> examining com- 
mittee passed in review— some smiling, some jesting, someJooking as if tfiey 
had just violated a sacred trust. I should care. I had their names on the dotted 
line. It was too late for thern to renege. 

"Congratulations, Doctor!" 

I caressed the words. "Doctor Davis." What a grand sojundfWhat allitera- 
tion! What dignity! What pomp! I repeated it to myself, much as a new bride 
surely must repeat her newly acquired lasfcname. I strolled home, leaping 
easily; from cloud to cloud and mouthing the magic formula. "Doctor Davis, 
Doctor Davis, Doctor Davis/' 

I was. met at the door by my youngest daughter, who said, "Hi, Dad/' Ob- 
viously, she hadn't gotten the word. 

My wife, however, caught my victory smile. "Congratulations, Doctor!" 
she said. I shrugged modestly. 

My young daughter looked amazed. "Is Daddy a doctor?" 

"Well, almost," my wife explained. 

"Barring a volcanic eruption between now and commencement," I joked, 
Ml daughter obviously \yas still puzzled. "Does that nYean he can take out 
my tonsils?" 

"No, dear," my wife explained patiently . "He isn't that kind of a doctor." 
"Then what kind of a doctor Is he?" 
"He's a doctor of education." 

"Oh," my daughter replied, somewhat bored with the whpje thing. 
"Daddy, can I have a nickel?" 
/ Well, what can one expect from a mere child? 

I began to wonder why, with all the smart people who had been awarded 
doctorates, none had come up witH some simple method by which we might 
he identified. For example, like an Army colonel, we could wear somcfeim 
blern on. our shoulders, such as a flailed silver eagle (or a plucked pheasant). 
Or, like an admiral in the Navy, we could wear gold braid on the cuffs of pur 
blue blazers. Like a German field marshal, we could carry a baton. Or if that 
seemed too pretentious, we could carry a swagger stick like a Marine Corps 
drilLihstructor. The embroidered letters "Ed. D." on the lapel would be too 
obvious, but surelyjsome kind of lapel pin like a Rotary button would be ap- 
propriate. * * 

Alas, even these moderate gestures arc regarded as being in poor taste. I 
even discovered that it is deemed unethical to sign my correspondence with 
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the appropriate "Dr.'W, E. Da\ is." It is all right to have the degree, hut not all 
right to let anyone know it. It was enough to makcn doctor er\. 

Friends still called me l>\ in\ undistinguished nickname. Athletes still 
called me "Coach." Bills w ere still addressed to me as "Mister" The children 
stilt called me "Dad," 

Even the. campus new spaper kept referring to me l>\ m> antiquated title. 
In reviewing a conference. the\ stated that in attendance w ere. Dr. Jones. Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Barnes, and Mr. Davis. 

It wasall very frustrating. 

But, by thunder, I. decided that at least in one area I would insist upon 
being called "Doctor;" I browbeat the secretaries until they complied. 4 This 
w ent very well for awhile, until one da> in in> absence the president of the 
universit) called. (To protect the innocent, I shall refer to him as President 
White.) He asked, "Is Mister Davis there?" 

. M> alert seeretar\ answ ered. "If > on mean Doctor Da\ is, Doctor Davis is 
not in. Whom shall I say is calling?" 1 0 

"Well, when Doctor Davis arri\cs. will \ou please tell him that Mister 
White called?"" 

I decided to, tr\ the subtle approach. I quit referring to myself as Doctor 
Davis, instead I made off-hand references to in\ training. I would drop little 
hints like. "Now when I w as writing my doctoral thesis. . . .' Or, "I remember 
that book ver\ well. When I was studying for my doctoral exams. . . ."This 
seemed to.be working well, until somestarrs -e\ ed student asked. "Sir, when 
do you expect to get your degree?" 

IVe given up the battle on the home front. Just the other night I w as sitting 
in front of a snapping fire, sipping a scotch and water (a vcr\ ,academic 
drink), listening to a Utle Rachmaninoff on the stereo (the cultural touch), and 
reading a learned publication (the continued pursuit of know ledge). M> wife 
came in looking \er\ fetching and w ith that come-hither glintjin her eyes 
asked, "Shall we go to bed. Doctor?" 

Blushing, I replied. "Aw. what the hell! Just call me Bud." 



All Is Not Zip-a-dee-do-dah 
In the Foreign Service 

by j; Orvis Quimby 

My dear-Phi: 

It has come to in > attention through) our columns that 1 ,000 of,y our chaps 
are all atwitter at the prospect of doing an education hitch abroad.* 

Before making firm commitments, best you alert these sports to the fact 
that all is not necessarily zip-a<dee-do-dah in the foreign service. 

Pake, for example, the simple matter of what transpires before one 
boards* the ship or plane for a life of intrigtie.and adventure. 

Unselfishly, and for the good of thecorps/Toffer myself as a case in point. 

To give you the feel of it, recall the hardships suffered by traveling men in 
the past.; 

Traveling men of yesteryear developed heel spurs while switching and w 
cajoling Hannibal's sleazy elephants over the Alps; took grapeshot through 
-the groin and shoulder upon marching, through Georgia with Sherman; 
snarled ,over raw fish entrails with Eddie Rickehbakeron the raft; and in- 
curred the hernia assisting Col. Guinness in erecting the bridge on the River 
Kwai. 

These tribulations dwindle jo the proportions of a minor skin rash, how- 
ever, when compared with the trauma and deep mental abrasions sustained 
by me upon making ready for a stint abroad. 

The details are these: / 

Hark you back seven or eight months. At the timeJ was plying the trade of 
education consultant off the torpid southwest coast of Highway 66. 

I remember it was following^ routine curriculum committee meeting, 
wherein 14 oHny crisp, leafy recommendations had been wilted by the 
groups* priggish view that money and education aresynonomous, that I 
scooted down the hall to the superintendent's office, barged in and blurted: 

"Sir, in my three-year tenure not one of 322 recommendations has been 
passed upon, due to the sycophant business manager's zeal for clapping a 
lock on the petty cash drawer and gulping the key.** 
* Heady with power; nostrils aflare, I pushed into deeper water. 

'•And, furthermore, unless major changes eventuate, I deem it necessary 
to gather my collection of curriculum guides and press on to more apprecia- 
tive milieus— such uncontaminated frontiers as the interior of New Guinea, 
the wilds of Africa, the wastes of Antarctia, where education freebooters such 
as I can s washbuckle unencumbered and bring real education to the rank and 
file/' 

A trenchant pause ensued. Through the corridors, past the boiler room, 
out across the football field, one could hear the plaintive knell of a steeple 
bell. Decades slithered past. Civilizations rose and fell. Presently, outside the 
window, the clatter of ants, filing home from work, sliced the silence. 

•One project of Phi Delta Kappa's Commission on International Relations in Edu- 
cation in 1959 was the compilation of a list of PDK members willing to accept foreign 
education assignments. Itjisted some 1.000 persons. — SME 
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The Super, white, then blue,, then tomato-soup red, tunneled through a 
. mountain of unsigned memos, overdue Hills, parental threats, and unsavory 
clippings from the letters-to-the-editor column, and decreed thus: 

"Captain Hornblower, hand over your sword! Sweep out \o«ir kiosk- 
after which, pause at the supply office for a final inventory Your pred- 
ecessor, a ne'er-db-weli with forged credentials, got away with a typewriter, 
a steel file cabinet, 23 flagons of ink, and a dozen reams of prime onion skin." 

With faded fedora in hand ami lips pursed, I alerted sundrious placement 
authorities, penciled th<» want ads, and .subsequently wheedled an education 
consultant berth with. an overseas agency . signing on for a two-\ ear stint in 
Africa. 

Then I quaffed two fingers of Johnnie Walker, gathered my loved ones 
around the legs that once had stolen 46 bases in the Three-^ League, and 
announced the change of course. The tidings wrought shrill cries and great 
wing flapping. v 

"Surely," wailed they, "well perish what without thead vantages of Little 
League, frozen peas, television, green stamps, oboe lessons, and Sears fi- 
nancing." 

In the grand tradition of Moses, I stood before the multitudes and re- 
pin dered thus: . 

"Mark ye well! Far better to expire-quickly, impaled upon the spear of an 
aborigine, than toiounder slowly iiuhe swamp of unfulfilled promises." 

Having them gaffed, I staged a*two-week workshop to allay all doubt. 
Each session was spiced with old, shredded Tarzah films and the scent of 
myrrh. For topping, I took to posing on the hearthstone in pith helmet and 
safari jacket. ' * 

In the end, they were drawn and quartered. Precise plans were laid for the 
great adventure."; 

The house .sold- within a month at a mere 20£ loss. Nine dusty, rigorous 
trips were made to a rural military installation for health exams. A round of 
inoculations set off a bloodletting rebellion within our ranks. Nothing short of 
a cat-o*-nine-tails would bring the recalcitrants to heel. 

Then, a horde of coveralled packers, replete with crates and demolition 
gear, descended upon our little grey home in the West. For three days and 
three nights the air was rent with blasphemous oaths and the bludgeoning of 
selec^phippendale.and cherished credenzas. 

Neighbors gathered at the windows, cheering lustily whenever the pack- 
ers scored a point. A more enterprising, duINnornial youtji sold lemonade. 

At this writing; ,a rash of law suits are pending in the higher courts. 

'ttiis interim was garnished with ajlurry of special delivery letters and 
lon^ distance t phone calls to the agency as to who would pay the storage bill 
and where the hell were the airplane tickets. At my expense, an extra mail- 
man and messenger boy were assigned to handle the excess traffic on our 
route. . 

Two weeks after we moved into a local motel, a courier appeared with a 
seven-page missive, chock full of curves. The most teeth-grinding was; Per- 
sonnel files covering my pedigree and futurehope.s had been misplaced by a 
_ sloth-head ed file clerk, and best I scrug over to AVashingtQn..pronfo. for a new 



paint job. 

At this point, God's second mistake took over the pitching, demanding to 
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know* what kind of high jinks were these and to fork over the remaining pages 
in the book of travelers checks, as .she was going to grandma's house in 
Indiana and not to communicate until the kinks had been .smoothed from the 
labyrinth. 

She, the four dwarfs, 29 assorted pieces of luggage, and a chrome-plated 
baby stroller faded inu> the morning haze. 

In turn, with loins girded and 1,000 clam in the red, 1 pressed on to Wash* 
higton, D.G., the Athens of the Eastern Seaboard, u hitherj was^et upon hy 
the niftiest cadre of phrasc»makers south of Teachers College. 

I.was prodded into a bullpen with various other "specialists," each firmly, 
convinced that his particular brand of tea was all the old world needed to care 
its ills. 

I was stripped in jig time of my princely, professional bearing and 
molded to the agency's "outline-method of getting things done." Oft times a 
brief twinge of remorse and nostalgia rippled through the lower extremities 
and I yearned to return jo the tweedv ,slovenl\ , sedentarv u a>s that set lesser 
men apart at Dead well State Normal. 

I was shunted and shuttled from one soothsayer's tent to the next. Within 
a matter of weeks I was plucked^neat and shiny, from the conveyor belt, 
complete with trench coat, snap-brim hat, pants and coat to match* button- 
down collar, striped tie, scotch-grain shoes, and an attache case to replace 
the shopping bag I had come tolove. All that was needed to qualify me fop 
a floorwalker's position at the May Company was a carnation in the lapel 
and a thread-thin mustache. \ 

There followed a brief twirl with the travel section. Books, charts, and 
maps were consulted. Plan's was shqt and bearings taken. \Vith uncanny ac- 
curacy, the travel experts scheduled ine for not jess than three 2:30 a.m. 
arrivals at remote, windswept ports V^f call. After a cursory investigation, I 
found that fe w if any of these spellbinders had ever been east of I Iackensack. 

Festooned on a 49-pound packet or\passports, tickets, and literature on 
"how to get on in the agency," I was neatly bound into the womb position and 
thrust aboard the aircraft for New York City and a reunion with Mrs. Gulliver 
and her four Lilliputians, who arrived on |he 7:15 from Chicago. 

Thus began life in the foreign service. ^ 

Arid so, Old Phi, u e have come fidl circle. In conclusion, might I lodge a 
minor suggestion Before feeding 1,000 of your best education lancers to an 
international agency's "orientation grinder," best you'ship them out to me for 
two weeks of intensive counsel. \ * 

Be warned. If yon decline this liberal ^position, thesighi.of their^tn- 
sultant blood, running full in the streets or\r\merica % will be your eternal 
penance. I wash my hands of it. ^ 

And now I must roll myself in my leopard skin, snuff out the candle, and 
listen to the rhythmic throb of jungle drums, spiced by the clatter of passing 
Coca-Cola trucks. After all, Africa, don't von kn\>w. is a land of contrasts. 



Fraternally yours, 
J. Otvis Qniuiby 
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.\ . And on the Other Hand 

Mr. Qtihtihx . in a letter not intended for publication but he should 
worry, what with that ridiculous pseudon>m — also s.a\s litis. 

"Life in the foreign .sen ice goes w ell. I 'recommend a tu o-> ear o\ erseas 
tour of dut\ fore\er> educator in Anient a, if for no other reason than the fact 
that it gh es occasion for counting oiie'.s blessings and alters one'.s perspective. 
As a I0>\ ear man in education, I must confess that tins is the myst excitingaud 
rei\arding„prufessituial cApuriuiKe I have ever had. I -hope -to -make Ww 
career." 
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KST COPY AVAILABLE ™ 

Teacher Evaluation 

' by John Gauss ^ - — 

TEACHER EVALUATION ' 

?T TEACHER: vSocrafe - - 

A. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

Rating Comments 
; .(high to low) ^ / 

« . 1 "2 .3 4 5 

1. Personal appearance □ £D □ □ PST m .uioUlOiwt draped " 

* about his body 

Self-confidence B^Q-O □ H Vt>MreofhiWf-ai»»y» 

- ^ * asking questions*. 

3. Use Of English. □ □ □ B3 □ « «W Creek 

, " „ , • accent 

4. Adaptability □ *□ □ □ 0 Vtotw to sufcid<. by poison 
• * v * " ^ when under duress " w 

B. CLASS.MANAGEMENT 

1. Organization □ □ D % □ H l>0l '< n,)t ^ , ' t 'i» 1 *«>»inK*li»rt 

2. Room appearance Q □ Q BJ □ i><^notha\eeyc-catchinu 

bulletin boards 

3. .Utilization of supplies JST □ □ □ I)f) ^ ««>mkc Mippius 
C. TEACHER/PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS / 

1. Tact and Consideration □ □ □ □ JKl indent in embarrassing 

situation, by asking ipiestionv 

* 2. Attitude Of ClaSS □ □ Clas< is friendly ' 

D. TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING v 

1. Daily preparation □ □ □ □ (SI J>o« not kec]Mlaily"iesM>n 

$ plans 7- * 

2. Attention to course of □ □ E} O □ '0«"tf n<i\iblv-allow% studcnh 
Study ' • lo * waiM ' or 10 different topic* * 

3. Knowledge Of Subject □ □ □ □ B to*** not knou material-has 
* v maltar question pupils t,'# ^.im 

E ? PROFESSIONAL AOITUDE < . 

1. Professional ethics ! □ □ □ □ HT^^'*'* no**Hi>*»«HEl» profr$%Mw4l 

J association or \ y \f\ 

2. Ins^rvice training □□□□H ('*»»plHe failure here— hav not 

even bothered to attend college 

3. Parent relationships □ □<□'□ 0 \cnU 1,0 »«p«ivi- m this area'- 

parents are trying to «0t rid 
of him 

RECOMMENDATION: Does not Iwve a {Mate in education should fiofric rehired. 

' © . 98 ' 
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Catcher in the Wrong 

by Rozanne Knudson 

"He started talking in this very monotonous voice, and 
picking at all his pimples. I dropped about a thousand 
flints, but I couldn't get rid of him. All he did was keep 
talking in this very monotonous voice about some babe 
he was supposed to have had sexual intercourse with 
the summer before. He'd already told me about it a hun- 
dred times. Every time he told it, it was different." 

—The Catcher in the Rye, Salinger 

if you real!) want to hear about it, I lost my first teaching job in a row over the 
paragraph quoted above, I don't feel like going into too many details, cause 
the gory parts' would give > on about two heart attacks apiece.. But anyway, 
there I was stuck in cniiiini} Nowheresville, a teacher of English. I often 
wonder how I got throughjhat year w ithout losingjm skin since I'd never 
had a class in sociolog) . ps\ cholog) , education, or anything except about 
three thousand hours of literature— oh, and some neat geology courses. So I 
taught along all \ ear and did a terrific job of making students want to read all 
the time— I really did —and got a hotshot reputation which fizzled out when 
we all read The Catcher in the Rye that spring. Then the dopey principal got 
around eight million telephone calls about how filthy, for Petes sake, how ob- 
scene—obscene, can -you believe it?— the book was and how dirty-minded 
anyone would ha\e to be to. teach it._So I was called to the office daih to de- 
fend myself and the book, and at first I was very polite and talked about 
artistic merits, sensitive portra\a!s of adolescence, possibilities for biblio- 
therapy (except I didn't know that was what it was called in those days— 

, biblio therapy, I mean), and ail that jazz. After about a week I -discovered 
what a /Philistine I was engaging in com ersation. Alls he cared about were 
those creeps on the phone, and he finally sajd, "Miss Knudson, I'm going to be 
the next superintendent here, and I'm not gonna get hung up on some book 
almut a dirty Jew-bo\ /* I laughed. I roared. So I got the shaft that June, and 
my boss forthwith became prince of that godforsaken school district. 

I had. a royal pain aiuuit the whole diing the next years I taught and saw 
myself the \ictim of a huge plot. I wallow ed around in martxrdoin. Rig deal. 
But last > ear. after a few doses of sociolog) , ! began to see the w hole fiasco in 
a tolerant wa\ in a new frame of reference, *o quote about 76 sources, and 
now;! 111 read) to offer <sonic solutions to this. huge, hairy problem of dirH 
books in the public schools. Yousetx not just TheCalchcri* in the wrong these 
da\s. Moronic mothers jump on about am modern no\ el in paperback, and 
fathers seem to get sucked into the fight. But most!) mothers. The) all forget, 
1 suppose, that most dowd\ standi)) s in e\er\ English class, like The Scarlet 

* Letter and The Return of the Saliva* feature some mighty cool adulter) and. 
other sex > stuff. And I could show \nu some .pretty wild scenes in e\en the 
Bible. But not right how. 

It's alPcnough to make an\ good English teacher want to find out the 
routine on joining a convent or something, until she stops to think about 
^ sociology for a minute. Now me. I figure it goes (low n deep to two ways of 
looking at the sc bonis job. One bunch of guys sees the school as a common* 
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weal outfit just banging around to serve the public. These guys claim tljat 
they can leap around and pass out advice to teachers about choosing some 
books and burning others. Other guys preach that the school h.sct up more 
like a professional organization, you know, like doctors' offices, and you 
don't just .waltz in and tell doctors what fo prescribe, 1 do you? Three years in 
these public schools has, turned me about partly yellow, but Tin still gutsy 
enough to admit I favor the doctors-office approach. I mean, after all. what 
good is a trained English teacher if she can't even pick a few lous\ books for 
her kids? It makes inc feel sad to know that the public often doesn't believe 
the advice we give them about reading The Catcher the way they- believe 
their- doctor's advice about catching disease. It kills inc. ' 

But lookit. Here's what we can do if we support my side. This works. I 
checked it all out It s called the united-front ploy. All the English teachers on 
the school staff get together, see, and choose up the books they want to use. 
Now don't get me wrong. They don't nccd:to flip and choose Tropic of 
Cancer or some other stuff just to show that they arc big prescription writers. 
So they make this list of anything that they want to teach, excluding obscen- 
ity, and then ring in the principal and say. "See here, these are our choices and 
alternatives for reading this year/* He relics on these well-educated special- 
ists and commends their choices. He's a real prince. The.supcrintendcnt loves 
his teachers and principals and knows they arc real pros. He backs their 
choices of materials. He might even peep at the list to make a few sugges- 
tions, but he doesn't queer anything already planned. He is also a prince. Now 
the teachers shirt their doors and teach The Catcher. The whole class is d riven 
mad with desire to read and read. Soon the telephone rings in the principals 
office. 

"Madam," says our swinging principal, "your sou is being treated to the 
very best literature we ha\e available in this great democracy of ours. He is 
fortunate to have such an excellent teacher presenting this fine novel." He 
sighs. 

*TH .call the superintendent." and she docs, but to no avail. Tough luck. 

"I'll call the school board," but they, too, support their professional staff 
and don't budge, not a lous\ inch. No one commits suicide or anything, and 
the united-front ploy has saved The Catcher It's all pretty cool. 

But I'd like to apologize like a madman for not giving the opposition a 
word or two here. It's pretty depressing to admit, but, let's face it* if more ^ 
than just an unorganized rabble element of the communis raises up to bug 
the. English teachers— like if half or more of the parents decide that The 
Catcher is obscene or something, then the profession will be forced to back 
down, because ultimately the people are always running things for you, and 
the majority wins; in N our country. Very big deal. « 

So. that's all I'm going to tell about; I could probably go on and on about 
the clucks who heckle our schools and the jerks who make it to the principal 
occasional!) , but that stuff doesn't interest metoo much right now . I\ e found 
a sort of middle road. I really have. 
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rain of criticism falls ceaselessl(j on education in America, sometimesasa 
thunderstorm, sometimes as a gentle, and even refreshing shower. As a long- 
time public relations practitioner in a Jeachers college \ I was particularly 
sensitive to these atmospherics when I joined the Phi Delta Kappa staff in 
1956. Like most dutiful readers of the literature, I was convinced of the thera- 
peutic value of social criticism, including criticism of education. In fact, one 
reason I left public relations was a growing sense that the art, as 7 saw it prac- 
ticed, had the long-term effect of weakening ed ucation rather than strength- 
ening it. m 

Not until very recently, because of, the nature of much current criticism; 
have I felt that we are in danger of losing the best features of the educational 
system that has prevailed in the U.S. and Canada for over a century, with its 
ideals of free access, equal opportunity, and instruction to achieve the com- 
mon beliefs and understandings that make community possible. These are at 
the heart of democratic education. This is not the place for an essay on threats, 
to democratic education, but my growing-apprehension accounts for the 
fact that the KAPPAN began, in the past, two years, to publish articles like 
those by Harold Hodgkinsonand Ralph Tyler in this section. They celebrate 
what is right in *U.S. education. \ 

I begin with Paul Woodririg's "A Second Open Letter to Teachers" (April 
1978), because it spans a quarter century of criticism. I recall reading Wood- 
rings first "letter" (in Harpers, July 1952) and discussing it with my profes- 
sors at (he University of Illinois, then a cauldrdri of conf lict, what with histor- 
ian Arthur Bestor and his protege, botanist Harry Fuller, on the same campus 
with excellent interpreters of John Dewey in the College of Education. Tq 
.me, Woodring, while making no claim to profundity; was the essence of calm 
good sense then, and he seems so now. 

Paul Woodring is also a master of educational writing, ivithover200 pub- 
lishing credits in journals thai insist on good writing. This ability was a prime 
consideration in his appointment as first education editor of the Saturday Re- 
view in I960, when Norman Cousins was beginning to make SR one of the 
most vital of the country s upper?mtddte-brow periodicals. Wqodring had no 
prior experience in editing, but, he says, he seemed to be the only^person 
acceptable both to Cousins and the Ford Foundation, which provided sup- 
port forjhe SR education supplement. Woodring was education editor for six 
years arid edifor-at-largejor another four. 

Woodring has been a member of the faculty at Western Washington Uni- 
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versify, Bellingham, since 1939 and in 1964-65 was its interim president, lie is 
now Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus. His Ohio State University 
doctorate (1934) was in psychology. He has won three Educational Press As- 
sociation 61 America awards for editorials and a School Bell Award for "dis- 
tinguished service in the interpretation of education}' Among his books are 
Let s Talk Sense About Our Schools (195$), A Fourth of a Nation (1957), New 
Directions in Teacher Education (1957); and The Higher Learning in 
America: A Reassessment (1968). J * 

Says Woodring, "Although some of my writing, particularly A Fourth of a 
Nation, has dealt with philosophical issues , lhave never claimed to bean edu- 
cational philosopher. 1 see inyself as an analyst and interpreter of the edu- 
cational scene, and since 1 ha ve tried to reach a wider audience, my style has 
inevitably become somewhat journalistic. (1 take some pleasure in recalling 
x that William James was alsofdccused of being 'journalistic})" 

The term "teacher hurnouf was recently coined to describe the sense of 
frustration and failure that assails many teachers whose efforts yield few 
monetary, psychic, or social rewards, Florence Lewis, author of "Letter from 
an Angry Teacher," speaks for burned-out teachers everywhere. A long-time 
English teacher at Lowell High School hvSan Francisco, Lewis has been a 
regular contributor to the KAPPA N and a variety of other professional and 
popular journals (even Playgirlj, / suspect that writing is a refuge for her, but I 
am also confident' that her creative skills and dedication to teaching have in- 
spired love of literature in several generations.of Lowell High students. 

In the spring of 1969 Iwas looking over some back issuesof the KAPPA N 
and came upon two articles that appeared in November 1958: Admiral 
llyman G. Rickovers "A Comparison: European vs. American Secondary 
t Schools* and William W. Brickmatfs contemptuous comments on it titled 
"Rickover as Comparative Educator." It occurred to me that, in a sense, the 
antithetical claims of tfwse two authors would soon be subjected to pragmatic 
Jesting, the National ^erospace Administration (NASA) was about to at- 
tempt landing a man on the moon. The next time 1 was in Washington, there- 
fore,! visited NASA headquarters and talked with some of the program staff. 
Tfiey agreed to furnish names and addresses for some 200 astronauts and top 
scientists, engineers; and administrators in the Apollo program. 1 sent ques- 
tionnaires to all of these NASA leaders. "The Schools Behind Masters of the 
Moon * is the result. 

In scheduling the article for the September KAPPAN that year, we 
gambled t and won. But by mid-July 1 was almost as nervous as astronauts . 
Armstrong and Aldrin must have been before they danced on the moon. 1 
flew to Cape Kennedy and stood near Walter Cronkit&and Vice President 
Spiro Agnew-on the morning of July 16. then Apollo 11 blasted off with a roar 
1 can still feel Four days later wekneu we could release our special KAPPAK 
with its wrap-around, four-color cover (borrowed from Look magazine) 
portraijiv.il 26 of the key figures in the projects success. The lead feature. 12 
pages long, included the two sections reprinted here, plus an editorial and an / 
interview with Robert Gilntth, a school principal's son who dTrectai^tT 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center at- Houston. My editorial attacked "The 
Bitter Problem of Priorities* and included a slightly maudlin note about a 4- 
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ijkjir-old boy who (lied of malnutrition m Titusville, a few miles, from Cape 
Kennedy, it day before the Apollo blast-off. Most of its remain ambivalent 
about the space program, even as the space shuttle succeeds so splendidly. I 
still rather like my closing paragraph. "Mans destiny is* to unlock J he secrets 
of the universe, perhaps, as Wernher Von Brann said after Apollo I!, to be- 
% come immortal by poimlating the stars. Will he do it so obsessively, oblivious 
to other claims upon his God-given talents and energy, that he loses his saving 
fyimanitij?" We note have an answer to that question. No. ( But we go on ob- 
sessively birildiiig*engines of military destruction. Sot just humanity but the 
human race is m terrible danger.) ' 

Ijct mc append a modern footnote to this discussion of Sputnik, Rickovcr, 
the schools, and SASA. Morton Kondracke, editor of The Ne\\J]epnl>lie, put 
it this way recent lij in the Wall^trtYiJouriiiil. "In one respect, it's too bad that 
the space shuttle performed fja^tlessly on its maiden flight, thereby reestab- 
\ lishing America's pre-emmence in space exploration. In 1957, when the 
Soviets sent Sputnik aloft, a frightened U.S. responded with the National 
Defence Education Act, pouring billions > o\ dollars into training not only 
astrophysicists and space engineers but linguists, geographers, and social 
scientists. Even though we have a space shuttle and the Soviets don J [. this 
country desperately needs to devote its attention and resources again to im- 
proving the quality of education. Because tie have a space shut tie and the 
Soviets don't, it's possiI)le for the Reagan Administration to ignore our edu- 
cational needs. . . 

Cheek by jowl with the sfHiee-age feature in the September 1969 KAP- 
PAN was a piece by Ira Policy, superintended of pnblw instruction in Michi- 
gan, titled "What's Right with American Education?" Ten yearsJater, in No- 
cemher 1979, we published Harold Ilodgkinson s u W hat's Righhvith Educa- 
tion "Note the absence of a question mark in the latter title. For the KAPPAN, 
the Ilodgkinson article marked the beginning of an era in which we have ac- 
centuated the positive. Ilodgkinson .was the right person to initiate it. Asa 
former director of the National Institute of Education (which he saved' from 
political annihilation), he had access to numerous research reports testifying 
to the success of education. Most of them had gained Utile or no attention in 
either the public or professional media. Several are cited m the Ilodgkinson 
article reprinted here. With others, they form tlie basis of a half -hour slide- 
tape report that has been shown, with the cooperation of PDK chapters, to 
audiences throughout the CS. over the past couple of years. Such reports are 
the professions best answer to irresponsible criticism. 

Ralph Tyler consented to write "The-US. vs. the World. A Comparison of 
Educational Performance" for the Diamond Jubilee special' KAPPAN, 
published in January 198b This balanced view stands as a rebuke to modern- 
day .Bickovers. 

The Robert Ilavighurst discussion of educational leadership rounds out 
this st. ciio n . We need lea dcr.s of all the ty pes he d esc ribes if we a re to respond 
sue cc.ssf idly to the basic changes that are occurring in gur society. "Educa- 
tional Leadership fo the Seventies" teas the first PanCXt. Cook Memorial 
Lecture, and was delivered at the 33rd Biennial Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
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onJMVeccmbj&197L~Cook was* the first executive secretary of Phi Delta 
KapiKt % serving from 1928 until his retirement in 1950. 

Havighurst himself is one of those protean figures who could have been a 
leader in any profession. He chose education, and by 1950had written Devel- 
opmental Tasks and Education, a work that established him as one of the 
seminal thinkers in the field. He is himself a prime example of the scholar- 
scientist leader he describes. 

The KAPPAN was fortunate to have flavighurst as one of its editorial con- 
sultants from 1966 through 1975. 1 have never known an educator with a surer, 
grasp of his subject or greater knowledge of current developments in it. Ap- 
proaching 80, Havighurst continues to serve as professor of education and 
human development at the Vyivcrsity of Chicago. His most recent KAPPAN 
contribution (among 13 during my editorship) was "Indian Education: Ac- 
complishments of the iMst Decade" written for the Diamond Jubilee issue. 

\ ~\ —SME 
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A Second Open Letter to Teachers 

by Paul Woodnng 

The wave of school criticism in the late Seventies resembles the 
wave that swept over America's schools in the early Fifties. What 
can we learn from that fact? The author of a famous 1952 
Harper s article, explains. 

"By this late date it must be obvious to everyone 
engaged in teaching that a strong groundswell is 
running against us. Entire issues of popular magazines 
have been devoted to critical examinations of public 
education, each year more books are published which 
attack current educational practices, and in meetings 
of boards pf education more and more voices are being 
raised demanding changes in the schools." 
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Although the above might well be the lead for ah article published in 1978, 
actually it is the opening paragraph of my "Open Letter to Teachers,'* pub- 
lished in the July 1952 issue of Harpers. Then, as now, there were charges 
that the quality of education had deteriorated, that discipline was being 
neglected, that children were ho. learning to read, and that there were too 
many "frills** in the schools. Then, as now, the proposed remedy was a return 
to "basic education.** And then, as now, the criticism could not wisely be 
ignored by educator.*;, because the schools had some serious .defects. 

Anyone who how rereads the critical books of the Fifties—Arthur Bestor*s 
Educational Wastelands, Albert LyrkTs Quackery in the Public Schools, 
Bernard L Bell*s Crisis in Education, Mortimer Smith's And Madly Teach, or 
the slashing attacks of Admiral Hynian Rickover— will find much that sounds 
familiar. And we must admit that *ome of the weaknesses identified by those 
critics iull exist. When Evan Hunter's Blackboard Jungle appeared in 1954 
there were demands for immediate reforms, btit since that time the shocking 
realities thai Hunter .portrayed have become, evident in more and more big- 
city schools. Rudolph FIesch*s-W/if/ Johriny Gant Read, published in 1055, 
became a best seller, even though it was never entirely clear just who Johnny 
was or how many Johnnies there really were. It seems obvious that some .of 
the boys and girls of the generation accused by Flesch of being illiterate are 
now, the middle-aged critics and defenders of the schools of 1978, yet the 
charge that children arc not learning to read is heard us often today as it was 
^23 years ago. And it is true now, as it was then, that some are not learning. The 
difference is that we now excoriate -dropouts, insist on^keeping every ado- 
lescent in school, promote, on an annual basis, and graduate boys and girls at 
ago 18 regardless of what they have learned. But it was not the teachers who 
demanded this change; most teachers would Ije delighted to have some 
.standards established and enforced. fy 

Since it now seems clear that criticism of the schools comes in waves arid 
that the wave of the late Seventies closely resembles that of the early Fifties, 
we ought to be able to learn something from the past. Unfortunately, most 
of the critics seem unaware of the history of educational criticism, while the 
current defenders of the schools seem reluctant to learn from the past. We 
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continue to hear the same tiretl and ineffective responses to the same old 
charges.- 

Even. in the best of times the public schools are highly vulnerable to 
criticism because of their visibility. At the end of each day children return 
home and report on the davs events. (Private, boarding schools are much less 
vulnerahle because their children go home less frequently.) If children are 
punished, the parents rise in wrath; but if misbehavior goes unpunished, the 
school is criticized for lack of discipline. If a school concentrates on the 
academic disciplines, it is criticized for turning out graduates without "mar- 
ketable skills"; but if it concentrates on,vocational training, it is criticized for 
neglecting the sciences, the humanities, and the arts. If it tries to do all of these 
things at once, it will be criticized for not taking time to do anything well. But 
the public school belongs to the people and reflects their views. If the cdu- 
J^lj5^l[ l?!.jjL 0 . s ( . ) P^y of 'fre sch ool seems to vacillate 1 — as it docs— it is because 
parents are confused about what they want, and school boards reflect the 
parents' confusion. 

Educators, however, must accept some responsibility for the. criticism. 
Some school administrators seem as confused about the proper goals of edu- 
cation as are the parents, when they ought to be better informed and better 
able to state and defend their goals. Some seem jnore concerned about 
"public relations 'and a smoothly operating organization than they are about 
educational quality. Some are relcctant to take a firm stand' on anything. 
Some speak educational jargon rather than English: tthd some teachers in- 
furiate ixirents by taking a "teacher knows best" attitude, even with intelli- 
gent and well-educated parents who are legitimately concerned about their 
children's welfare. $ 

Some of the critics, while writing vigorously, reveal their ignorance. 
Columnists, reporters, and editors in a number of cities ha * e expressed alarm 
over their discovery that 40% f 50?, or 60% of the children in their schools have 
test scores "belo *v the national norm," apparently unaware that, because the 
word "norm" .is used by test makeis means only "average," half the children 
in the nation must alwa>s be below the norm (unless all have identical scoies). 
Other- writers make too much of the fact that pupils in private schools score 
higher on college entrance tests than do those in public schools, ignoring the 
fact that the more selective private schools avoid the problem of educatirig 
slow learners by not admitting them, something a public school cannot do. 

The recent decline in scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), used 
as a basis for admission to college, is a cause for concern;,but no one knows 
whether, or to what extent, teachers or schools are responsible for it. The 
recent report of the Wirtz Committee attributes the decline to a wide variety 
of factors, including everything from television to the higher divorce rate. 
Perhaps, the deemphasis qn standards for graduation has resulted in lower 
motivation, but I can find no evidence of any decline in the quality of teach- 
ing over the past \4 years. It is not at all certain that the students taking the 
tests today can reasonably be compared with the much smaller, and pre- 
sumably more highly selected, group that took the test 14 years ago. In any 
case, as its name implies, the SAI^is designed to measure scholastic aptitude 
rather than- prior learning. 

Two of the major targets of the earlier critics have disappeared from the 
scene since 1952. Man\ of the earlier critics focused theirattackson "teachers 
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colleges/* which, they maintained, taught "nothing but methods" and turned 
out teachers insufficient!) prepared in the academic disciplines. 'Ilie.se critics 
were a bit confused, because the teachers colleges provided more liberal 
education than the critics were aware of, and m any case the great majority of 
secondary school and a large minority of elementary school teachers were not 
and never had been products of teachers colleges. They were graduates of 
private liberal arts colleges and of public and private universities. 

Since 1952 teachers colleges as separate, single-purpose institutions have 
just about disappeared from the American scene. The state universities that 
have grown ouj of the one-time teachers colleges— San Francisco State and 
K^nt Stat care conspicuous examples— now offer a wide variety of programs, 
and candidates for teaching are in the minority. In these institutions the aca- 
demic 'disciplines are not taught by professional educators but by specialists 
in the academic disciplines, and every future teacher gets the in^jor part of his 
instruction from these specialists. 

The second disappearing target was that vague complex of theories, at- 
titudes, and points of view called "progressive education." In 1952 progres- 
sive education was the favorite whipping boy of the critics; today it is rarely 
mentioned. John Dewey, who was called "the father of progressive educa- 
tion" (though he denied the paternity and was sometimes highly critical of the 
excesses of the progressives), also gets much less attention today. 

A generation ago, under the aegis of progressive education, many edu- 
cators made the mistake of trying to accept full responsibility for the total de- 
velopment of the whole child, ignoring the fact that over the course of a year 
the typical child spends between 80% and 85? of his waking hours out of 
school — in the home, on the street, on the playground, or Cod knows where. 
Parents, rather than teachers, arc responsible for these on t-of •school hours 
and ,eon£.\jiiently for a large part of the child's development. As everyone 
oughUo know by now, because of ceaseless repetition, it is estimated that be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 a typical child spends about as many hours watch- 
ing television as he spends in school. If this is true, television producers must 
accept a large measure of responsibility for the child s moral development. 
But, with today s programming, before he becomes an adult a child will wit- 
ness thousands of rental acU m ien perpetrated by the "good guy"— a cop, a 
private eye, or a secret service agent who was "only doing his duty" when he 
took ituipon himself to dispense "justice" by physical violence in utter di« r e- 
gard of all of our national principles of justice. It is impossible for teachers to 
counteract, the effect of this televised mayhem, and it is silly for anyone to say 
that it does no harm to a developing personality just because there is "no 
proven correlation" between television and crime. A child learns from all of 
his experiences, in and out of school, and watching televised brutality in 
living color is surely an experience. 

Although the schools should do what they can to foster morality, the moral 
standards q( children will never be very much better than those of the society 
around them. If a school is a "blackboard jungle," it is because thesurround- 
ing community is a jungle. The schools of New York, Chicago, and Detroit 
are among the most expensive in the nation, and their teachers are highly 
paid in comparison to teachers in small towns, even when allowance is made 
for differentials in the cost of living. It is doubtful that pouring federal dollars 
into these^chools will do very much to improve them until the communities 
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themselves become better examples of civilized life. Hie primary task is 
that of improving the community. 

Outside the major cities the prospects for public education look much 
better, Rural schools?. particularly those in the South, have improved notably 
over the pas/ 25 years. The major criticisms directed against the schools do 
not f fit the facts in the smaller cities and rural areas where most Americans 
live. 

Despite all cliches about ours being an "urban nation," fewer than 10* of 
all Americans live in cities of over one million population, and the percentage 
living in such cities is declining. Fewer than 30* live in cities as large as 
100 5 000. The notion that our entire nation has become "urbanized** results 
from the curious habit of the Census Bureau of counting every community of 
over 2,500 people as "urban." Even by that definition, 53 million Americans 
still live in areas classed as "rural/' while another 100 million live in small cities 
or in suburbs where th£ schools are far moresuccessful than thosein thereally 
big cities. 4 ', 

One underlying source of criticism is that educators have promised too 
much and the people have come to expect too much of public education. 
Unlike a private boarding school, which has ciistody of ac}iild throughout the 
day and week, the public school is a day school in i which tlft? cflild Kpresfcnt 
for only a few hours a day for half thcday.s of the year. Within these time 
limits the school should not try :o do everything that needs to be done; it 
should concentrate on what it can do best and* leave many responsibilities to 
the home and other social agencies. Thisis the strongest argument for "basic 
education" provided that we can come to agreement on what is basic. As of 
now there is no such agreement. Some of those who use the term speak only 
of the thre<> Rs, but no informed person thinks that "readin', Yjtiii\ and 
rithmetic 'can reasonably take up the full time of a child throughout 12 years 
of schooling. Others, including the spokesmen for theCouncil for Basic Edu- 
cation, would add many of the traditional academic disciplines: algebra, his- 
tory, foreign languages ano* literatures, the various schnces, art, music, and 
perhaps philosophy. But other enthusiasts for basic education place the em- 
phasis on morality^ religion, and patriotism, while some would add voca- 
tional training to the list, 

For those in search of a definition, a good place to start is the dictionary, 
whicfusays that "basic" means "forming a base or basis— fundamental— serv- 
ing as a starting point/' Learning to read obviously is basic, because it pro- 
vides the basis for learning about all other subjects and everything else that is 
in print. Writing provides one of the bases for communication. Arithmetic is 
basic to higher mathematics and the sciences. It is also necessary for anyone 
who must keep accounts or compute an income tax. It might be argued that a 
knowledge of history, economics, political science, and th£ physical and 
social sciences is basic to sound decision making in the yoting booth. Voca- 
tional training is secondary rather than basic: It 4 is an application of basic 
knowledge to a vocation, as when ar*,aiSto mechanic applies the principles of 
physics to the repair of an internal combustion engine. Some school activities, 
such,as those of a cheerleader or drum majorette, do not appear tobe basic to 
anything, however much fun they may be. 

Rut it is not at all clear that all the activities engaged in during 12 years of 
foniial schooling can be or should be "basic." After a child has taken the first 1 
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or fundamental steps— which are the basic ones— he should take the second, 
third, and fourth steps. Basic education is most obviously appropriate during 
.the early years of schooling. / 

The American public .school has been pic victim of rising expectations 
without a comparable rise in performance^We must redefine and delimit our 
goals and make it clear to the people justtwhat we can and can not accom- 
plish. / 

Because of the rapid fluctuation :'n the supply-deman^ratio for various 
kinds of work, no school, not even a vocational school, can safely promise 
that every graduate will find the kind ot job for which he has been prepared. 
If he was narrowly trained, his special(y may not even exist 10 years after his 
graduation. / / * 

A school with a broader and more liberal program offers better prepara- 
tion for long-range goals, but no school, however academic it/ orientation 
and however eagerly it embraces basic education, can guarantee that every 
graduate will be well informed and deeply interested in the things that matter 
most, or even,that he wiiy^e able to read difficult books with understanding 
and write with clarity andforce. No school caji assure parents that their 
children will become virtuous citizens who are psychologically well adjusted. 
AH it can promise— all that any educator ouglit to promise— is an opportunity 
to learn under favorable circumstances, with the help of a competent teacher 
and with a modest amount of essential equipuient/including some good, 
books. Whatever the program may be, however competent the teacher may 
be, 1/ is the child who must do the teaming. If this can be made clear to par- 
ents, their demands on the school may be modified, amf perhaps they will 
accept greater responsibility for their own part in the child's education. 
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Letter from an Angry Teacher 

by^FIorence Lewis 



More man ever, the public school teacher is accused of "a simple failure to 
teach basic skills" and is responsible for "an attendant syndrome of failure 
which contributes to a student's low self-esteem/' Also, we are told, teachers 
fail "to relate to, or communicate with, or respect students, especially low- 
achieving students, as human beings. . . Looming large in the shadow of 
these charges is a conviction in the community that "schools as social systems 
promote a life of conformity, authoritarianism, a certain rigidity, almost com* 
pulsiveness. . . ."' May I respond to these failures, one at a time? I have been a 
teacher for 20 years and it is my duty. • 

First, t!ie simple failure to teach basic skills. How the hell can we teach 
basic, especially basic, skills if the kids aren't there, if, even on the elementary 
level, one of the symptoms of the.slo w learner is that he isn't there because his 
motherjsn't there or his father isn't there and he can't get to school by himself 
because. he's maybe 7 years old. 

I know what theteacher is supposed to do. She is supposed to go find the 
kid every afternoon when she has finished her "busy •work." and sit down in 
the middle ofjhekiichen or the basement or the attic of the child's home or his. 
commune and announce, "Here I am. I'm Bradley's teacher. Where is 
Bradley? I want to teach him his basic skills." 

Am I making up a story? Nope, I am not. I used to do that when I was in 
fiiy* twenties, and once I went looking for "Robert" to tell Robert that I 
wanted to relate to him by teaching him a lesson or two at home, and Wanted 
^ to relate to his widowed mother by begging her to get Robert to scho<Hf and 
Robert had four big brothers, and I almost got myself raped. I know! I should 
have accepted that too and joyfully, but I wasn't with it. I liked Robert, 
t)iQiigh> He told me what a sweathouse was. He told me it was a whorehouse, 
n^t a place where you dry out cocoa beans. 2 

What about schools as social systems that promote a life of conformity, 
authoritarianism, a certain rigidity? I recall a real battle*ax of a teacher 
forcing, literally forcing, speech sounds out of marginal kids, those who had 
been damaged by rubella or meningitis and consequently had lost part of 
their vision, part of their hearing, and part of their "learning ccnters."*They 
literally could not speak, and this old vulture was leaching them how- She 
knew how. Yes, she did, but the kids wanted to go to sleep or wanted to drift 
off in. a world where they could dream whatever half-visions they desired; 
and I Recall seeing one of these kids cry because the old bird had been relent* 
less anp compulsive, M anal" even; and I ran off into a comer and wept with the 
uselessness and cruelty of "it all. 

Several months later the kid for whom I had wept saw me out of the 
corner of her eye and in strangulated but proud tones she spoke my name and 
told me that she was going home to Fresno for Christmas. Shegot every single 
word out. I hugged her and kissed her and put her hand on my throat and lips 
as I said over and over again how happy I was. And she nodded her head in 
agreement and kept saying, "Yes, yes." * 

Now, this was a marginal kid. Most of our low-achieving students have 
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, both the . senses. Do you suppose that a little more drill, a certain rigidity, a 
certain compulsiveness about drill .? Nobody says yoii can't play games, 

4 but those of us who have hacLiif ficulty learning a skill or a concept recognize 
with gratitude the teactier or the aide or the parent who stood over us and 
said, "Do it again !""Say it once more/' "HI show you again." "Now you doit." 
y * I am not suggesting humiliation in front of. the class. I am not suggesting a 

. lockstep. I am suggesting believing enough in .what you have to give to a kid 
and believing that the kid, no matter what his problems are, can learn the skill 
# , and enjoy a sense of accomplishment. If we are too afraid to hang in.there, . 
doesn : t it suggest that we have no real faith in our ability to teach or the ability 
of the kid to learn? 

That old* vulture teacher taught another lesson. She taught kids that 
learning ^vould come hard % but that learning there wdtdd be. Our instant- 
breakfast kids, instant everything, want instant learning, and often the 
teacher who argues for patience and time is the new ogre. On the elementary 
level, the argument from a parent or foster-parent whose child is not learning 
to read is that it doesn't take more than "a minute" to learn that stuff, if the 
teachers were not so lazy about giving an hour of two for a:few days each 
week every rnonth. For the slow learner, the rigid, almost compulsive teacher 
may be the one who can break through. Its easier to go off in the corner and 
cry. . 

But after Robert and (he deaf-blind child, what happened? Did I concern 
myself "with the life concerns of adolescents: sex, love, joy, self •doubt, fear, 
" anxiety, pain, loneliness, belonging^all the issues"? 

Flow can I teach literature if I do not teach understanding of the human 
condition? For 10 years I have been a, practicing if not a card-carrying 
member of the English 300 Society, whose philosophy.briefly stated is that 
good teachers revise the,curriculum and exchange ideas and try team teach- 
ing in order to deal closely with these human concerns; and the cry is still, 
"Nothing goes on in schools." But a good history teacher will also be able to 
fire up his kids on those factors that make it impossible for human beings to 
live together,, let al6ne love one another. 

Concerning the specific charge of not dealing with sex and love and 
jo>>— and, finally, life: Only recently has it been just a little bit easy to intror 
duce certain "controversial" texts in the classroom. Believe it or hot, thbre are 
still places in California, swinging California, where the board will not let a 
teacher bring Catcher in the Rye into the classroom. Five years ago, in my 
home town, a teacher who wanted "to study" To Kill a Mockingbird was 
called a radical, and had he not been a member in good standing with the 
teacher union, his superintendent would have fifed him. Ten years ago a 
bright.young teacher in San Franciscfl wanted to use an article from Harpers 
„ entitled "Sex," or something like it. It} was a bland article; it was pabulum, but 
one of the parents at the school where I was situated sprang a leak, and our 
stupid central office ordered the high school to remove Harper s from the 
shelves arid never to order it again. The poor girl who had suggested the 
article as a reading assignment was badgered and hounded and called upon 
Xo testify on her purpose and to explain. I daresay this girl thought twice about 
anything coming into her classroom that sinelled of life orsex. Witness not too 
long ago the California State. Board of Education, under pressure of the fun* 
damentalists, insisting that we present Darwinian evolution as theory. AnU 
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more recently the Vonnegut book burning is a grim reminder that the teacher 
may be 'willing but the community may not. 3 

I have now responded to three charges of failure. The issue still looms 
large. 

What can we dp with the fact that .so man> of our kids can't even read and 
write their own language? And so inan\ of thein are turned on to drugs? I be? 
lieve we must quit asking for miracles from the schools. The schools cannot 
undo the first five years of atioine where a kid has ne\ er been spoken to, just 
shoved aside. I know of some littleones who had never sat in a chair until the> 
came to kindergarten. They literally do not know "chair." The worjd of 
kindergarten is a trip to another planet. These kids won't be ready to read for 
several years, not in an establish ment- ty pe school. What's the answer? To get 
rid of the chairs? Or does the kid need a different kind of school where the 
first thing he gets when he comes to school is breakfast? 

And how do you fill up the hole in a kfd whose answer to lifejs drugs— be- 
cause there is only the abyss without the drug? School is absolutely the worst 
place for him. Does that mean that we make over the school to* fit those kids 
who need one-to-one therapy or Synanpn? And for kids who must have im- 
mediate rewards so that anv kind of discipline, like steady attendance, home- 
work (what's that?), or even carrying a book to class is out of the question, 
even drugs are an immediate kind of reward. What can we do for hhn when 
he needs "input," but he cannot put out? What's the answer? You tell me, be- 
cause all this kid ever cries is, "I'm bored, I'm bored." 

My school has basic emergen *y procedures for drugs and other referral 
servicesf!lnd some members of the staff, tireless and dedicated, listen to ancl 
rap with, kids. But the help a really helpless kid needs is open-ended. A 
teacher who has skills to teach can't give a troubled kid the whole of his da\ , 
and soine Kids need that and more. A real I > troubled child can devour his 
counselor or his teacher, and then the cry begins that"Mr. So-and-so or Ms. or 
Mrs. is neglecting papers, the other kids, the classroom. X be teacher who does 
his thing well needs to remain in the classroom, not as an advertisement for 
rapping but for teaching^ nd there is no good teacher who doesn't listen to a 
kid; But he s also got to teach five classes, attend meetings during his lunch 
and prep periods— and these are meetings on vvavs to revise the curriculum or 
"start a remedial program for& ds who are cutting." And so pile on him two or 
threp or five kids who have to See him anytime the> have to see him, and the 
poor girl or guy loses his/her marbles. The other day I saw one of my col- 
leagues say very gently to a troubled kid, "Look, I have to go to the can. I'll be 
rightiput." Is that any way to live? 

Perhaps it's time I delivered m\ self of some real answers. E\ erv body else 
has. ilefs really accept the idea that public education is changing. O.K. It has 
to. It's a tired old man who gets up at 6 a.m., shaves, tries to look respectable, 
even jaunty. But he faces a losing battle. He has to teach skills, keep the 
garbage from overflowing the halls, tr> out new lifestyles, keep the toilets 
safe fo); elimination, improve the curriculum, feed kids a hot lunch. strive for 
ethnicibalance. introduce venereal disease "relevantlv'" into/amilv living 
courses, maintain buildings, keep the walls up. keep the ground down, teach 
drug education, keep the pushers out, teach driv er education. Oh, he's a tired 
old man; So let's take him out and shoot him. Once and for all. And get rid of 
him as a 1 } damned scapegoat. 
*\ 1 
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And let's get riil of 12 years in Southeast Asia ami end the mentality that 
caused and nurtured the cold war. But its the Vietnam war more than any- 
thing else that has caused us to question that rotten old man and the sort of 
lies he taught us when and if he taught us— which he didn't. So let's give the 
war a medal. * 

And let s get rid of living for the buck. And the automobile. Anp! then we 
can get rid of driver education. And drugs woh!t cost so much money. " 

And while we are doing all of the above. let's make a lot of love, because 
some activity should take the place of war and driver education. 

And lets teach the language of Watergate. It has all the form's of discourse." 
Hey, maybe we should take back the medals that we just gave to the war and 
shoot the war. The war .really pushed dnigs on us. And lets give medals to the 
^ tired old man and his swinging teachers who tried to keep the old man alive 
" by stretching him in all directions. 

Perhaps the key is the teacher, unintimidated and confident. Confident 
that he has something to teach, confident that he can do it well. Unafraid to 
ask for courtesy while he's "communicating" skills or ideas, unafraid to ask 
for help if a kid isn't ready to learn or if the teacher honestly feels he can't 
handle the situation or the kid; like the kid who has been throwing type- 
writers out of the window or threatening him with a knife. Unafraid to 
demand breathing time for himself; unafraid to demand a classroom and a 
teaching schedule that will enable him to spot a troubled kid or a sick one. He 
may not be able to relate to that kid, but he can find those who can. 

Arid the other key is holding on to good teachers where they are most 
needed— at the elementary and secondary, levels. Rewards like respect and 
money should not be scorned in a society that pfacesso much value on money 
and power. But.the real problem is once again identifying what a good 
teacher is. Suppose a guy is grea t for rapping but teaching the skills bores hiin. 
Suppose he loves kids, wants to be friends with them, and that's all. He's not 
turned on to teaching anything. Fie teaches love. Is love enough? Kids soon 
get bored with love in the classroom. Suppose wehave a teacher who teaches 
the kids basicinath or algebra arid behaves like a refrigerator. Thekids come 
. in and sit down. And thei need sweaters. Can kids learn from a.coki teacher? 
Suppose the answer is yes. Should we melt down theteacherof aIgebra?The 
weather does' get cold on occasion. What about the rap specialist? Do we 
teach him how to .spell? 

There is such n thing as accountability. A teacher has obligations to his 
subject matter too. But what subject matter, I hear you cry, in a world gone 
crazy with war and povertx , alienation.and drugs? What subject matter?. Oh, 
love, let us hold one another and connect, but the story of our days will fade 
away, and the Brave \'ew World will comeand Orwell's DuckSpeak too. and 
the guys on top. oh the guys on top. they will know that 2+2 once equalled 
foifr. and a play called The Tempest had a gal called Miranda. 

The key is the teacher, not his failures but his. valor. Not his apathy but his 
courage under fire, his gutsr his determination not to lose his collective 
marbles. Lei's gi\ e him a medal And shoot the guys u ho write articles from 
the outside, looking in, 




I \ll qno'cd Inies come from .in article entitled "Is Drug Kdutation U orking." Sotur- 
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day Review. DecemberH972. which a good friend photocopied and left on m\ desk in 
the~hopc that I would spring a leak. 
$ 2. Putting aside the dubious jojTof being raped, how u as I responsible for Robert's low 
self-esteem or his syndrome of failure? I was willing. J was wanting, Lwas ready to 
relate, communicate with, respect him and his mom."! lis dumb brothers got in the way 
3. I refer to the.North Dakota burning of Slau&hterhousc Five, 
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The School Behind Masters of the Moon 

by Stanley. M. Elam 

In the late Fifties the Rickover breed of critic blamed, U.S. ed\i~ 
xatiqn weaknesses for Russia^ ear'y lead in the "space race.*' 
Were post-Sputnik improvements responsible for the present 

U S. lead? \Vell y hardly 

As the basis for this article, KAPPAN editors queried nearly 
200 key figures in Americas space effort: 

Temyears after astronaut-to-be Michael Collins graduated from St. Albans 
School in Washington, D.C., AdmiraLH. G. Rickover gave the fiftieth anni- 
versary commencement speech there on the topic, "Why European 
Secondary Schools Are SiiperiorJo American." 

That was in 1958. Rickover was already the darjing of post-Sputnik edu- 
cation critics who fed a humiliated America its necessary scapegoat. Irf his ad- 
dress, 1 Rickover said, "The chronic shortage of good scientists, engineers, 
and. other professionals which plagues us is the result of inadequate pre -pro- 
fessional education— of time wasted in public school which must. be made 
up later 6n. M In a 16 February 1958 This Week article, Rickover said that 
"rightly, Sputnik has been seen as a triumph of Russian education:" In his 
* opinion, the Russians hard no trouble turning but skilled professionals— three 
times as, many engineers as we did, for example. 

& Rickover warned America that "to maintain scientific and technological 
leadership and the modicum of, culture necessary in a civilized society [italics 
added), we must get to work on the long-range task of reorganizing 1 pur 
public schools sp that they may give us the kind of people needed today, 
where few problems can be solved by common sense and hard physicahvork 
alone, but where the need above all is for well-equipped minds, 'adjusted' to 
this scientific era J n man's ^history." * 

The Rickover brand of criticism had its effect, as every educator knows. A 
new era in American education began with Sputnik I. For example, within a 
year after its passage in 1958, the National Defense Education Act had poured 
a hundred million new dollars into improvements in the teaching of science, 
math, modern languages, and the training of "highly .skilled technicians." 

Knowledgeable American^ now recognize, however, that Rickover was 
wrong in much of what he said a decade ago. We are now at a new appraisal 
point. Education is newly challenged, but the challenges are^differeht. The 
outcome of the unofficial but universally recognized "race to the moon" that 
developed between the USSR and the United States in the Sixties was little af- 
fected by the hard line in education advocated by Rickover and the Council 
for Basic Education, with its emphasis on matK and science in American prep 
schools. Although (as Robert Cilruth says in the interview that follows this 
article) the scientists and engineers who put Apollo 11 astronauts on the moon 
are young, they are not that young. For example, Michael Collins at 39 is 
about two years older than the average for astronauts, all 53 of whom had 
finished high school by 1958. 

For the wealthiest and most technologically advanced nation in the world, 
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success in space was simply a matter of adjusting national priorities,. All that 
was required was the national will to mount a giant program. The scientific 
principles fiad already been established by such men as Tsiolkovsky, 
Goddard, and Oberth (see "The Three School Teacher WKb; Opened The 
Space Age," p. 123). Many of the basic inventions had been made; there was a 
convergence of technologies, in computers, fuels^mefallurgy, astronautics, 
and a host. of new fields. 2 Sputnik provided the motivation^ in the cold war 
context, and President Kennedy gave the national will a specific- goal. 

Nevertheless, Admiral Rickover was perfectly correct in emphasizing the 
importance of a well-educated work force foran enterprise as demanding as 
putting a man on the moon. For the U.S. it required the labor oi 300,000 to 
400,000 people over a period of eight years. Neither America nor the Soviet 
Union could have achieved what they have,\vithout an educated citizenry, 
and the remainder of this article will present some facts about the education 
of key figures in America's spaceyachievement. , 

In preparing to write on this topic, we soon learned that no one had 
"gathered the pertinent facts. The Public Information Office of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in Washington was willing to help, 
however, and supplied information about and addresses for 170 key NASA 
scientists, engineers, managers, and other specialists, as well as thumbnail 
biographies of the 53 astronauts in training at the beginning of this year. A 
brief questionnaire was developed and mailed in early July to the 170 key 
AS A personnel and about 30 others representing some of the major NASA 
contractors. It asked only for information about their contributions to the 
space effort, an outline of their formal schooling, and frankopinions on the 
importance of different phases of this schooling in their careers. 

Although .the questionnaires were sent only a week or so before the crucial 
Apollo 1,1 flight, nearly ha jf of the recipients took time to fill them out. Our 
major conclusions and impressions upon reading the replies and the NASA 
biographies can be briefly stated: 

1. The formal schooling of key people in America's space effort is 
enormously varied, but the vast majority of our respondents attended public 
elementary and high schools in the U.S. (Only t ; he colony of. Germans brought 
to America from Peenemueride were educated elsewhere.) In almost equal 
numbers, they are graduates of public and private colleges and universities 
and federally operated military arid service institutions of all kinds. At least 
half of them have \he master's degree and nearly one-fifth have carried the 
doctorate. 

2. .Many, of the engineers and scientists report being influenced in career t 
selection by their early school experiences. Sometimes it was a high school 
course, sometimes a teacher whose influence was decisive. Usually it. was a 
combination of these and other influences. 

3. Interestingly, in a period characterized by revolt against what uni- 
versities have come to represent, our respondents were almost unanimous in 
their praise of their college and university preparation. Obviously, they were 
campus "squares," achievement-oriented, disinclined to criticism and nega* 
tivism, eager to pry open the store of goodies available on nearly any college 
campus. They would not be out demonstrating if they were in school today; 
they would be slaving away^in their labs and dorms to master a discipline. 

4. Talent can crop up anywhere. While prestige^nstitutions may attract a 
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disproportionate share of it, nevertheless it is worth noting that the 170*'key 
people" identified by NASA did their college work at 1 19 different U.S. and 
16 different European institutions (the German contingent again). 
- ' Twelve institutions each figured in the preparation of five or more of the 
key people: the -Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 15; the University of 
Michigan, 10; Darmstadt University (Germany), 9; the U,S. Military Acad- 
emy (West Point), 8; the U.S. Naval Academy (Annapolis), 7; Auburn 
University, George Washington University, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Harvard University, Purdue University, and Rensselaer Pqly technic 
Institute, each 6; and Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 5. Trie range or other 
alma maters is almost incredible. There are graduates of great state and 
private universities, of junior colleges, of teachers colleges. O. C. Jean, 
deputy director of the Aero-Astrodynamic Lab at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center, Huhtsvi lie,, Alabama, took his B.S. in math, 1951, at Murphreesboro 
State Teachers College. There is one graduate of Howard College (now Sam- 
ford University) of Birmingham. He is P. R. Bell, chief, Lunar and Earth 
Sciences Division, Manned Spacecraft- Center, Houston. 

♦Perhaps the best way of conveying the flavor and I thrust of replies to the 
questionnaire is to quote directly some of the prominent respondents. , 

Rocco Petrone is already a legendary figure at the Kennedy Space Center, 
in Florida, famed for his driving energy and iasistence upon perfection. As 
director of launch operations, he is responsible for the management and tech- 
nical direction of prefKght operation and integration, test, checkout, and 
launch of all space vehicles, both manned and unmanned. A West Point grad- 
uate in 1946, he played on the great Academy football teams during the era ot 
All-Americans "Doc" Blanchard and Glenn Davis (Mr. Inside and Mr. Out- 
side); He took his master's and professional engineering degrees at MIT in 
1952. Says?Petronc of his school experience: . , . 
- "I believe my formal schooling— especially jjiy graduate level educa- 
tion— prepared ine very well for the responsibilities I have carried out in the 
space effort, I must also state that one of the biggest contributions of my 
formal education has been to stimulate further on-the-job education by. 
raising the questions: Why? How come? 'Are you sure? Etc." 

Christopher Columbus Kraft, Jr. (one of the men cited by Cilruth in his 
KAPPAN interview as a major contributor tc space success) is director of 
flight operations for the Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston. A graduate 
of public grade and high schools in Virginia, he took the B.S: in aeronautical 
engineering at Virginia Polytechnic Institutp. As early as 1963, he \von the 
NASA Distinguished Service Medal from the President of the U.S. and since 
then has received many other awards for creative scientific and organiza- 
tional achievements. Her says: 

"A math teacher at Hampton High School, Mrs. Stevens, probably had 
greater influence on my selection of engineering than anyone else in my lower 
education career At college, Professor Seltzer, head of the Aeronautical 
Engineering Department, was really the cause of my selecting aeronautical 
engineering in my junior year as my major, the military program at VPI 
probably had a greaf deal to do with shaping my character and career. I feel 
that I received a good education at VPI, mostly in learning how to use the 
tools of basic engineering. However, because of the period during which lat- . 
tended college (the war years), 1 was poorly prepared to enter into the world 
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of aeronautical research and development. Most^of m\ education in this field 
was obtained on the job, and particularly from William H. Phillips, who was 
my immediate supervisor at NACA [predecessor to NASA). My work in the 
Flight Research Division at NACA gave me excellent schooling in those ele- 
ments required for the manned. spaceflight program." 

E. D. Mohlere is director of university affairs at the Marshall center in 
Huntsville. A graduate of various grammar schools in Illinois and of the Oak 
Park High School in the Thirties, he has a rather unusual combination of col- 
lege degrees: a B.S. in military engineering at West Point and an M.S. in metal- 
lurgical engineering at MIT to go with a bachelor's in international relations at 
George Washington University. He says: , 

"The, high school I attended was a particularly good one that laid heavy 
emphasis on communicative skills. This has served well. The school pursued 
a policy of firm discipline. At times it seemed oppressive. . . (but) now I value 
the policy- This is not to say that thought was regimented — not at all. Free- 
dom of thought and disciplined thought processes or mechanics arecom- 
,patible dqspite news to the contrary." 

Richard J t Allen is one of only four among the NASA respondents whose 
\entire early schooling was obtained at private schools (St. Mary's of Loretto 
Grammar School and High School and St. Bernard High in Alabama). He is a 
major contributor to the "Gemini Configuration Management System" and 
"principal implem enter of design certification of Apollo flight and ground 
systems for maimed earth orbital and lunar missions" as test manager, Apollo 
Test Directorate. Like other NASA engineers, he is loyal to his schools: "Ele- 
mentary school provided excellent basic tools — The key was discipline and 
practice and an uncluttered curriculum with outstanding dev otion to teach- 
ing by .several dedicated sisters. . . . High school provided basic disciplines . 
good study habits, large workloads, excellent language training (Latin in par* 
ticular), good math basics and science/'S peaking of his early colleget»duca- 
tion (at Vunderhilt), Allen mentions professors who developed an apprecia- 
tion in the student for a good hard day s work. A Mr. Glenn "brought home 
the point that a problem worked well without the right answer isn't worth a 
damn." Allen believes the scJ;t>ol environment today is too cluttered with 
"nice to know" rather than "need to kno.w" information. He.suggests that "the 
personal stability, emotional maturity, and capability to judge and reason 
effectively, developed initially in college, provide the cradle in which thestn- 
dent .will build his professional career." 

Ccorge C. White is director, Apollo Quality and Reliability, with responsi- 
bility for establishing policies and auditing performance of manned space 
flight centers. He says: * ~ 

'•'The importance of 'information gained in formal school diminished 
rapidly after the first two or three years out of school. [But] attitudes devel- 
oped toward continued learning from work experience u ere of increasing 
importance. . • ♦ ,* 

Roderick O. Middleton, now Apollo piogram manager* at the Kennedy 
Space Center, writes: 

"I obtained an excellent classical background at Harvard, a broad spec- 
trum of engineering courses at Ft. Bliss (aerodynamics, instrumentation, 
computer technology , statistical theory in damage analysis missile guidance 
technology, rocket theory and application, etc.) not available, to the best of 
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my knowledge, at any .single university during that time 1 am not certain 

jhat adequate depth is available in most courses today, or that sufficient em- 
phasis is placed upon breadth of knowledge, to provide the best system engi- 
neers in quantity." 

Ernst D. Ceissler directs research and development for the Aero-Astro- 
dyn amies Lab it Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville. lie took his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in physics and math at the Technical Universityof Dresden, 
Germany, in 1939 and his doctorate in applied math from the Technical Uni- 
versity in Darmstadt in 1951. He received NASA's Award for Exceptional 
Scientific Achievement in 1963. His remarks are perhaps characteristic of the 
German colony's reaction to our questionnaire: 

•"The importance of formal school consists primarily in 1) training for 
logical and independent thinking as a foundation for later scientific work 
(primarily in high school plus college), and 2)j>roviding working knowledge 
of fundamental concepts arid tools in mathematics, physics, and general engi- 
neering and their applications toward problem solution (primarily at colleges 
and universities). It is neither possible nor necessary that this training be 
closely focused on the particular problem^ encountered later in professional 
life. ... ; 

"It is my impression that formal training in this country right after the war 
was of uneven quality and did frequently emphasize learning rather than in- 
dependent thinking. However, since the Sputnik time, education has much 
improved. and,many universities and institutes of technology produce not 
only excellent scientists and engineers but carry on significant research in 
science and technology related to space flight. The effort of American edu- 
cation has thus become an excellent foundation for further progress in space." 

Perhaps three or four times as many scientists and engineers work for cor- 
porations and universities with NASA contracts as work for NASA directly. It 
was impossible in the limited time available to us to locate and question many 
of them, but Roger McFall is one example. He is a Milford, Michigan, 
mechanical engineer who helped with Bendix Corporation research and de- 
velopment in the new discipline of fluidics. Fluid ic systems replace elec- 
tronics for nuclear environments associated with NERVA rocket engines. 
McFall is a public schools product and graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity (B.S. in mechanical engineering, i960).,He took the M.S.E. at Arizona 
State University in 1966. He says; 

"I developed an interest in physics and math in high school. Math teacher 
Ray Ellis of Chesaning was a strong influence. Aptitude tests taken at a pre- 
registration summer conference at Michigan State caused me to decide to 
change my major from art to mechanical engineering. This was the most im- 
portant single influence on my career. One important weakness in my educa- 
tional background (and probably in that of many other small town people) is 
that I never had the opportunity to meet scientific or engineering personnel 
and therefore never knew what their jobs consisted of until after 1 left high 
school." 

Only one NftSA- respondent, J. \\\ Herring, has no college training. 
Herring is deputy director of the Technical Services Office at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center. He^writes: 

"The lack of formal education above the high school level has made it dif- 
ficult for me to perform certain phases of my work with maximum effi- 
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k eiency. With more u*rmal sehoolmg 1 could communicate much better with 

our .scientists and engineers, could better understand their problems and re- 
quirements, and therefore could provide them with efficient and effective 
support." 

We shall say littlCabnut the educational backgrounds of the 53 astronauts 
listed by NASA's Public; Information Ottice; they are better-known than arc 
other "masters of the moon." However, it is interesting to consider .that these 
men. all accomplish**! pilots with inan* : !iwurs of flying to their credit, haw 
spent at least half their lives in school. Their early training (with the excep- 
tion of Collins) was in public schools. Almost all of them have the. masters 
degree and 14 hold earned doctorates. Two have a .medical degree. IV ** 
doctorates come from many different institutions: three from the California 
Institute of Technology, and one each from Yale, Stanford, Michigan, the 
Xiassachusetts Institute of Technology (moon-man Aldrin holds this one),. 
California at Berkeley, Kentucky, I larvard* North Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity College of Cardiff, Wales. Two of the astronauts were educated outside 
the U.S. Philip Chapman earned his high .school diploma at Parramatta 
High School in New South Wales, Australia, and his B.S. at Sydney Univer- 
sity. The M.S. in aeronautics and astronautics and the doctorate in instru- 

= " mentation, however, came- from the Massachiisetts Institute of Technology. 

: . John Llewellyn, schooled in Cardiff, Wales, UX. took the B.S. and the doc- 

torate in chemistry from the University College of Cardiff. He entered the 
NASA program after serving as a post-doctoral fellow at the National Re- 
search. Council in Ottawa, Canada, and as a research associate and professor, 
.at Florida State University. 

For the masters of the moon and be>ond. there is no goal, no authority, 
more worthwhile or more dependable than facts, no taLnt more precious 
than *'know-how." These modern; pragmatic, "square" men of science 

, demonstrate a solid respect for "useful knowledge," a loyalty to the. job at 

* hand, a devotion to thorough preparation. Neil Armstrongdid not become an 
Eagle Scout In smelling flowers. The masters of the moon did their home- 
work. * t 

In the Novembei 1967 KAPPAN, Harry Broudy wrote of "Art, Science, 
and New Values " One of many astute remarks he made in that classic piece 
was this: "Our possibilities have outrun our imagination, and we look to artists 
to conjure up images of life that would make these possibilities aesthetically 
interesting and some of them irresistible.*' Will the explorers of space become 
new models for young America, opening up a frontier that will engage the 
virile compulsions of the young? Will space provide an opportunity to de- 
velop new meanings for patriotism, courage, integrity? Is the dissenter with 
his vision of Che Guevara as hefo nW passe? ^ 

Another remark made b> Professor Broudy applies. He said that "once 
technology makes social' justice possible, we cannot get b> with good in- 
tentions." An education that avoids the realities of the earth, an education 
fu/zij) aimed at some future ocape to other w orlds. seems unu orth> if not 
actualb ridiculous. We ma\ decide to continue producing the kind of men 
_ Admiral Hickover wanted, men "to maintain scientific and technological 
leadership and the modicum of culture neccssarv in a civ ili/.ed society." but 
we must do much better than that We must tr> to provide education for 
social reconstruction on an earth in dire need of it. 
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The Three School Teachers Who Opened the Space Age 
Education and space exploration are toda^as inseparable as > in and \ang. in 
odd ways history has bound them together. The three dreamer-inventors 
who showed man how to master space wereall teachcrst "It is curiousJthat the 
Romanian*! lerinann Oherth, like Tsiolkovsky and Coddard, earned his living 
as a teacher; presumabl> the academic life gave all three men both the leisure 
and the training for their speculations," says the Life-Time Science Library 
book % Man and Space, 1964, upon \v!iich this note is based. The different 
origins of these men are clear proof that no one nation can claim the Space 
Age as its own. 

KONSTANTIN TSIOLKOVSKY 
Konstantin Eduardovich Tsiolkovsky was a deaf schoolteacher 

. born in a small town south of Moscow in 1857. He was passionately in- 
terested in science as a boy and became obsessed with the problem of 
*space travel. Though largely self-taught, he had a sound grasp of 
physics and mathematics. He was one of the .first men to realize that 
the rocket provided a means of escaping from the earth. As early as 
1898, he had derived the fundamental mathematical lajvs of rocket 
motionoipon which the design of all space vehicles is based. In 1903— 

^j,he year of Kitty Hawk— he published his main results and laid the 
foundation of astronautics. Moreover, he foresaw space exploration as 
part of a continuing social process that would eventually transform 
human life and spread it through the solar system. To advance his 

iddas he poured forth a stream of articles and wrote the remarkable 

Outside (He Earth, a fictionalized accounfcof his theories. When the 
first airplanes were staggering off the ground, he wrote about 
satellites, solar energy, "ether suits/' the use of plants to.provide food 
and oxygen on long journeys, and colonization of the planets. He even 
considered the problem of baths in weightless spaceships. His solu- 
tion: centrifugal showers. 

"By the 1930s tsiolkovsky was something of a Russian national 
hero; he received a state funeral when he died in 1935. 

ROBERT li. CODDARD 
Robert Hutchings Coddard spent most of his life as a physics 
teacher at Clark University, his alma mater, in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. Born in J 882, horead'H.G. Wells's The War of the Worlds as a 
child. (He was often absent from school because of illness.) He also 
read The Scientific American and began thinking seriously of rocketry 
and space travel when he was 17. His 1919 pamphlet, "A Method of 
Reaching Extreme Altitudes, M was a discussion of what we now call 
meteorological sounding rockets, to which he add<jd a postscript point- 
ing out th at the same principle could be used to land a visible charge of 
flash powder on the moon. A few farsightedjnen (among them Charles 
Lindbergh) appreciated the value of his work. With smalLpjrivate 
grants he was able to continue experimenting through the Twenties 
and Thirties. In 1926, at Auburn, Massachusetts, he launched thefirst . 
liquid-propelled rocket. In the long perspective of history, it may . 
emerge as a more important flight than the Wrights' initial perform- 
ance. 
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HERMANN OBERTH 



The third pioneer of astronautics was Hermann Oberth. who pub- 
lished a book in 1 923 whose title is translated as The Rocket into Inter 
planetary Space. He arrived at the same conclusions as his Russian 
and American precursors but went a good deal beyond them. He not 
only outlined theoretical designs of high-altitude research rockets and 
man-carrying spaceships; he also revived the idea of the large manned 
satellite &r space station, which had been more or less forgotten since 
Edward Everett Hale wrote'The Brick Moon" forth* Atlantic Monthly 
in 1870. Oberth's speculations started a chain reaction in Germany, in- 
spiring actua) experimentation. LiUle rocket societies sprang up in 
many countries: Germany in 1927 (Oberth became its president), 
Russia jn 1929, America in 1930, Britain in 1933, Only in Germany 
and Russia, however, did the pioneer rocket men receive the financial 
anc} governmental support essential for serious progress. And their 
backers, it is hardly necessary to say, were interested strictly in njili- 
^tary objectives*. 
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What's Right with Education * 

by Harold Hodgkinson 

Evidence of the success of the public schools and colleges is 
very clear, says the former head of the National Institute of 
Education. But tve haven't done very well in explaining this 
success to the public. 

Let's start with the problem: Compared with other professions, education is 
an easy mark for any journalist trying to scare people. This tendency caused 
William Crieder of the AVashhifitan Post to respond with a fierce commen- 
tary on his colleagues titled *'Stop Knocking Our Public Schools/' 

By contrast, when we think of 5 medfcine we think of elaborate surgical 
techniques (which are good )» not of Americans* health (which is very bad). 
We are now fourteenth in the world in. infant mortality and losing; driving, 
from Harlem to Forest Hills is to move from 41 infant oeaths per 1,000 to 14. 
There are few nations in the world in which one can take a drive like that. 
Males in 18 other countries live longer than in the U.S. And jn Los Angeles, 
when surgeons went on strike, the death rate went down! 

Indeed, the damage done by doctors and lawyers is so extreme— burial or 
execution— that their professions seldom allow the public to see this in- 
formation. (How many Americans are seriously daniaged by lawyers each 
year?) Education is particularly vulnerable in this regard, as we must report 
data on every student-"clienf for every day that person is being educated. 
That data is in the public domain. We have almost no facts on the perform- 
ance of many of today s nonschool education programs in assisting youth— 
CETA and Job Corps, for example, and community-based programs. 

The press is hot necessarily hostile toward education; its just that we hand 
them such excellent information on our failures. What follows is an attempt to 
correct that balance, to present evidence of the vpry real and solid accom- 
plishments of America s schools and colleges. 

Opinion Surveys 

Any careful reading of the poll literature establishes several things: 

Decline in American faith in institutions is not a new development. It 
.began in 1967 and is linked to the pervasive effects of inflation on savings and 
the "American Way.** Harris polls show that faith in the leadership of seven 
social and political institutions such as major business corporations. Congress, 
and medicine dropped an average of 24 percentage points between 1967 and 
1972 (see mie 1), 

Compared with other iastitutions, schools rate very high in the confidence 
of Americans. Proposition 13 to the contrary, one-third of all Americans 
would actually pay more taxes for improved services from schools, more 
than any other institution. Twenty percent would pay more for community 
colleges (see Table 2). Many people would be willing to pay for more re- 
search on the educational system and would actually pay more taxes for 
better public schools, 

The most important indicator of improved quality of life for Americans is 
"achieving a quality education for my children/' 1 Eighty-nine percent of all 
respondents to a 1 976* Harris poll agreed on this point. 
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TABLE I - 

IIAKHB POLL SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF AMERICANS WHO 
EXPRESS FA'TH IN UJ>\ SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
ISLAND 1972 



*tf. Faith in leadership of major business corporations 

2. Fajth in banks and other financial institutions 

3. Faith in the military * 

4. Faith in the Congress 

5. Faith in the chief executive 5 
6; FaitlHn the scientific community 

* 7, Faith in medical doctors 

^fygrec; Social Education. March 1972. 

^ i^l.a . - TABLE 2 

ESV ; rl : PUBLIC OPINION on support of government SERVICES 

^C-iS ^^ % Would Cut % Would Hold % Would In 



%I967 


? 1972 


55 


27, 


67 


37 


62 


27 


41 


19 


41 


, 23 


56 


32 


73 


61 



^%SRecreation t parks 
Police & fire 
Sanitation 
PuHJJ^^ciicok- 

Wei fare services * 
Health 6c medical 
Struts & highways 
:!/ay care 
Libraries 

None of the services 



22.6 
4.2. 
5.9 
13.3 
16.5 
61.6 
15.6 
18.5 
24.0 
14.7 
20.0 



56.4 
62.0 
75.1 
49.7 
55.9 
25.4 
48.1 
59.5 
46.6- 
63.0 
3.8 



Source: Education Commission of the States, Finance Fact*, .February 1979. 



uld Increase 

15.5 
30.8(2) 
1 1.6 
31.5(1) 
20.0 
8.8 

30.8(2) 
16.3 
20.3 
13.0 N 
29.0(3) 



Performance of the Education System 

Openness of the System— We forget that as recently as 1950 only about 
half of all white students and a quarter of black students graduated from high 
school (so the school didn't need to worry about the "lower half*). Today 85$ 
of/ whites and 75? of blacks complete high school. The "lower hair ishpw 
very much a responsibility of the public schools— and increasingly of the col- 
leges a&Vell. , 

The remarkable thing, as shewn by a comparison of Indiana high school* 
.stifdents in 11M4 and 1976, is that academic performance is slightly better in 
1976, even though today's scores represent a much wider range of student 
backgrounds than was the case in 1944. 2 

Access to college has increased markedly for women and ininorities in the 
last decade. They now are present in college in about the numbers they repre* 
sent in the population at large (see-Table 3). And 1.5 million Americans over 
age 55 are in colleges and universities today, according to the American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons (reporting on an institute on lifelong learning 
held in January 1979), 

*This diversity means that we need new ways of measuring achievement, 
as we-iuove from meritocratic to egalitarian coonhitments. Today we.must 
be able to af f iroi specific knowledge and skill gains for every student rather 
than rely .solely on group iiieans. M Eyery high school graduate mustbeableto 
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TABLE 3 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT BY SEX AND RACE, 1970-76 

1970 Percent 1976 Percent Chanxe 

Black , " 520,000 6.5 . 1,106,000 9.9 +580,000 

White 7.400.000 10,000.000 +2.600,000 

Female ^,000,000 37.8 4.700,000 42.3 +1.700,000 

Mafe ^ / 4.920,000 6.400.000 - +1.480.000 

Total-students 7,920,000 11,100.000 * +3.180.000 

Source; Conference Board Report, December 1977, 



read at least at the tenth-grade level" is the.current requirement. Not long ago 
it was, "We only take the top 20%, regardless of performance level " Em- 
ployers now rely on increasingly specific measures of actual job knowledge 
and skills, not educational degrees attained. 

Some Success Stories * ~ 

One of the best recent studies or schooling is The Enduring Effects of 
Education, Y lt tested 18,000 adults of a wide age range on 250 items of general 
and specific knowledge. The conclusion: The longer yoTfstay in school, the 
more you know. A 60-year-old high school graduate knows* more than a per* 
son of the same uge ,who only completed elementary school. Schools teach 
people things, and these effects last. 

Increased years of schooling for blacks have had a major impact on their 
earning capacitx . A recent stud\ has reported that although blacks still make 
less than whites for the same job, the gap is narrowing for black males; and 
black women now make 100? of white wojncn's salaries. (Remember, how- 
ever, that women still make less than men.) The major reasons for the im- 
proved earnings are increased^ umber of years of schooling and improve- 
ments in the qualit) of education for black students, according to a Rand 
Corporation study. 1 ♦ 

Literally thousands of communities have desegregated their schools with- 
out cither violence or declines in student performance. Indeed, the South- 
east, now better desegregated than most regions of the U.S., is showing 
marked improvement in tests of academic skill. 

Our Knowledge Base: We Know What Works 

Even tho f ugh systematic study of the education system is relatively new 
compared with our efforts in agriculture (lOO.years of federal support) and 
medicine, we now ha\e a very useful information base in education. For ex- 
ample, we know what correlates with learning, and we know the. strengths of 
these various relationships. They range from race and social class to .birth 
order, nutrition qf the mother during pregnane) . region, body chemistry, 
parental occupations, etc, 

It is startling, but probably the best w, , to eliminate major student learn- 
ing problems would be to make sure that ever/ pregnant woman in the U.S. 
had one prenatal exam and an adequate diet during pregnancy ..Researchers 
.estimate that, this would eliminate* 40% of later learning problems. (At the 
moment, Aid, to Dependent Children support is only available after the 
mother has given birth, which is too late.) Just as cancer researchers have dis- 
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covered important en\ ironmental characteristics that relate to .susceptibility , 
so education specialists ha\e discos ered that people learn much better in 
some environments than the) do in others, and that nutrition before birth 
establishes the*; ultimate size of the brain. (With poor nutrition iy utero* the 
baby has a one-frvfonr chance of being 250 grams below the normal 1,400 
grams in brain; weight at age 6. Brain growth is basical Incompleted b\ age 
6— before we get children in school. This is wh> heav> emphasis is placed on 
the first four >jears of life in the USSh education system.*) 

To a uniqiiCtdcgrcc, the performance of the education ssstcm is linked to 
the quality of famil) life, nutrition and child care, parental interest in school- 
ing, etc. It is clear that a society gets the school system it deserves. As Urie 
Bronfcnbrenner and others have pointed out, the amount of time American 
parents spend in non-TV activity with young children has dropped alarm- 
ingly in the last decade. This is "prime (educational) time*' for families; it 
cannot be paid back when the children are past age 10. This is not to say that 
parents are the, problem, only that when schools and families do work 
together, the results are uniformly positive. 

We know the characteristics of successful reading programs. A varietj of 
techniques can be successful, but onl> with a set of dimensions that define the 
program. Parent involvement and support, a principal. who plavsa leader- 
ship role, a "critical mass"* of teachers who support each, other, and local 
ownership of innovation are all vital. These statements are supported b\ 
several studies Reported by the U.S. Office of Education. 6 
* The Head Start Program — This sectio n on our knowledge base would not 
be complete without some reference to new facts about the federal Head 
Start program. Head Start was part of the yearning of political forces in the 
liberal Sixties to reduce inequalities based on race and class. Assumptions re- 
garding the scale of such programs and the time needed to show differences 
were naive (the VVestinghouse evaluations Of the impact of Head Start on 
schooling were completed before the children had completed even one > ear 
of school!). Now w e know that these programs do produce real differences in 
children, but some of these differences are "sleeper* effects that don*t show 
up until grades 3 and 4. 

In a special session at the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science meetings in 1977, the first "sleeper" findings were announced, 
causing Bernard Brown to sa>, "The score is now 96 to zero in fa\or of the 
' ' early childhood programs." He stated some constants: * 

Programs involving home visits by program professionals 
showed the greatest gains. Combining preschool classes with home 
visits produced IQ gains of around 10 points, without home visits, 
six points. With honw-lxised programs, only If of children needed 
special education by the fifth grade; without the program, 301 
needed special classes. 7 

These findings, although spectacular, attracted no interest in the educa- 
tional or commercial press, onl\ being reported in Science »Vea.s. In 1979 
some new* attention is being given. Congress has increased the Head Start 
budget to $735 million 'for 1980. But there is little excitement in the Carter 
Administration for this good news, even though the Head Mart task was 
clcarl) as difficult 'educational!) as getting a man on the moon was tech- 
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nologically. We .simply no longer believe in social reforms as we once did, 
and even news of success falls on deaf (yet liberal) ears. Styles have changed, 
low profiles are the order of the day, and programs like Head Start are per- 
ceived as part of the past, not the future..? They work, but few people care. 
The influence of Arthur Jertsen, Christopher Jencks, and others has taken its 
toll, and it is now often thought ntiive to assert that schools can alter social 
conditions and life chances.' Yet ihe evidence is clear that when theenviron- 
rnent of the school and the homework together, and the characteristics noted 
here arepresent.~students-can gain in performance. 

Test Scores— Of all the issues involving the knowledge base indication;, 
none is as explosive as the issue of testing— minimum competency testing, 
SAT score, declines, and truth-in-testing legislation. Yet data on the issue are 
often presented in a one-sifled or ridiculous way, exemplified in many news- 
paper stories suggesting that as many as 50? o? American students are read- 
ing "below average." Any; adequate review of the literature would report the 
following: ■ 

L Reading scores on both comprehension and vocabulary have increased 
steadily over the past decade for the first three grades of schopling. 9 (We've 
worked very hard on the techniques of early reading, and here is the result: In 
nearly even* school, students $ can sound <fcit words and read simple 
sentences.) Reading scores begin to decline in grade 7, when the task is to 
handle larger units of material—paragraphs and chapters. We need to work, 
on these later cognitive reading skills, 

2. National Assessment of Educational Progress data suggest that stu- 
dents age 9, 13, and 17 know basic skills rather well, but they have trouble ap- 
plying them in new situations. 10 Students know how to add and subtract but 
not 'when. They can read a 10- page report and retain facts but have trouble 
writing a tight precis in one or two paragraphs of their own prose. "Basics" in 
the sense of reading print and performing math operations are well learned; 
the problem is in critical thinking. We need to know more about these skills 
and their acquisition. 

3. American students at age 14 do very well in comparison with students 
of other nations in reading. In science they do better than their counterparts in M 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Italy but not as well as those in Japan and Ger- 
many. They do as well in math as Swedish youngsters but not as well as those 
in Japan or France (see Figure 1). 

4. On the Scholastic Aptitude Tests over the past decade, score differ- 
ences by sex are from iour to eight times larger than any declines in mean 
score. The SAT verbal and math test profiles are quite unlike those of the 
ACT, even though both measure the same aptitudes with similar popula- 
tions. 11 Test scores on these tests went up in the late Fifties, which they are not 
supposed to do. ("Aptitudes" are not subject to the same short-term changes 
as are achievement scores.) The increase in the Fifties and the decline in the 
Seventies (on a few tests, not on most) are a phenomenon with many causes, 
but certainly in the Fifties we were trying to reject large numbers of "baby- 
boom" students seeking college admission, while in the Seventies the system 
of higher education became much more diverse in terms of race, sex, and age. 
Tests are used in this larger sense in meritocratic or egalitarian ways; they are 
in no way culture- free. 



It seems that both test results and reports from college faculty members 
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Fig. I. Iiriernationnl comparison of achievement 

Source: Organization for Kconornic Cooperation and Development. 

Reproduces Chart 5.03 in The Condition of Education, 1977 (Washington. D.C.. Na* 

tional Center for Kducation Statistics. 1077). 
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assembled, by Howard Bo wen and John Minter indicate that in terms of those 
who go on to called?, preparation for college by the public schools has not 
declined, in quality. 1 - (The only areasin which college faculty members re- 
port declines of significance are in ninth recwmnfg--i\o\ operational skills — 
and in writing* particularly precis and summary writing.) Given the fact that 
over 50? of high school graduates (and remember that 70$ to 8595 now gradu- 
ate from high school) now try for further.edueation, compared with the 10% to 
20% in 1950 who entered postsecondary education, it is a remarkable achieve- 
nientthat American public schools are now doing for half of theschool popu- 
lation what they used to do for only, (He top 10?, 

Another interesting point is that graduate school admissions tests (the 
Graduate Record Exam, the Law School Adniissions Test, and*the 4 NJ&dicaL 
College Admissions Test) have hot shown a pattern of serious decline dii ring 
the decade, events larger numbers from a wider sector of society havebeen 
taking the tests to move into the professions (see Figured). If the products of 
public schools were so bad, it is uhlikelv that colleges, no*matter how superb, 
conldcoinpensate for the inadequacies, and very inferior graduate and pro- 
fessional school ehtrv scores would be the logical result. Logical, but it has not 
happened, 1 

A- final point is that the achievement tests offered as a part of the SAT 
battery — tests of student know ledge i n't he standard academic areas of Amer- 
ican history, biologv, algebra, etc.— have shown no consistent'pattern of de- 
cline over the decade. Certam\y\achievement scores should have fallen con- 
sistently if. the public schools were failing. But they have not, even.though a 
more diverse group is now taking the tests. 

A summary of the college testing literature follows: 

• Small declines on an 800-point 4 test have been used by cynics to indicate 
that all "is; lost with American schools. 

.•-There -being no evidence from other countries to support^ genetic 
hypothesis, we must assume that Americans it ant girls to do poorly in math 
and science and males to do poor!) in verbal skills, especially poetry. (What a 
shame for the ancient Greeks, who believed that athletic and artistic prowess 
should go together!) Wjiv is this so? When the test scores make clear how 
larp! these sex differences are in America, what are we educators to dor 

• We need i to work on the teaching of writing and math reasoning in the 
public schools) 

• The VS. \loes well internationally. 

• Aptitude a'nd achievement measures do not agree. 

• Given the enormous diversity of high school graduates now taking col- 
lege admissions tests compared with 1950, it would be reasonable to expect a 
ISO- to 260-point drop on an 800- or 900-point scale test. The schools have 
risen to the challenge, preparing 50% of the high school population for college 
about as well as.they did the top 105. to 2(1% in 1950. - • 

i 

Conclusion 

Generally, we have now succeeded with an educational agenda, kinder- 
garten through college, for the "top half," Some complain tK5rt a few of the 
top half today are not as good as the top 15$ w ere three decades ago, but we 
Jiave completed the agenda wc were given and no one told* us whom to 
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Fig. 2. Graduate school entrance test scores 

Source of, Data: Educational Testing Service, Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 

Reproduces a portion of Chart 5.05, The Condition of Education, 1977 (Washington, 
D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977). 
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* « x TABLE 4 

* ' \" WHO.IS LEARNING WHAT AND WHERE? 

Agency 4 , Number 

ARncuItura! extension 12.O million 

Community organizations "7.4 million 

Business and industry -^5.8 million 

Professional associations ; 5.5 million 

Part-time college. . 5^3 million 

City recreation 5.0 million 

Churches, synagogues 3.3 million 

College and university extension . . . . f 3.3, million 

Government services s 3.1 million 

Public school adult programs 1.8, million 

x Federal manpower programs 1.7 million 

Armey, forces 1.5 million 

Graduate and professional . : 1.5 million 

Trade unions ....... v 6 mi ]l ion 

Community education a .5 million 

Free universities .2 million 

Total 58.4 million 

In schools ,\ 12.4 million 

Nonschool settings 46.0-miliion 

Source: College Board, New* Directions for a teaming Society, 1978, by Rex M oon. 

neglect. No other nation has carried such a high percentage of its citizens so 
far. 

IQ next decade the agenda may well shift to the "bottom half." Many 
of the advocates of community-based education, CETA, and thejob Corps 
are zeroing in on the "lower half," with enormous amounts of funds and little 
in the way of performance data. Public school supporters are seldom in- 
cluded in meetings with Department of LaborandCETA-job Corps person- 
nel. Current debates on youth employment and reauthorization of certain 
vocational education legislation make clear howlittle influence the education 
establishment possesses, either^ in White House or congressional circles. 

It is probably time for education organizations to begin to work together, 
as the Forum of Education Leaders is now doing. If the American Federation 
of Teachers, National Education Association, JNJational Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, National Association of State Boards of Education; American 
Association of- School Administrators, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, and National Association of Secondary Schdof Principals 
can meet together at the national level in order to explore areas of coopera- 
tion, it is time for local and state groups to do the same. 

It is also clear that the functions of higher education are increasingly being 
performed by a variety of agencies— industry, the military, proprietary 
schools, museums, professional associations, etc. The College Board esti- 
mates that about 12 million people are studying in colleges and universities of 
the U.S., while 46 million adults are studying elsewhere (see Table 4). We 
must learn to collaborate with these new educational forces to improve 
coordination at the interfaces— local-state-federal, elementary-secondary- 
collegiate, and public-priyate-industrial-military. * 

Evidence on the success of the public schools and colleges is very clear, al-, 
though seldom presented to the public. It is my thesis that all educational 
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leaders are teachers regardless of their job. Teachers teach parents as well as 
students; principals teach the faculty, the ITA, and other cominunitv groups 
about theschools, and the.superintendent teaches the board of education and 
city government. In terms of teaching the citizens about our school successes, 
we, have not done well. The evidence is clear, and the time is most appropri- 
ate. If we are to call ourselves educational leaders, we must present our case, 
which is ah excellent one, to the broadest spectrum oX American citizens 
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The U.S. vs. the World: 
A Comparison of Educational Performance 
by Ralph W. Tyler 

Cross-national data sho'w that the U.S. educational system has 
h'jon responsive both to societal change and democratic * 
ideology. Schooling us available* to a larger proportion of U.S. 
youth than k the tase in other developed countries, yet the top 
5% of U.S. young people attain the same high scores reached in 
nations. where advanced schooling is reserved for an elite. 

Only within the past 10 years have there been large-scale comparisons among 
nations of the educational attainments of their young people. In 1966 a con- 
sortium of research centers # in 16 nations formed the International Associa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, which has furnished, 
comparative test results in siXvSiibjects.* Plans for a second rtmnd of cross- 
national testing are now being formed. The countries include most oi those in 
Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Israel, and the U.S. These 
arc modern, industrialized nations. Three, of the others are developing na- 
tions: Chile, Iran, and Thailand. The subjects of the tests were reading, litera- 
ture, mathematics, science, civic education, and a foreign language. 

Achievement of Top 5% 

One of the most surprising findings of the internatioualevaluation was the 
fact that the average scores of the top 5% of young people completing secon- 
dary education in all the industrialized nations tested were approximately the 
same. This was not true for the three developing nations. Their average scores 
t were much lower. These data suggest that the ablest students in an advanced 
country wijl attain a high level of achievement if the opportunity to learu a 
subject is available and if the society encourages such learning. But even the 
ablest students in the three developing nations did not achieve at a high.Icvel, 
possibly because the opportunities for learning these subjects were greatly 
limited and/or their societies did notencourage such learning. 
■ / 

Different Functions of Education 

When making other international comparisons, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the different functions of education in the several countries and thedif- 
ferent responsibilities assumed by different parts of the educational system 
of each country. In the U.S. three functions are expected of education: social- 
ization, social mobility, and individual self-realization. In most of the, other 
countries the public education system is not expected l to aid individual self- 
realization, since it is hard to balance with socialization. 

Socialization refers jo the acquisition of the knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes required for effective participation in the society. It includes learning . 
what is necessary to participate in the political life, in the economic life, and in 
the social institutions of the community. Because nations differ in what is ex- 
pected of their citizens, the particular things to be learned alsp differ. How- 

• intcnuttiwutl Studies in Evaluation .six vol*. (New York. John Wilqv. Stockholm. 
Almcnmt and -WiWll, 1073). 
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ever, even though countries differ in several important respects in their re- 
qutrcments for socialization, all modern industrialized nations seek to de- 
velop the ahility to read and to use mat'iematics m handling quantitative 
matters. That is, all modern nations s«.vx io attain universal fteracy. 



-Literacy 

The international evaluation project included tests of reading, literature, 
and inathematics. 1 ne average score of American 14-year-olds on the reading 
comprehension tc»c was 27.3, third highest of the. 15 nations tested. In litera- 
ture the average combined score for comprehension and interpretation for 
American 14-year-olds was 16.5, exceeded only by New Zealand (18.7) and 
Finland (17.2). r , 

The 14-year-old students were selected for testing because, in modern na- 
tions, most children of that age are in school. Hence the test results can be as- 
sumed to give an approximate indication of the reading level of the entire age 
group. For the older students this is not the case. At the time of the cross- 
. national testing program, the U.S. retained 782 of the age group through the 
final year of secondary school, while Japan retained 702, Sweden w 652, 
Australia 292, Hungary 282. England 202; Scotland 172, New Zealand 132, the 
Netherlands 132, and Germany 82. These data indicate that the group tested 
at the end of secondary school is much more select in most countries than in 
the U.S. This should he kept in mind when reviewing the scores made by high 
school students. 

Heading results for the^opj»iK§iry school students are mixed. The average 
comprehension score on the reading test placed the U.S. in the lowest third; 
hut on the literature test the average combined score on comprejgphsion and 
interpretation is exceeded only by those in four of th&other nations. The U.S. 
score is 2 1 A New Zealand 26.8, England 26.4. Finland 23.8, and Sweden 23.3. 
From, these data it appears that the American education system enables 
nearly three-fourths of our young people to attain a reading level that most 
other nations only achieve with a very selec^group. 

Writing is an aspect of literacy for which we have no cross-national com- 
parisons. It is the only subject for which the U.S. National Assessment of Edu- 
i ational Progress (NAEF*) has shown a.consistent decline. Widespread use of 
the telephone and the great amount of time spent by children in television 
viewing mean that there is much greater emphasis on oral and pictorial com-^ 
rnunication than on writing. Furthermore, learning to write requires not only 
practice by the learner but help in identifying writing difficulties and advice 
os. h.)\v to overcome them. That is, it respires more teacher time than most, if 
not all, other subjects- For these reasons, declines in the proportion of young 
people w ho write we!i can be expected unless special attention is given to this 
subject. It is pr.»bahle that there is a eomparahle decline in writing in other 
modem nations, but jio comparative data are available. Nonetheless, the im- 
portance of learning to write cannot be denied, even though a smaller propor- 
tion of students th/otighout the modern world are developing writing skills. 
SeveraLsuccessfui organized efforts in the U.S. toj in prove student perform- 
ance in writing exemplify s*eps that can be taken to strengthen this aspect of 
literacy* One such effort is being conducted by the Bay Area (California) 
Writing Project, whose program is now national in scope. 

■ i ■ 
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Mathematics J * 

. The .computational skills of arithmetic that are commonly taught in the 
elementary .schools of the modern Western nations are acquired )>y a vast 
majority of children in these nations by age 14. In the case of the about ' 
90S can add. subtract, multiply, and divide accurately with [whole numbers. 
However; in all the nations tested, a sm»l{er proportion of the children were 
able to apply, these computational skills properly in solving the kinds of quan- 
titative problems encountered in making purchases, in planning auto trips, 
and in computing taxes. Less than half of the U.S. children tested were able to 
apply computational skills to these kinds of quantitative problems. Among 
the advanced nations, only-Japan's children made relatively high scores on 
such items-. " 

In an earlier day children were commonly assigned ores involving the 
use of computation jn constructing things, in making purchases, and the like. 
It war. expected then that the school would teach children the computational 

"skills, 'while these opportunities to use them. outside the school wouldjnsure 
the development of problem-solving skills. This does not appear to be the 
case today!, Schools and 'homes need to consider how best to allocate respon- 
sibility for providing practice in the actual use of ihc skills. 

; The scores made by secondary school students on tests of mathematics 
beyond arithmetic appear to reflect differences among the countries in pat- 
terns of course offerings, differences in the importance assigned to mathe- 
matics by national leaders, and the extent to wtn'ch the secondary school 
seniors are a select group. The average mathematics score for American high 
school seniors was lowest among the nations tested. Israel, Japan, Germany, 
and France stood in the top third. It is likely that the high degree of selectivity 
accounts for the high scores in the other countries, but Japan retains 70S of the 
age group iri.thc senior year. The performance of the Japanese students ap- 
pears to reflect the great prestige in that country of engineering, science, and 
other fields involving mathematics. In the U.S. the top 5% of high school 
seniors make high scores in advanced mathematics. Should a larger propor- 
tion of high school students be encouraged to concentrate on this subject? 

Political Socialization 

A central task in the socialization of young people is the development of 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required to maintain the political system 
and to continue to adapt it to the changing conditions of modern life: The 
tests in civic education used in the international evaluation included tesf« A 
the students* understanding of their political system and their, attitudes to- 
ward eiti'/en rights and responsibilities in contrast to authoritarian control. 
For the 14-year-olds, the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, and the 
Netherlands had the highest average scores on the tests of knowledge of the 
political system. Ireland and Italy, among the Western nations, had the lowest 
average scores, while the U.S. was in the middle group. For students com- 
pleting the secondary school, those from New Zealand, Germany, and 
Sweden had the highest average scores, while Ireland and the U.S. were 
lowe st. _ . _ 

In tests of attitudes toward democratic responsibilities in contrast to 
authoritarianism, the average scores for 14-year-olds did not vary much 
among the advanced nations, but this was not true for the secondary school 
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seniors. The high averages (favoring a democratic .system) were those of the 
students from Germany, Finland, Sweden, and New 'Zealand. Among the 
advanced nations, Hie U.S. and Ireland were lo.we.st. XAKP data cojifirm the 
international finding that thejeast effcctivc.aspeet of socialization in the U.S. 
is' hi citizenship. • 

In seeking explanations of the poor performance of U.S. students, we 
must assume that the age and stability of our political system is a partial 
factor. Perhaps our people take citizenship for granted and have little 
concern for its being well understood b> the oncoming generation. Another 
important factor is the erosion of the opportunities for constructive learning 
of citizenship outside of school. If civic education is to be made more effec- 
tive, it will be necessary for the school to reexamine contemporary 1 condi- 
tions, to identify the kind of contributions that it is capable of making! and to 
encourage aiid support efforts of other eoiiiuiuiiitv institutions, including the 
family, that have a part to play. 

Economic Socialization 

The effectiveness of an educational svsteni in preparing its \ oung people 
for work is not measured bv the degree of imcmplo) moiit in the nation. In the 
U.S. since 1930 there has rarel) been a real shortage in peacetime of persons 
prepared to participate appropriate!) arid constructive!) in the labor force. 
This is true in spite of the fact that there has e been tremendous changes in the 
methods and conditions of work. Our ccoiioinv demands a labor force 
composed largel) of skilled technical and professional persons whohav enot 
only had education and training but are also flexible, i.e., able to learu new 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes as conditions require. Hut in spite of our na- 
tions achievement in preparing the personnel demanded b\ our rapid I) de- 
veloping agriculture, iudiistr), commerce, and sen ices, there is still a large 
amount of youth unemplo) ment. The U.S. has been least effective among 
the advanced nations in providing for a 'smooth transition of vnuth from 
school to work. 

We can learn onl> a limited amount from the experiences of other nations 
in occupational sol iali/at ion, parti) because their more rigid class s) stems do 
not seek to provide a range of occupational options for most \oung people, 
partly because their means of mo\ ing from school to w ork in\ oh e greater re- 
sponsibih'tv on the part of employers and unions than has been acceptable in 
the I \S,. and parti) because, w ith the exception of Japan, tin* rate of occupa- 
tional change has been much slower/ 

Socialization. for Wise Consumption 

frt all societies citizens ne^J hi learn what is necessarx for the w ise con- 
sumption of limited resources. This is particular!) important in the U.S.. 
when* the relative!) large purchasing power of a inajorit) of families lias 
loosened the traditional c oustraiuts of limited income on consumption con- 
straints tljat in the past were quite confining for most families. Relative af- 
fluence often results in wasteful, harmful, and shortsighted consumption 
practices. To counteract this teudenc). Americans need to develop the net - 
essarv understanding, disposition, and skills. The international evaluation 
group did not construe t tests specific all) to measure these things. However, 
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the subject matter whose content is most relevant is probably science. In the 
U.S. science ser\ es social izat ion in two ways. For some > oiiug people it is an 
important component of occupational education, birause an industrial ccom 
omy demands scientists, technologists, physicians, engineers, and cither pro- 
fessionals who use scientific knowledge,, skills, and attitudes. BuUhc content 
of science is also an important component of the citizen's understanding of 
the natural world, of natural resources and their uses, and of the threats to hu- 
mankind posed In pollution, hy wasteful use of resources, and by techno- 
logical destruction. In those nations where the c,\pcct£d role of citizens is to 
respect and trust the plans and actions of their leaders, science is primarily 
. focused on contributing to occupational competence. In these countries most 
young people are not given an opportunity to learn science afterage v I4. Only 
those specializing in science are enrolled in secondary school science courses. 

Keep this in mind in reviewing the results of the science tests in the inter- 
national evaluation. For 14-year-olds, duly Japan, New Zealand, and 
Hungary had an average score appreciably higher than that of the U.S. Only 
I Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy were appreciably lower. Scotland, 
Kn gland, Finland, Sweden, and the U.S. had approximately the same aver- 
age scores. However, for students enrolled in the last year of secondary 
seljbol, the results were different. Students in New Zealand ami Japan had 
average .scores far higher than the rest, hi New Zealand only 13? of the age 
group continues through the secondary school, so the students tested were a 
ver> select group, but this was not true of Japan. The average science score of 
U.5J. high school .seniors was lower than all the modern nations participating 
in the evaluation except Belgium and Italy, but all the other nations except 
Japan have only a fraction of thcagegroup coinpletingsecoiidary school. Be- 
fore we consider explanations of the high average of the Japanese students, 
other relevant evidence should be reviewed. 

In 1969-70 the NAKP included the field of science. Scores were relatively 
high, but by 1974, when a .second assessment »f science was conducted, they 
had dropped considerably . The report of the third science assessment shows 
that the decline has leveled off. At tin* time of the firstassessment the Ameri- 
can public was generally enthusiastic about the, progress of our space pro- 
gram and other achievements in science and technology. But by 1973 reports 
of air and water pollution, the excessive use of natural resources, and the 
harmful by-products of modern technology had all influenced public opin- 
ion. Science was blamed for failing to protect the public interest, and its 
prestige bad markedly declined. 

Correspondence between public attitudes toward science and the aver- 
age achievement of science knowledge by 17-year-olds suggests that public 
attitudes influenced the decision of mam students to avoid science as a field 
of special interest and preparation. Public attitudes w oitld seem to explain the 
high a verage score of secondary school seniors in Japan. Science still has high 
prestige there, the public believes that the remarkable economic develop- 
ment of Japan is based to a considerable extent on its mastery of science and 
its iiiteusive o use of technology. „ j 

What little comparative evidence is available indfcrtfcslliat most U.S. stu- 
dents, like those in other countries, arc not acquiring the know ledge neces- 
sary for^vise consumption. If they are to learn in. science— and in other sub- 
jects the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required for purposes other than 
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occupational preparation, 50111c new and concerted efforts will have to he 
made at thets'econdary school level. 

* , * 

Social Mobility 

All societies that aspire to relative permanence must provide for social 
mobility. Adequate leadership cannot be obtained if it must be recruited only 
from children of the present leaders. The more power possessed by a family, 
the more difficlilt it is to motivate the children to work hard, to overcome ob- 
stacles, and to develop qualities* of leadership. 

Tfic U.S. has long been recognized as* a relatively open society in which 
there area variety of opportunities for young people to rise in the social sys- 
tem, to assume leadership, to take on greater responsibilities, and to exercise 
power. Much of this is attributed to the educational opportunities more 
widely available in America than elsewhere. U.S.. effectiveness in provid- 
ing for social mobility js indicated by a study made in the 1950s of the social 
mobility of a probability sample of persons over 40 in the Midwest. "Iliis in- 
vestigation found that approximately 50? of this group had risen i if U.S. 
society; only 25? had fallen. No *>Uier nation has such a great degree of social 
mobility. This is indicated by another kind of evidenced nrnished by the in* 
tetnatioiial evaluation. In, 1974. 14? of the secondary school seniors in the U.S. 
were from fatuities oj unskilled and semiskilled workers. In the Federal Re- 
public of Qermany. only 4 1£ of the secondary school seniors were from 
families of unskilled and semiskilled workers; the comparable figure in 
England and/the Netherlands was 5?, while the percentage for Finland. 
Sweden, mid Hungary was about, that of the U.S. Opportunities for higher 
education differ even more widely between the large European nations and 
the U.S. The evidence is clear that the U.S. is a more open society than the 
other large Western nations, but we have not yet reached the goal of equal 
educational opportunity for all. 

Individual Self-Realization 

An accepted part of democratic ideology is the right of the individual to 
be different and. in respects that do not threaten the stab itit) of thesociet) .to 
be a nonconformist. In the U.S. we pride ourselves on being a multicultural 
society, aiid we cherish individual uniqueness. Hence we expect our educa- 
tional system to assist the individual young person in identifying and devel- 
oping his or her unique talents' and interests. 

The international evaluation collected no data that throw light on the ef- 
fectiveness of the education s> stems of the several nations in helping their 
youth toward fuller self-realization, nor does it measure the extent of edu- 
cation;*! opportunities furnished for this purpose. 

In liiost of the other nations, however, the schools concentrate their at- 
tention cm socialization, and the children of working-class parent.* have 
limited choices in what they study. The emphasis is on making an early oc- 
cupational choice within limited possibilities, then preparing for this voca- 
tion. On Hie other hand, a stated goal of U.S. schools is to open up a range of 
optioTis for children ami to encourage them to explore various possibilities, 
postponing irreversible decisions until late in their schooling careers./l'here is 
little comprehensive evidence on the effectiveness of U.S. schools in this 
respect. It is a subject that deserves more adequate study. 
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In Summary . * 9 - 

This re\ ieu.of cross-national (lata on educational achievement indicates 
tha| the V-S- educational system has c lea rl> been re^sponsiv e both to the rapid 
changes in society and to its basic democratic ideology . ft has reached a larger 
proportion' of its \ oung people than almost all other nations, while its top 5? 
have attained the same high'sc'ores reached by nations that attempt to tench, 
only a small fraction of their 18-year-olds. There are still problems to be 
solved, but the progress | s ei icon raging. 
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Educational Leadership 
For the Seventies 

by Robert j. Havighurst % 

This mat/be (he decade of rfw administrator-leader (or social 
engineer); the Whiz, Kids have had their day. C 

Is American education so bad that it must he abolished? h the school dead, as 
one writer has announced in the latest of ihe books attacking American edu- 
cation 0 Are we mutilating the minds of children in our schools, as another 
author claims 9 Are our teachers stupid or malicious, or both, as another one 
says? "Must we have a radical and revolutionary change in our ways of 
education that amounts to "deschooling society as one of our Whiz Kids 
'argues? . * " 

I would not answer yes to any of these questions. But I do believe that 
schools and colleges must change substantially in response to basic changes 
going oh in our society We need leaders w ho will stimulate and direct change 
in desirable directions. 

The quickest way of changing an institution is to change its leadership. 
This is the first of 14 propositions that constitute the final report of the New 
York'Stafe Regents Adv isory Committee on Educational Leadership. 1 

FMii Delta Kappa will publish a book this year titled Leadership tn Ameri- 
can Education, based on a s> mposinm in March 1971 . The National Societ) 
for the Study of Education has produced a 1971 yearbook titled Leaders in 
American Education .* built around the autobiographies \>f II persons who 
wer^selected by a panel of educators as the most influential contemporary 
leaders over 70 years of age. 

Since about 19H5 there has been a rapid turnover among the office-hold- 
ing leaders of education Mam 1ia\ e resigned or retired prematurely ' Others 
have been forced out This phenomenon has probably resulted froth* a 
widespread uneasiness in America about the state of education. There is a 
feeling that change is needed in the institution of education. 

Who Are the Leaders? 

In order to examine the probfein of leadership, it may be useful to look 
critically at our leaders. We tan identify them by the positions they occupy , 
or by asking people who the leaders are. The two jliffcrcnt methods will 
produce different names of leaders*. 

\ list of 10 leaders was produced recently by Antioch College freshmen, 
who were asked to respond to the question. What prominent human being 
who has li\ed during the twentieth century do you most admire? The 
freshmen of 1 97 I and also the freshmen of 1 004 were a sketch is <|iu;st it m. and 
their first 10 choices were** 



1 904 

Hank Name 

L Mohandas Gandhi 
5. Martin Luther King 



1 97 1 

Hank Name 

I Mohandas Gandhi 
2. Martin Luther King 
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1964 (cont'd) 
Rank , Name • 

7. Bertram! Russell 
6. Albert Schweitzer 

2. John F, Kennedy- 

3. -Winston Churchill 

4. Franklin D.Wloosevelt 

8. Kh»;inor;Hooscvclt 

9. Albert 'Einstein* . ' 

10. Wood row Wilson 



* ( 1971 (cont'd) . 
* Rank Name 

4 ^fic rtrand Russell 

6. Albert Schweitzer 
, 10. John F. Kennedys 

3. Malcolm X 
5. A. S. Neill 

7. Ralph Nader 

8. Caesar Chavez 

9. Pablo Picasso * 



Comparison of the two list* shows how the immediate situation affects 
this kind of ballot The 1971 list contatn^sew eral radical innovators, who seem 
to have replaced several moderate leaders of the liberal Establi*" ncnt. 

The 11 persons featured -in thp NSSK yearbook. Leaders in ,merican 
Education, were selected b> a panel of judges from a list of about 30 men and 
vvomen, all over 70 > ears of age. In choosing the names of the3(fc'candidatcs v " 
the NSSE committee had three categories in mind, namely: 

Scholars— people whose principal claim to importance was their 
scholarly research and writing. ^ 

Leaders Through Ideas - people who promoted and clarified ideas that 
pointed to action. 

Administrator Leaders— people who e\ercised power through admin* 
istratjve and managerial ability. 

The panel of judges receh ed a list of 10 or 1 2 names in each category and 
was asked for a preference vote, with the resujt that onl> one man w as elected 
from the Administrator Leader gr.oup, while equal numbers of Scholars and 
Leaders Through Ideas were' elected. 

The persons in the various categories were:*, — , 

Scholars. Ruth Strang. Arthur Cates. John JJrubacher, Sydney Pressey. 
and Robert Ulich. ; ' * 

Leaders Through Ideas. Carlcton Washburne, Ceqrjfe N. SJiustcr:, James 
B. ConanL George D. Stoddard.'aud Ceorge S. Counts. 

Administrator-Leader: William C. Carr. 

7,'hiX list was produced in 1968 "and was limited to people fiver 70. 
Probably the selection procedure tended to fa\or people w bo ha\e been in- 
fluential J h rough their writings. 

The Leader ip Action \ 

For the purpovcfenf "this essay, I am going to define a leader as .me wlm 
siK-cessf kH> v stimulates and directs action in kocfalh desirable directions. . 

The Icade't enjplo} s words, truth, and power to achieve his ends and can 
be jmlgejhfo thcquality of his use of these three instrumentalities. Depend- 
ing on His ^•mp basis on one or another of them, wje can identify him as * 
propVt, scholar scientist, or social engineer. Let us analyze the strength and 
veakneXses'of these three types of leadership. 

• The Prophet A pVophet operating in the field of education has two>very 
important and useful functions He points the wa> toward new educational 
practices and policies, he series as a gadfly, stimulating people to think 
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seriously about problems of education and seeing what is w rong w lth^the con- 
temporary forms of education.* 

Just now. the prophets are relatively popular, They appeal to the unde- 
fined frustration and discontent of thoughtful people who are convinced that 
we should make sweeping changes in our society, including our educational 
system. , 

It is important for students and practitioners ;> f education to listen to the 
prophets and learn from them. But we must remember that the) are prophets 
and not scientists. Their approach to truth is that of the prophet, not that of, 

the scientist. 

* s * ■ i > 

It is also important to recognize the fact that there are false prophets as 
well as true prophets. The distinction between the false and the true prophet 
is not clear. It does not lie in his success or failure to predict the future— to „ 
prophesy, in that sense of the word. It lies in his ability to, grasp the social 
reality and Jo interpret it to people in terms of their own needs and aspira- 
tions. It also lies in his ability to evaluate the possibijities for peaceful s6cial 
change under existing social conditions and to weigh these possibilities 
against the possibilities of successful revolution with resulting improvement 
in the society that emerges after the revolution. It also lies in the social and 
ethical^alues he espouses. < 
, I shall not try to label as true or false prophets the people I shall now name. 
In discussing them critically, my primary concern is the extent to which they 
use or usurp the role of scientist as a means of making prophetic utterances 
and writings more influential. For the present-day prophet is almost sure to 
attempt to combine his role with that of the scientist. 

Categories of prophets operating now in the field of education are: I ) con- 
servative anarchists— followers of Rousseau: Paul Goodman, John Holt. 
Edgar. Friedenberg. George Dennison. 2) revolutionary anarchists— Wan 
Mich, Everett Reimer; 3) conservative oligarchists—\iax Rafferty;4) radical 
plu ralists— Presto n Wllco x. 

Ivan lllich. Like other prophets, Ivan Illich is a man of intense moral 
fervor, which shows itself frequently as a burning hatred of the social institu- 
tions of the affluent democracies and their attempts to influence and to "aid" 
the poor and underdeveloped countries. Born in Central Europe, Illich grew 
up in Vienna and became a Catholic priest. Emigrating to the United States, 
he was assigned to a Puerto Rican parish in New York City. He served the 
parish with such skill and devotion thaj he was sent to Puerto Rico, where he 
became vice-rector of the Catholic University at Ponce. From that post he 
left active service to the Church and moveel to Mexico, where he founded the 
Centro Intercultural de Documentation in Cuernavaca, a center for stud) 
and publication of soei^cultural information about Latin America. Since 
1967, the Cuernavaca center has held seminars and conferences and issued 
publications aimed at radical reconstruction of educational procedures. 

Illich s first speeches and writings on education in Latin America consist 
of attacks on the schools and school systems as institutions maintained b) 
society for the benefit of middle-class families, while the great mass of the 
population are deliberate!) limited to a few years of schooling and man) of 
the in kept functionally illiterate. 

In 1969 and 1970. Illich and his colleagues at Cuernavaca turned their at- 
tention to the educational system of the United States and argued for the "de- 
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.schooling" of the American society. 1 They have worked out a theory of cdu- 
cation that the) believe can he applied both to underdcv eloped countries and 
also- to the most highly developed countries. They would radically reduce 
ami limit the school system to brief periods of formal instruction in mental 
skills, wlule^ the other aspects of education would be cared for informally b> 
other5<^ml institutions. \ 

Underlying this program is. a system of ethics that deserves consideration 
by thoughtful peoples It is a radical religious ethic that challenges the ruate 
nalistic values of the modern democratic industri ll societies. Illicit charges 
that the United States and other modern societies have created a "world 
religion" of unending consumption of material goods. Its effect is to exploit 
the natural resources of the world for the benefit of a relatively few people, 
mainly the middle classes. Schooling is an element in the ritual of "unending 
consumption" and is limited to a minority . while the majority arekeptout by 
the system of selection and exclusion that school systems always develop. 

Thus the writings of Mich on education are a mixture of radical social, 
criticism (appropriate prophetic writing) with, what purport to be scientific 
analyses of the educational system in both South and North America. Mich 
combines the roles of prophet and scientist in a most persuasiv e vv ay for read- 
ers who are .themselves predisposed to be hostile to' the Kstablishment Hi's 
writing consists of declarative sentences about education and society that 
seem to refer to facts and which support his conclusions about the futility of 
schooling as we know it today. 

Yet the.se declarative statements - propositions about education in South 
and North America - vv ill seldom meet the criteria of scientific accuracy . To 
one who has attempted to study education scientifically in South and North 
America, as I have, Mich's propositions .sechn to be poorly substantiated. And 
the> are selected .so as to support a preconceived -set of conclusions. 

As a gadfly . Mich is tremendously v aluable. I lis moral hisight and iris pas- 
sion for justice are badly needed by the people vv ho hold pow er and influ- 
ence in this society. As a scientist, he is a dismal failure His knowledge is 
severely limited, and he does not have a feel for the accurate description of 
social reality . In a third role, as a social engineer, he js just now beginning to 
show what he can do. His book titled Deschoolitifi Society is worth reading, 
though in my opinion it is weak in comparison with his purely critical writing 
The role of social engineer needs contributions from both the social scientist 
and the prophet, and it is useful to have Ivan Iljich and his associates at 
Cuernav'aca making their'contribution. 

The most popular prophets of today are anarchists. They w ant to reduce 
the power of established government and established institutions, believing 
that tins w ould increase individual liberty for both children and adults fhey 
attack the existing order of things with great moral fervor and verbal facility 

Anarchists" Error: Klitism 

The fatal error of the anarchists, as I .see it, is their elitism. This character- 
istic appears to be relatively unconscious in Mich but conscious in most of this 
group. A careful analysis of their proposals for education indicates that the 
people who would profit if the anarchists" proposals went into effect would 
be tin* hates rather than the hate notx. The people who are today liv ing in 
comfort and passing on to their children the material and intellectual advam 
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tages of modern po«t industrial societ)-are the .same ones !>est able to take 
^ advantage of greater indiyidual freedom in choice of lifest) les, of wavs of 
learning, and of ways of making a li\ ing. The poor, and tlmsc w it li the least 
Verbal an.d technical skill, are least likely to profit from greater individual 
liberty unless anarch) is .so complete that there is no "law and order" left, and 
even one is free to plunder others as far .is Ins brute strength w ill carry In m. 
Institutions in a democratic ,societ> general!) favor justice and opportnnit) 
for the poor, though these institutions need continual reform and remaking in 
a periotkof rapid social change. 

The Scholar S( initist. The scholar-scientist in the field of education. has 
had the \vidc\st acceptance during the present century With education s 
growing enterprise in a grow ing economy , and v\ itli.ps) cjiolog) and soeiol- ( 
og\ as the basic sciences of education, it v\as natural that people should look 
to the science xrf education for ideas to guide* the grow th of .this institution. 

The most effective ideas and theories dcy clopcclb) scientists w ere those 
concerning the learning process, the social dcvelopmci.it of the child and 
adolescent, the development of character and personality , and the functions 
of education in pro\ idmg opportunity hjr social mobility. Research in cogni- 
v ti\ e development and in the reading process ha\ e provided the concepts on 
w Inch primar) schooling is based. There are mum wvll-know # n names in acl- 
dition to those appearing in the NSSK yearbook. John Dewc). Jerome 
Bruner, Halph Tv ler. \\ illard Waller, Jeanne Cball. Krick Krikson, Margaret. 
Mead, and Lee OV/nbach are a few of the names that come to mind, 
^ The scientist h under obligation to seek the truth and to tell the truth as he 
sees it. Kvcrv proposition he states as a result of his work must be hammered 
out on the am II of established facts. An> finding of potential importance is 
subject to testing and replication by other scientists. 

The scholar-scientist sees problems and comes up with solutions. If his 
proposed solutions work, he becomes known as a leader. 

Problems huv e arisen recent I) with respect to the education of minority 
groups and economically disady antaged children, and with respect to the 
education of adolescents who' are not likely to have middle-class careers, v 
Also, problems have arisen concerning the plac e of the arts and humanities in 
education, problems that do not yield easily to the concepts and methods of 
twentieth century science. 

Kutheruiore. the supposed objcitivitv and freedom, from \ alue prejudice 
of the social scientist has been challenged by able and acute critics w it Inn the 
social sciences ft is charged that social phenomena, especially in education, 
have been viewed through middle (lass spectacles that screen out some im- 
portant aspects of reahtv . In this connection, a group of sociologists have de- 
veloped an approach to scientific method which the) call ( thnuttu thodol 
Oilif. Concerned especially \\ itli problems <jf communication between 
(icople of different socio*, ultural groups, the) point out that nridd I e-i lass and 
lovCer (.lass people use different languages or codes of meanings as yy ell .is 
different yy.i>s of understanding gestures, group situations, eti. The social 
scientist cannof get .it the reality of what he is studying unless he becomes 
sensitive to these i ultural differeiuesof i ominuiiicatioi) among the p< ople he 
is .studying. 

I believe that the scholar scientist yy ill continue to evert important leader- 
ship as long as he m, nut ans his scare h for truth, but the grow ing complexity 
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of the social world and the changing problems it presents to education in the 
last third of the t\\ enticth centur> w ill tax the resources and the methods of 
th> scientist. 

The Social Engineer The administrators Readership function is to use. 
power effectively for the improvement of educafyn. ! le is a social engineer 
in the sense ,that he applies men and materials thr^igh edncationaLiustitih 
tions to the improvement of society. \ 

To be a leader, you must ha\e followers and you must be going some- 
, where. Scholars tend to have readers but not followers. Prophets are usuall> 
lonely people with few followers. 

Successful educational administrators are men and w omen of action w ho 
lead the was to improved concerted action b> people w ho participate in cdu- 
cat ional systems. 

We take theadministrator for granted, inbrdmar> times, because heoften 
administers aii institution* that runs b> itself, once it is adjusted to the needs of 
the situation^ BuU\ hen thc$ituation is as complex and rarndly changing as the 
contemporary one, institutions will break down unless tlfey have wise and 
skillful administrators. 

Bad Decade for Social Engineers \ . 

Tlw» 1960s were a bad decade for leaders in the role of social engineer. A 
number of \er> able ones worked affile role for a brief period and then 
retreated \to the role of the scientist or to the moio protected has en of the 
- private philanthropic foundation. Others base been tough enough (or stub- 
born enough) [o maintain the role - William G. Carr, Albert Shankcr, Wilson 
Riles, Lloyd Michael I w onlr* '"U * * mention several superintendents of big 
city public school s> steins, but 1 am afraid the list would be broken b> 
resignations before this assay appears in print. 

The outcome of education hi the 1970s rests on the shoulders of the ad- 
ministrator-leaders more than it does on the other categories of leadership. 
Faced with problems of divisiveness due to black, brow n,and red power, the 
urban crisis, the welfare crisis, teacher militancy , student militancy . decen- 
tralization and local conunuiiit) control, unemployed youth, taxpayer re- 
sistance, and racial segregation, our leaders have at their disposal. the ideas 
\ and knowledge of the scientists, the moral insight of the pro. /bets, and the 
povv erof their of f ice Can they make an open e-y edand w ise rather than blind 
use of thejr -power? \ 

A major handicap to responsible and constructive leadership will* be the 
activ ity of the Whiz Kids. These are the men and w omen, generally very 
voluble, w bo go around say ing. "Gee whiz, things arc in an aw ful mess, let's 
start all over/' The language is generally more profane and often obscene. 
Some of our Whiz Kids, in addition to some of the prophets named abo\e,are 
Neil Postman, Ronald Gross, Peter Sehrag, Herbert Kohl, and Nat lientoff. 
According to these people, the schools are an utter failure for children of all 
social classes, they teach conformity to narrow middle class conventionality, 
they mutilate children's minds, they destroy human freedom and dignity, 
they deny opportunity to the children of the prtor. 

The Whiz Kid usually has a panacea, some form of sy steins analy sis ap- 
plied to the educational process, private schools operated with vouchers 
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from public funds, the open classroom, separate schools for children of the 
poor; i local school board for every ten thousand pupils. 

Too often, the administrator has to cope A'ith a divided school board or, 
hoard of directors, which gives hint very little freedom of movement and , 
severely Jitnits his use of the powers of his offic,e. 

This year may herald the beginning of a much better period. I believe that 
the administrator-leaders, if they keep their nerve and keep their eyes and 
minds open, will find it easier to nieet the problems of the 1970s than it was to 
meet the pfoblems of the 1960s. Some useful experiments have been carried 
on — aniong a greater nu\nber of zany ones. We have some successes and 
many failures to help us pick our way into the future. The Whiz Kids are wear- 
ing out their voices— and the attention of the public. Responsible leadership 
wiir be welcomed and supported by the people. 

\ 
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Robert J. Havinghnrst. Chin. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974); 

3. Antioch College, Antinch Notes. Franklin A. l.ogan. Dean of Admissions, October, 
1971. v . ' > 

•1. fvan Il!ich k Deschoolin^Society. (New York. Harper & Row. 1971). 
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Introduction 



Xri the early Fifties I studied theories of socio-political change in a seminar 
Jed by B. Othanel Smith and William 0. Stanley at the University of Illinois. I 
hau&been fascinated by the topic ever since, and that interest showed in the 
KAP.PAN. * * 

^ The, first article in this brief section is drawn from c study directed J)y 
Smith. In 1971 theJJ.S, Off ice of Education asked him to take a brief look 
(thqrp was a two- month deadline) at the subject of educational change. He in- 
vited Donald Orlosky to help with it. When the authors decided that their 
work would never see the light of day unless published ittan education jour- 
nal, Orlosky digested the 90*page report and submitted it to the KAPPAN. 
// was eaficrly acceptedfhnd "Educational Chan fie: Its Origins and Charac* 
tetistics* has become one of the most widely reprinted reports we have pub- 
lished. The .editors still get requests for copies, a decade after the article first 
appeared. *> % 

Donald Orlosky. a former head of secondary education at DePanw Uni- 
versity with a doctorate from Indiana .University, joined Smith jn 1969 as a 
professor of education at the University of South Florida, where the two have 
worked together on a number of protects. Orlosky cud Smith co-authored 
Socialization and Schooling, a book published by Phi Delta Kappa in 1975, 
(111 have more to say about Smith in Section VL) 

"The Iaiwu Party: The Evolution of Federal Programs in Local Settings** 
{ November 1980} is drawn from the report of a major study conducted by the 
Huron Institute at Cambridge, ^Massachusetts. Eleanor Farrar is a senior 
research associate with the institute JohnJE. DeSanctisisa research associate, 
and David K, Cohen is its president. The research was funded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education. The article is a condensed and re* ised version of 
"ViYftM from Below. Implementation Research in Education" published in 
the Fall WHO issue of the Teachers College Krconl. uhich holds copyright 
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Educational Change: Its Origins 
and Characteristics 

by Donald Orlqsky and B^Othanel Smith 

Insights from a study of major change efforts of the past 
75 years. • 

9 

The purpose of thisxssay is to report a study of educational changes at- 
tempted during the past 75 years, examine the efforts to put these ideas into 
practice, rate the efforts to install them as successful or un.su ccfssful, a tribute 
that .success or failure to particular factors, and make recommendations to 
those who promote educational* change. The changes selected are broad, 
macro-changes rather than narrow and specific changes. Also, many changes 
haVe been attempted during this period for which there is no record, but on 
the whole it may be assumed that the changes that are included in this ac- 
count are of general significance. * * 

Four categories were used to classify changes according to their degree of 
success or failure.* The symbols* used and the descriptions for degrees of 
success were: 

4— A change that has successfully been installed and has permeated the 
educational system. ^ 

. 3— A change that has successfully been installed and is sufficiently present 
that instances of the change are obvious. 

2— A. change that has.' not beenifceepted as a frequent characteristic of 
schools but has left a residue that influences educational practice. 

I —A change that has not been implemented in the schools and would be 
difficult to locate in any^school systems 

Changes rated 3 and 4 were regarded as successes and changes rated I and 
2 were regarded as failures. The changes were also classified according to the 
aspect" of the educational system that was the focus of change. The symbols 
employed in this classification were. A— instruction, B— curriculum, and re- 
organization' and administration. , 

Each idea for change was classified according to its origin. Some changes 
originated outside of the school setting and others arose within the field of 
education. The changes were classified as internal or external, using these 
symbols. 1— internal origin, within the education field; and EX— external 
origin, outside the education field. - - 

The fourth distinction made was between changes proposed recently and 
those proposed some time ago. Changes initiated after 1950 were regarded as 
recent; all others were listed in the pre* 1 950 era. J 

Table I provides an alphabetical listing by categories of the changes in- 
cluded in this report. 

ft is important to observe in Table 1 that a large number of changes (49) 
originated within the school system, compared with a small number (14) 

^k*Tho authors independent!} classified the changes, then compared the results of 
their work Agreement on the inside -outside dichotomy was 88?. for the post-pro 98?, 
for the success- fail u re categories 68? (no differences exceeded one scale point), and for 
the focus of the charm* , 72?. Differences were resohed on the basis of evidence that 
supported the rating. 
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originating from extern, il sources. The schools initiated changes at a ratio of 
3!i to I, compared with mcl i\ idiu! or agencies outside the schools. Kxtern.il 
changes wereimariabl) in the areas of curriculum (eight instances) or orgam 
Aition and administration as\\ instant es;. The external ideas had a higher 
success percentage t937; than the internal ideas ifM7j. These data suggest that 
w hen an idea has both outside group and school support, success probability 
is high. 

It should not he inferred from the low er success rate of ideas originating 
w it liin the field of education that ideas art like!) to fail because of their origin. 
For, instance, all efforts to alter instructional hehaxior originated within the 
education field, hut it is notorious!) difficult to change teaching habits. Also, 
the low er percentage of success is quite like!) due to the fact that the prof ex- 
sioiial literature reports a larger number of internal change attempts. Failures 
tlv't originate outside of education are less likeh to remain long enough to he 
recorded as ah effort to change at tin* macro-level studied. 

Changes were successful!) implanted in instruction, curriculum, and or- 
ganization and administration. None of these three categories was immune. 
Likewi.se, failures mall three areas suggest that each area had resisted changes 
or was unable to accommodate some of them. All of the successful changes in 
^instruction taint from within the education field, two thirds of the changes in 
organization and administration originated within education, and half of the 
Mirricular changes came from within the field. Thus it.ippeir.sth.it the public 
school is more rcsponsi\ e to change than is general!) conceded. 

Co\eriiuieiit influent e wase\ ident mimic h programs as Head Start, w Inch 
required hea\> financial support, and mcompulsor) attendance, where the 
legislative branch produced change through law. * 
. The successful pre 1050 ideas usuall) tn\ol\ed school organization and 
ad ministration It appears to be cas) to tr\ and discard changes in curriculum 
and instruction, but when the ui.icliiiicr) of organization and administration 
is modified, the change is relatively permanent. 

It should be noted th.it there are fat tors and agencies not categorized in 
this aii.il> sis that bear on change and are influential m the determination of 
educational practn e. The) t auiiot be regarded as the basis for am particular 
change J>ut affect the entire spectrum of educational prattler,. Four such fac- 
tors within education are I , educational research. 2) school personnel (teach- 
ers, administrators, state departments, and uui\ersit\ personnel/, 3> ecluca- 
, tional commissions and committees, and 1/ professional and extra-legal or- 
ganizations The elements outside of the field of education that should be 
taken into aicntmt mt huh 1 1 state and federal constitutional requirements, 2) 
court decisions that rule on cdmational practice, and 3/ pressure groups in 
society 

Planned changi should be based on a combination of past experiences, 
c iirrent theories, and aiiab sis of ail aspects of the field of education. The con- 
c hisions th.it follow em ourag< such an appfo.u h and c an ser\ c .is guides to 
those who promote educational change 

1 Changes in methods of instruction are apparent!) more difficult to 
make siiccessfulb than changes in curriculum or administration, 

2 Changes in instruction ale most like!) toorigmate w itlnu tTie education 
profession In no c as< in tin past did a stu cessful change m iiistrm tion come 
from outsidt of education Changes in w.«)sof teaching and orgaiu/mg in- 

i 62 
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TABLE I , 

CHANCES LISTED ACCOHDING TO DATE OK ORIGIN. SOl/HCK. 
' HATING OKSl'CGKSS.ANI) KOCl'S OK CHANGE 
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striiction arc* neither the result of legislation nor of social pressure, but rather 
are the outcome of professional wisdom and research. This is attributable 
parti) to v the fact that the teacher's ,behav ior in the classroom is shaped by fac- 
tors comiderabl) removed from social concerns, parti) to the stabilit) of 
teaching patterns, and parti) to the intellectual character of teaching about 
which the public has little information. 

3. A change that requires the teacher to abandon an existing practice 
and to displace it with a new practice risks defeat. If teachers must be re-, 
trained in order for a change to be mailt*, as in team teaching, the chances for 
success are reduced unless strong incentives to be retrained are provided. 

4. -Specific curricula r changes such as the establishment of the elective 
system are often initiated from within the field of education.* Successful 
changes in curriculum can originate either within the profession or from the 
outside. Neither point of origin monopolizes ideas for curricular change. 

5. Curricular changes involv ing the addition of subjects or the updating 
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TABLK I (cont'd) 
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of content are more permanent than changes in the organization and .structure 
of the curriculum Efforts to change the curriculum b> integrating or cor- 
• relating the epntent. or by creating new category systems into which to 
organize the content, are made at great risk. Complete or considerable dis- 
placement of an existing curriculum pattern is not likely to be permanent 
even if the facultv in i Ha Ik supports the change. This can be attributed partK 
to cognitive strain on the facujty. partly to upsetting the expectations of 
ptipjj* and consequent parental distrust, am! partK to facultv mores that tend 
to become stronger when threatened by change. 

6\ Changes in the curriculum that represent additions such as new sub- 
jects or changes in the substance of subjects can be made most sceurel) with 
support from legislation or organized interest groups. The failure of au- 
ricular changes to be permanent ma> be attributed either to lack of social sup- 
port or to resistance to displacement of the existing curriculum pattern. If 
school authorities are successful in finding social backing for the addition of a 
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.subject to a curriculum, the change can be made with little riskof failurv On 
the other hand, if social opposition is pronounced, the probability of the 
change not being made is very high, or if it is nude, it is liken not to persist 

7, Efforts to alter the total administrate structure, or am considerable 
part of ft, arc likely to btf unsuccessful, 
. 8* Changes that represent. additions or extensions of the educational 
ladder, Mich as junior college, are more likely lobe Listing than changes that 
entail general modifications of the administrative organization, such as 
flexible scheduling. 

9. The lack of a (liffusun system w ill lead to aborti\c change. A change 
initiated in a particular school, in the absence of a plan for diffusion, no 
matter how .loudly it may be acclaimed, u not hkel> to become widespread or 
to 1>e pen taiicntly entrenched. 

10. Changes that base the support of more than one critical element are 
more likely lo,-.succced. Compulsory education, with legal, social, and edu- 

- cational support, did not base to overcome as much resistance a» it would 
have if only educators had supported it. 

II* Changes will be resisted if they require educational personnel to 
relinquish power or if they cast doubt on educator roles. Accompanying 
legislative, legal, .mil f iii.uk tal impetus increases the probability of success in 
sucJi changes*. 

. 12. The weight of the cognitive burden is one of the significant factors that 
determine the permanence of a change. If the cognitive load h light, i.e.. if not 
man) people are required to learn mam new fads and procedures, a change 
is more hkelv to persist than if the burden is hea\ v. The weight of the burden 
is proportional to the number of factors entailed in the change. Kor example, 
if the total administrative stru< ture is the object of change, the chances for 
successful innovation will be Lw. The same observation tan be made about 
changes in methods of instruction or curricular changes. 

1.3. The initiation of change ma> come from a number of sources— pro- 
fessionals, social groups, government, and so on and changes may arise 
from research, as in the case of ability grouping, or from ideologies, as in the 
case of the core curriculum, or from professional wisdom, as in the platoon 
system. The source of the change appears to have far less to do vv ith its stay- 
ing power than the support the change receives and the strain it places upon 
the school personnel. The core curriculum and creative education are con- 
stant draiwon the time and energy of a faculty, and they consequently tendto 
disappear ( ven though ea< h may enjoy faculty support. On the other hand, 
intern.ition.il understanding tends to be mor * persistent as a curriculai 
change. It requires far less time and energy of I u* teacher and has enjoy ed no 
greater support from the faculty than eithe. the core curriculum or creative 
education. ' 

1 1, {'he federal government, as a change agent, will have optimum success 
if it takes certain facts into account. In the first place, the government acts in 
two ways. It passes enabling legislation empowering various federal agen- 
cies to do specified things to attain certain goals In the second place, it acts 
through the courts to~mtcrprct law s. to establish norms, and to order certain 
actions by school officials. Programs of the l T .S. Office of 'Education are 
based largely upon enabling legislation. In the development of its programs 
the rSOE is subject to the same conditions of success as any other change 
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agent. For example, its efforts to induce changes in methods of teaching are 
likely to be less successful than efforts to change curriculum content or to ex- 
tend or modify the educational ladder, its efforts are likely to he more suc- 
cessful if it has the support of commission recommendations, organized 
groups, and professional personnel. 

The data set forth in, this report are too broad to provide insight into the 
.sort of situational analysis that successful change entails. More refined data 
can be secured by uiteushecne studies. A few uell-chosenca.se studies can 
be made to explore the undcrly ing \ ariables w hosc'uiampulatiou and control 
can give a change agent greater assurance of success. 

The educational system in a dynamic society cannot remain stagnant. We 
should expect changes to be proposed that will alter the school system, since 
the United States is undergoing rapid change. Theidiosy ucracies of a particu- 
lar situation may not always conform to the patterns revealed in this study, 
but it is likely that an understanding of the characteristics of the changes 
proposed o\er the last three-quarters of a century uill be helpful in the de- 
velopment of successful procedures in the installation of educational 
changes. 
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The Lawn Party:' The Evolution of / ^ /' 
Federal Programs in^ocal Settings 

by Eleanor Farrar, John E, DeSanctis^JiliiRavid'K, Cohea 



\ 

Researchers hate lorn* tried to fjnd out u hu federal education 
programs often fail to meet the noals set for them. Xhe authors 
offer the "lawn party' hypothesis. . A federal program is the , 
occasion for a "atherinu,. and the unests^tlo pretty much as they 
please. 



Kur the past 20 > ears, the failure nf federal education reforms to achieve their 
intended outcomes has hvvn a persistent puzzle. Be searchers have offered a 
v ariety of explanations for this failure.,})!^ mtfsTaiisu ers hav e had one thing in 
Common, the view that impiementatiim^is the* second stage of a two-stage 
process that begins with policy formulation. Implementation is seen as the 
process of cirri mu out policy U e believ e that the outcomes of in<in> federal 
attempts to upgrade local schools j an he better understood if implementa- 
tion is viewed s .1 process of polio evolution, in which loc.fl participation 
modifies and sometimes completely reformulates a program's federal blue- 
print. "Policy" which is at the outset usually only a set of broad and often 
div ersc intentions or dispositions changers and (lev elops as the federal pro-, 
gram is harnessed to local needs and priorities. Implementation is not the 
cam mg out of a formulated policv but part of its ev olution. And in thai ev o- 
lution in certain circumstances or with certain programs a multitude "of 
local dispositions and actions are more important than the dispositions and 
actions of federal agencies. 

Questions about implementation first came up in education research 
circles in reaction to the supposed failure of tin; Klcine ntary and Secondary 
Kd 11 cation At t 1 KSKAj tif I96W When sizable Title I grants to school. districts 
appe.ired not to improve the achievement of disadvantaged youngsters, 
there f w ere arguments over evaluation methodologies and politics. But it also 
se,r^iiied sensible to ask the next question. If students' test scores were not im- 
proving, was the money bring spent as intended? 

A series of federal audits and program reviews represented the first at- 
tempt to examine the I0c.1l implementation of federal reforms They con- 
cluded that there were two kinds of gross problems of implementation. First, 
federal money vv as being misspent, second, ev en vv hen spent as intended, it 
yielded unimpressive results In some cases no implementation of federal 
policv occurred because federal, funds were indeed being used to supplant 
rather than supplement, or were spr(\id too thin across all students to have 
any effect on target youth, or vv ere spent on things quite-jji^lated to educa- 
tion. But vv hv . in those < ases vv here federal monev vv as sramfVrciuteiulcri. did 
the programs also fail to improve student aehievemen| , &\ l v4 

"Plus question led to more elaborate efforts to evalua^^^F^Sni ef fectiv e- 
iiivss. In the lajte Sixties such federal effortvas Knllow Through and I lead Start 
Planned Variation were to experiment vv ■ 1 1 ■ different "models" of early child- 
hood education, to identify educational programs th.it "work." K valuations 
of these efforts soon made it apparent th.it this was no easy task Student out- 
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comes .suggested that jnanv of these programs also did not work, and xe 
.searchers began to suspect that perhaps the new models were not 1) embused 
properlv.. 2 Therefore, in a new generation of implementation studies. thev 
tried to weigh fidelitv to ordinal' plans in terms of detailed program com 
|xmenl,s\ ; . 

Th6.se studies were heset bv problems such as rater unrehahihtv and lack 
of instrument seiisitiv it> to model changes cjv er time Site \ isits rev ealed that 
the models in .practice were even more complex than the> had seemed on 
paper Site intcrpre tajums of the models varied from time to tune and plate 
to plate, ev en the dev elopers' ideas ahout'thc models changed ov er time, and 
it was not tlear whose standard of implementation should prevail. The 
studies showed implementation to he a tangle of unresolved problems, of 
competing political values in the change process*. 

.These carl) audits and implementation studies shared a view of imple- 
mentation as a tenter to penpher) protess. Programs initiated bv central 
(federal) officials were expected tej he "tarried out" a? the peripherv vsthool 
districts). From this pcrspcttiv e.llie implementation of main compensator) 
education programs, such av Title I and follow 'Through, was often foiled In 
the district. This conception of implementation fit vv ith other views popular 
in research circles at the time. Social scientists recommended that federal 
officials use a more scientific approach to program development and 
monitor local programs more vigorous!) 1 miplvmg that implementation is 
smiplv thcsvsti inatu tr.uisl.it ujii into prac lice of carcfnilv formulated policv . 

In the f.ice of continuing reports of program failure and growing skepti- 
cism about federal social intervention, researchers for the first time began to 
ask whether federal expectations were alvvavs reasonable. 1 'That question, 
while still considering states and local districts as the installers of federal!) 
conceived plans, carried the seeds of quite a different view. 'These seeds 
began to germinate in the Hand Corporation's Change-Agent Stud) (197-1- 
7S>.* winch emphasized the importance of local contributions to implemen- 
tation. This stud) prov ided the next stage in the historv of research on imple- 
mentation. Hand researchers saw motivation, couumtiiu'nt. and a sense of 
local ovv nt/slnp as important ingredients in program success This meant that 
there must be bilateral adjustments "mutual adaptation" betw een federal 
intentions and local vv ishes * "The stud) thus contained inembevonic form the 
idea of nnplemc utatioii as a c oiituiuous proc ess of policv ev olutioii. But it did 
no/ develop that notion. Paradoxic all) . while stressing the importance of 
loc al initiative . the Hand rest arc he rs still pic tun d implementation as the local 
installation of federal policy * 

These two \jyws of implementation as a linear (center-to-peripherv ) 
process or as a bilateral Uuutuallv adaptive) process have shaped most 
\tndies of fedc ral education programs In both views the federal program 
guals are the iit.nn criteria bv vv lite h'suc c ess is judged. v\ ith this perspective, 
^valuators have had to assume that federal programs aree learlv spec ifiecl. In 
re .ditv. this is seldom the case Ciamhniiemt o Majoiie and Aaron \\ ildavskv 
have pointed out th.it most policies and, programs are iit^t templates, but 
bundles of pi\te nhalitie s or predispositions waitingto be defined at the local 
.level/ 1 I'Yeleral school reform programs, for ex.Mnpfe. generall) define a 
, domain for action isiich as education for the disadvantaged, or vocational 
teaming*, and withm that domain the) mav establish priorities isnch as 
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teacher training or student achievement). Hut such definitions and priorities 
leave room for a variety of legitimate interpretations. 

Local school districts get little guidance in making those interpretations, 
because federal enforcement and compliance activities are generally weak. 
In reality, therefore, local education agencies ha\e considerable autonomy to 
work their will on federal programs - w ith notable exceptions such as. Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 196-1. No wonder, then, that studies based on a 
linear or a bilateral Mew of implementation have been hard put to explain the 
outcomes of federal education reforms*. 

We propose a perspective with more explanatory power. Implementa- 
tion is actually a complex and continuous process of policy evolution. This 
perspective springs m part from the pheuoiiienological view of policy ex- 
pressed by Majone and \\ ildavsky , who argue that "attainment of a goal is a 
unitary prpcess or procedure, not a double process of setting the goal and 
then devising an implementation plan." Majone and Wildavsky do not see 
implementation as an imanchored process of goal discos ery, however. 
Rather, it is the development of the "capacities, potentialities, and other dis- 
positional qualities of a policy idea." 9 Thus the implementation of a policy 
idea will vary for two reasons. First, not all the policy's many potentialities 
will be recognized, and second, any given idea will be interpreted differ- 
ently in different settings. 

'Hie perspective of implementation as policy evolution also has roots ,a 
sociological thought especially the work of Daniel I.ortie and Karl E. 
tteick. I.ortie lias argued that there is low interdependence among organi- 
zational units in schools, 10 and U eick has suggested that school systems are 
\ "loosely coimled" and do not always function in a highly coordinated 
fashion. 11 Both notions imply that school systems lack a unified response to an 
external stimulus such as a federal program. Batner, different local groups are 
likely to perceive and seek to use the program in different ways. The so- 
called implementation process is not simply one of federal and school dis- 
trict managers struggling to reconcile two views of a program, but one in 
which various local individuals and groups bargain among themselves as 
much as with external agencies -or perhaps simply do as they please- 
Seen in this fashion, the translation of federal programs to local settings 
jloes not resemble a precision drill team marching in order toward a specific 
goal, nor even an orderly bilateral negotiation. Instead, it seems more like a 
large lawn party . The federal program is the stimulus, the occasion for the 
gathering. But the party is only a temporary convergence. The guests (local 
administrators, teachers, board members, and parents) have larger and more 
lasting concerns aw aitmg them at home. Moreover, these guests do not attend 
for the same reasons. Some have come for the food, some to hear the music, 
some to talk with friends, some from a s'enseof obligation, and some aren't 
sure why they've come. And they have different ideas about what they want 
the party to be and what they hope to gain by attending it. For some the party 
is an escape from dull routine, for others a chance to cultivate business pros- 
pects, and many guests have never consciously identified their wants. Nor 
does each guest recognize vv hat the other guests want. Each is relatively free 
to make of the party whatever seems most appropriate. 

Within limits, guests thus create their ow n party - ranging from lis ely en- 
tertainment to a decorous, sedate affair by developing some of the party's 
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original potentialities and discovering others. Since this creation occurs o\ er 
time and across a range of participants w hose reactions are sometimes inter- 
active and sometimes not, the law n party , like implementation, is e\ olut ton. 
Local forces (the guests) are at least as important as federal intentions (the 
host) in determining the final form of federal policies and programs (the 
party)— and usually more so. 

A good example is the test of education \ ouchers in Alum Rock, Califor- 
nia, in the early Seventies. 'I ne l\S. Office of Economic Opportunity (OKO) 
sponsored the demonstration, hoping to discover whether competition for 
students would force schools to improve curricula and become more re- 
sponse to parents. But local participants had other priorities, 

A major point of \ ouchers was to offer parents more options for their chil- 
dren. But Alum Rock parents did not seize the initiative. Instead, w orried that 
children might not he able to attend their neighborhood schools, they negoti- 
ated a "squatters* rights" agreement w hereby children already enrolled could 
continue to attend a given school. Parents also saw to it that every voucher 
school offered at least two alternative programs, so that children would n6t 
be forced out of a neighborhood school by the parents* distaste for an overly 
innovative or conservative program. 01 

Alum Rock teachers for their part saw vouchers as a threat to job security . 
Thus they obtained an agreement that, if they left voucher schools for reasons 
associated with the demonstration,* they would be given priority in assign- 
ments to other schools, or OEO would cover their salaries while they worked 
in the central office. This saved teachers from the threat of punishment by 
consumer preference. But once the program w as under way , teachers began , 
to realize that, along with some advantages and greater choice, vouchers also 
brought problem* more students, more planning more meetings, more col- 
leagues, more noise, more disruptions. They then changed the market aspects 
of the v oucher scheme by seeing to it that each school w as assigned an enroll- 
ment limit. This meant that less appealing schools would get the overflow of 
students, reducing the chances of failure all around. " ^ 

T^fcan while, the .superintendent used OKO funds to carry out liis own 
agenda, a decentralization program that transferred more power to the prin- 
cipals And these p/incipals protected their new power from parental en- 
croachment by refusing to publNh comparative data that might encourage 
competition among schools. 

From the federal pcrspectiv e. then, Alum Rock is a story of program plans 
and priorities foiled by unanticipated local obstacles that produced major 
changes in the voucher design But from the local view, vouchers provided 
the opportunity to accomplish a variety of things. Principals obtained more 
power, more money , and little competition, all of which they wanted. Parents > 
. were guaranteed neighborhood schools and some choice among programs, 
both of w hich they w anted. Teachers receiv ed the resources and the freedom 
to innovate and to teach as they preferred, along with job secn/ity. The super- 
intendent made some progress in his efforts to decentralize authority in the 
district, and the federal funds kept his^chool system solvent. 
^ Few of the Alum Rock participants paid attention to the voucher blue- 
•print or the OKO's formal assessments of its implementation. If tjiey 
measured success at alL it was not against central plans and priorities out 
against their own differing needs and desires. These local needs and desires, 
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in fact, .changed and shaped the federal initiate e, much as firsts shape a 
lawn party. 

The s.ame thing occurs vv hen a federal program is installed simultaneously 
in .several locations. Loc.il needs and desires differ from place" tu place. .so that 
thefeoVral initiative is .shaped snmew hat differently by e.icli locale. Since the 
federal initiativ e i.s usually only a general .statement of themes, w hat happens 
at I he lot a I level can he descrihed as sanations on those themes. Some varia- 
tions are less discordant than others, hut virtually none is a. single 1 composition 
^vvith everyone playing from the same score. 

Experience- Based Career Kducation (KBCKj is a case in point. Like mans 
federal education reforms. KBCE.sayv rigid high schools and bored adoles- 
cents as, education's biggest problems. It sought to create an alternate e 
program that 1 , would be more flexible and more relevant to students* future 
needs Two general concepts guided the development of model KBOK pro- 
grams b> four regional educational laboratories in the early Seventies First, 
the program was Intended for .ill students the college-bound as well as 
those planning to terminate schooling with a high school diploma. Second. 
KBCK sought to make education more relev ant through a dual focus on aca- 
demic skills and community based .>\ploration of potential careers. 

Staff members at the four regional laboratories took these general con- 
cepts, interpreted theiri.in light of regional needsand their professional back 
grounds, and developed four somewhat different models. During the ntgj 
four \ ears, at a cost of more than $20 million, tlu program. was implemented. 
Substantial evaluation efforts In the de\ elopers and by the Kducation.d Test- 
ing Service concluded that the program was successful, both ,111 teaching 
youths about work and in teaching the skills and social behavior deemed im- 
portant for adulthood hugely on that basis. KBCK was designated in 
exemplar) vocational education program by the Joint Dissemination Hev lew 
Panel and was made av atl.ible for national dissemination with federal fund- 
ing under the Vocational Kducation Act. Part D, By spring 10,78 KBCK was , 
operating in 12 states under three year Part D grants and in about 100 districts 
vv ith other funding In record tune it had become a national school and work 
program. v ' 

Tiie implementation of KBCK vvas neither simply conceived nor simply 
executed, it was marked by negotiation, rev ision.and adaptation. Adaptation 
was rarely mutual, however. To meet local needs, school personnel did 
everything to the program models from fine tuning to wholesale restructur- 
ing In sites we visitrd. curriculum materials were revised or replaced, s^taff 
roles were redefieed. program components vv ere added or dropped, and stu- 
dent activities were redesigned Model processes were also changed. Sug- 
gested sequences of project activities were altered to fit local practice, ready - 
made projects were revised to look like familiar classroom assignments, and 
much of the record keeping was reduced or eliminated altogether. 

By comparison, schools and school systems made only minor accommo- 
dations for the program Students were given perrnesion to be out of the 
building during school hours, and in some districts a bus or van made extra 
trips to cam KBCK students to and frOm community placements. Most 
schools set aside i lassroomsand sometimes office spat c for the prograt. and 
such support serv u es as mailing, copy ing, and separate telephone lines were 
often provided But the changes were not profound and often they were not 
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new. Schools and school systems changed much less than did the KBCK 
program design, 

* Teachers, of course. play .a key role in determining the form of am edu- 

4 \ cation reform. Among KBCK teachers, w e observed a di\ ersity of \ iewsand 

• interpretations of the innovation and a consequent diversify in programs. 
Some teachers saw KBCK as an opportunity to work^los/Jy vv ith a few stu- 
dent*. A West Coast science teacher, for example, beemtfea half-time KBCK 
teaming coordinator because this allowed him to work with small groups. 
"You get to know each student personall) , get in\ oh ed in their lives and their 
problems, and w ork things through w ith them," he explained. Not surpris- 
ingly, the KBCK program developed by this teacher and his colleagues 
heavily emphasized counseling. 
\ Other teachers also showed a preference for small groups, but they turned 

tfieir EBCK programs into academic tutoring sessions, playing down— and 
occasionally ignoring altogether— the career guidance and community ex- 
ploration components One teacher described his KBCK improvisation as "a 
one-room schoolhouse" He provided individual skills training for the full 
range of students, from those with learning disabilities to those who vv ere aca- 
demically talented. Meanwhile, teachers in a suburban KBCK program serv- 
ing students with academic and behavioral problems set up a highly struc- 
tured, individualized math and language skills program and postponed 
career exploration indefinitely. Although EBCK in this district gradually 
came to include some average and above-average students, the program 
itself remained largely unchanged. 

Other KBCK programs reflected quite a different iew^they emphasized 
career exploration and helped students find occupational placements, some- 
times at the expense of the program's academic content. For exampkvan 
KBCK program director in a small Kastern city redesigned his job in order to 
spend much of his time in the community . recruiting sites and maintaining 
relations w ith resource people, I le paid little attention to his^few classes. 'The 
studentsare only in the KBCK center for social studies and some sciences," he 
M told us, "so we don't spend that much time w ith them. "This variation, besides 
slighting the academic component, caused other faculty members to resent 
the director's flaunted freedom and to resist the KBCK program whenever 
possible. \ 

There also were teachers who totally ign<an?cl KBCKlssJated goals, using 
the program instead asa vehicle for reachini*Mo\i-KBCK ends. One counselor 
had long been committed to developing a minority studies program in his 
high school but had received little support from colleagues or administrators. 
W hen the school district's administrators selected his school for KBCK as part 5f 
of a magnet school desegregation plan, he enlisted as a part-time learning 
coordinator and began to work out his minority studies program under 
• /KBCK auspices *M> objective is to get a core group of students w no would 
' come into KBQK and pursue cultural projects." he told us. In this case, dis- 
trict administrators had interpreted KBCK in terms of certain legal needs, and 
this staff member created a further variation on what was already a local lin- 
« , provisation. 

Meanwhile, teachers not <<tly involved with KBCK had welcoming, 
hostile, or mixed reactions t< 'ie innovation -reactions that also helped to 
shape local programs Some teachers in academic disciplines resisted KBCK 
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, as .in attempt to water down the curriculum or as a threat to job security The 
entire Knghsh department at one school opposed KBCK on the ground that it 
did not challenge students sitfficientl> In tins urban district, hard hit by de 
chimin enrollments, the teachers also blamed KBCK for drawing students 
a\^«i> from sumc.electiv e courses. They obstructed thV prog rani in several 
w ays, describing it as an inferior track, assigning unusually demanding make* 
up work for classes missed because of KBCK, and marking students absent 
for participating in officially sanctioned out of .school activities. Notsurpris 
uiglv, some students refrained from joining KBCK, oile rs dropped out, and 
student lecruitmeut and program maintenance became a problem for KBCK 
' staff. 

Other non-KBCK teachers simply regarded tlie program as a nuisance,, In 
one large suburban school KBCK was set upas a school within a school for 
% low -achieving, disruptive students As an altemati\e on campus pro-am it 

had tonsiderable autonomy and few links to regular school life Before the 
end of the first > ear, howe\er, the social studies department, which shared a 
I building with the KBCK program, coiiiplauied to the principal that KBCK 
stucletifs were a* source of disruption. The social studies teachers recom- 
mended that the program be mined to .mother building KBCK staff mem- 
bers responded by persuading a widely respected teacher to join their pro- 
gram* thev also persuaded the administration to designate KBCK as a regular 
^school department This helped legitimize the program for average and 
4 ~above-av fcrage students, who began to enroll. Thus the program survived, 
but it charged. V\ ithui four years tlie school w ithui-a school ser\ ing a small 
subpopulation became an integrated department offermg.courses to all stu- 
dents'. 

If man) non KBCK staff members w ere hostile 1 to the inno\ ation. otliers 
welcomed it for providing a real service by meeting special student needs. 
^ One special education teacher viewed KBCK mainly .is an alternative for 

"youngsters with just -below av erage IQs who cannot make it in the regular 
classroom," In this school KBCK develojxnl into a highly individualized 
remedial prograny to serve high-risk students who vvere not being helped 
elsewhere. I / 

Other teacher^}/ elcoined KBCK bei ause they could use it as a dumping 
^ ground for studerffs w ith ac adeuue or behav loral problems. The staff of one 

^ , program, established, to serve "difficult" students, tried to recruit a better 

^ . c ross sec t ion in tin third y ear. hoping to prov ide role models for less able stu- 
v dents and more manageable conditions for themselves. \\\ti the> had little 

^ success. Counselors continued to refer their problem students to the pro- 

^ gram, and c Lissrooiti teac liers said. "If >ou re not taking the problem v uung- 

sters, w hat Hood .ire y on?" Tins program changed little, continuing to focus 
on academic and counseling components while ambitious early plans such 
as long-term community placements— never materialized. 

The concerns of administrators and school board members differed from 
( those of teachers In one community we visited, administrators tried to use 

KBCK to attra< t w lute students to an all blac k liool. Fearing a court order, 
they promoted KBCK to white students for its individualization, its flexible 
crediting and sc liedulmg, and its difference from oilier sc liool programs all 
themes that were emphatically played in this local improvisation. 

In a New Kngland tow n, by contrast, these liool board approved adoption 
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of EBCE to curtail dropouts (and because it brought the district more thai) 
$100,000 in federal and state grants). Here the program e\ol\ed into an ef- 
fort to keep marginal students in school long enough to get their diploma**. 
\nother district in a particular!) conserv ativ estate w as more concerned w ith 
students who remained in school. There the school board adopted an aca-. 
demieally oriented program tailored for above-average students! , 

In one small suburban school system a bare majority of the board ap 
proved a middle-level administrator's proposal to start an EBCE program, 
allowing him only a tiny budget The result was a one-dimensional \ ersion of 
EBCE., A lone teacher spent one-fourth of her time in classroom activities 
with a handful of students, and career dev elopment v\as virtual!) ignored. 
Even this; tiny program did not survive when the districts financial situation 
worsened after 18 months Although one holdout hoard member spokcat 
length about how such a program might have helped his daughter, now 
floundering in college, the board voted to discontinue EBCE. 

District administrators and school boards, like teachers, thus had varying 
views of EBCE Some improvised on the innovation to solve nagging local 
problems ranging from desegregation to drop-out rates, others, more con- 
cerned with av eragc student populations and conventional agendas, adopted 
EBCE as' a mainstream prograrr) instead of an alternative. In either case, the 
pro'gram evolved from a particular configuration of interpretations. 

For building principals charged with keeping a school running smooth!) 
and keeping track of students, EBCE was often a source of irrijation. One 
rural school principal, for example, told us that he was annoyed when stu- 
dents wanted to quit EBCE because they considered their job placements 
menial What bothered him was "the enormous hassle" of reabsorbing these 
students into the regular program midway through the semester. 

Other principals had nothing against the innovation per se but saw it as 
just one more program and one more headache. One principal let his faculty 
know that he v\ as no friend of the program. Some teachers follow ed his lead, 
discouraging students from joining, disparaging those who did participate, 
and obstructing the program in other w av s. Naturally , the program became 
an enduring source of controversy in this district. 

Sortie principals were truly committed to EBCE's stated goals. One as- 
sistant principal told us thrt he wanted to insure that "even student in the 
high school has the option" of experiencing EBCE. Others saw it as a way to 
get problem youngsters out of school, w here the) could not disrupt classes. In 
one district the assistant principals in the middle and high schools had been 
pushing for an alternative program for alienated students. J lere EBCE was 
shaped to this purpose Some principals recognized the public relations v alue 
of a community-oriented program, the) welcomed the exposure EBCE 
afforded their schools and. by extension, their own careers. Others were 
grateful for the increased budgets, which helped them meet other needs 

EBCE thus turned out to be many different programs, developed' by 
div erse\roups and indiv iduals improv ising on a set of central themes. Such 
local divergence stems from the fact that school districts lack a simple, single 
purpose, and school district organization allows w ide variation jn w hat goes 
on in individual schools and classrooms. Instead of encouraging consensus 
around formal goals, federal intervention in local school districts tends to 
aggravate differences as teachers, administrators, and specialists interpret 
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tlii? program in terms of varied work realities and role requirements The 
difft renu In ta ct n fult ralhufn samlhn alai tion isnotMtnpltjornvti ssarily 
Oh .result of fulcra! mistwinam tm nt or lot ttl tthstmtn tj. it is da( to (hffi riwi 
and often t ontradu tory fatal pern pt ions of a program and its purpose 
From our perspet ti\ e, then, implementation isa mtsnomer. It is w iser to think 
of local installation of federal programs as a continuing process of policy 
making, during which various actors press their \ .tried visions of policy 

EBCK is .1 particular kind of federal program, vv ell suited to this interpre 
tatioii. Jt was nut mandated for .1 specific student population, nor was it 
intended to reined} .1 constitutionally defined imftatv Rather, it was made 
available to volunteering school districts In a culmination of government 
and private agencies who had .it their chsprfsal no sticks unci hut a few 
carrots- some funds, but mostly recognition, free training, and freY mate- 
rials. Hie role of central authority is necessarily limited in such a program, 
and the influences ut the periphery are consequently stronger Thus "mutual 
adaptation" is more hkelv to occur among die elements at the periphery than 
between federal sponsor and local agency. But our interpretation of imple 
mentation as policy evolution is not limited to voluntary programs. The 
strong influence of local forces and the prevalence of mutual adaptation at 
the periphery sec in typical of fede5.1l sc hool prograirK Kverf ill categorical 
programs, where a strong federal role is possible in principle, there have been 
few instances in which federal directives authoritatively and uniformly 
steered local program development. 

Our focus 011 program evolution m response to local diversity explains 
what was hard to e\plam in the inherited view the persistent failure of local 
education agencies to do vv hat is expected of them In terms of ev olution and 
organizational div c rsity , what once seemed irrational now seems natural and 
logical. But tjns raises new questions. I low doc s one recogni/e good or sue 
eessful implementation*' Whose view of success should prevail? 

Our answer is that there is no single, simple answer. A partial answer is to 
admit that there are varu ties of success and that no single criterion Can en- 
compass them \uothei but quite uncertain answ er is to try to frame criteria 
for success in terms of processes, using such notions as problem solving to 
judge whether good things are happening. Yet another is to concede that no 
single intelligent e ( an t omprehend all the possible v iew s of success, and to 
hope that helpful pic lures vv ill emerge out of div erse and div er^ent storiesof 
implementation 

But if vv e t an env ision these ami other solutions to the question of vv hat 
constitutes successful implementation, it would be rash to imagine that we 
can pick the best one I'or milleiu.t human beings hav e examined their history . 
trying to assess the import of an action and the success of what was done. 
They liav e struggled to distinguish tfiv important ev cuts and to identify vv hat 
was important about them Tlie\/fia\e tried to explain how men succeeded, 
how thev fa 1 lc< J^mTl I v7h>*-^h( * se are the same issues that now bedevil 
students of fe/ieral program implementation And there is no reason {o be 
he\e th.1L/11 the studs of .federal program implementation, social scientists 
will soUV these old and difficult problems. 

» 
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Introduction 

In the June 1977 KAPPAN tic published the cartoon that appears on this 
pane. It was ranked at the top+among 50 unsolicited cartoons rated by 
KAPPA N consultants that spring. But it drew cries of par. and anger from 
many readers (mainly professors of education aud 'their wives, as I recall), 
because it was seen as perpetual inn <m unfunny canard— one that in fact 
ve mi's on lij)el. It should be obvious that for every person who fails as a 
teacher, goes back to school for an advanced degree, and nets a job as a 
professor of education, there are hundreds of bright, ambitious practitioners 
for whom an education professorship represents the peak of professional 
success, fust as teaching hospitals usually attract the best physicians, so 
teacher preparatory institutions generally qt tract the most apt students of 
education to their faculties. 

Nevertheless, education is on the u hole an immature profession, plagued 
by uncertainty, amateurism, and outright incompetence. A ticious cycle 
operates* Low status for public school teachers breeds lou rewards, which 
drive on I the "best and the brightest." which insures low status. These 
problems have been explored repeatedly in the KAPPAN. Theartu lesiuthis 
chapter are representative. 




"I i onldnt do anifthmu eht . so / In < ante a tt at Ik r U In n I found out ! t ouldn't 
teach, I became a professor of education " 
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Harry H Brctiiely. ti ho ti rote "The Scare hjor a Sc u nc e of Edm eitiotf for 
the Bicentennial edition of the K WIKW . Septeinbe r I97(i}. has frequently 
addressed this topic And Harry Hroudif is. ct> Sfaxnu Gn c ne one e m*te d ma 
KWVAS article, "a kind of c nit are hero in tin u orld of e thu tit ion His u ork 
in aesthetics and nest he ti( edm tittem is but one fm it of a professional life cle- 
i oted to making things / It ar " Like Gret m , / fun e ahi aifs admin d Bremdys 
il ritiv*z % and uas partu ularlif fond of tin u it ti tth u hu h in iim d tit mtrodm e 
issues o( the FalntaHimal Forum u he n he edited that fine journal A pro- 
fessor oj educational philosophy at the ( an e rstty of Illinois {tutu retired), 
Brondtj often make s his points iiith u rij humor or epigram's \iu h as this one. 
"Ignorance of educational history is tin mother of mnoiatum" Faddism— 
and inmnathm bra ds faddism -is one man symptom of immaturity m the 
profession. 

0 

* ' s 

/ remarked in tin e ditorial that mtrodm ed Hit hard B Morland\ c lassu 
piece, "The External Dot titrate m Education. Blessing or Blasphemy?" 
(Stuvmlnr 1971}. that "in higher education the line betueen t harlutamsm 
dud innoi atinn oftc n mn ers and disappears " Alst*. I . si i title stec^thnt"feu ad- 
t anc e s in knetu Ic dge or m edm ational prcu tic e are made u it lu nit risk. Cctl- 
legt s tend *n err im the side of i tuition, and they knon it Then gutltij c on- 
science helps the deter, greedy, and nnsc rnpulcnis to rip off the system" 
These obsert atums and Midland's artu U se t off a eh bate in the panes of the 
KAITAN that still continues 

In preparajiim for editing tin., hook. I aske el Morlund to e out r Unite hue k- 
gn fund information He wrote as jollotts. 

My article on external doctoral decrees uas adapted fremi-u 
position paper I presented m B)73 to the Florida Council of Deans 
and Directors of Teacher Education. At that time set e red institu- 
tions in the state ti ere c onf erring doc toral decrees upon c undulates 
it ho spent a summer of study in reiiteeffae ilities of i arums typesctnel 
n rote dissertations at home Another institution u ith no expenene e 
in professional education had launched too massne nationti tele; 
programs"enrolling more than 1 .5(H) students in EdD programs I 
thomiht it u ould be a matter of c one em to educators for their high- 
est profe ssional cleurer to be cm circled in such large numbers to per- 
Sitns n ho ue re not sere eneel for admission by test scores or grade- 
point at cranes, u ho spent such, limited time in formal study, u ho 
Here- nett held lo cpicibfying or t omprehensii e examinations, and 
it ho uere subjected to set little control tit insure that dissertations 
and practieums snfti > f tted were the students own work 

I did not intend to make a career of the stand I had taken on the 
cxtc rnal doe titrates, but not a simile u cek has passed since public a- 
tutn of the art u it that I hat e not had c om mimic atums of one kind or 
emctther rcuardinii these programs Hemic of the earlier expenenc es 
uere rcportcd t m mi) article titled 'On Greta inn ('rapes m 
Greenland (February /<)75 K UT.W) 

The thousands of u ctrels thut hen e flctu ed since the article first 
appeared hen e generated much heat but little else The questions I 
raised hat e not be en entire sm el by professional assoc iations. nine h 
less answered 

In the mcemtime, the beat gtws cm Today, the largest producers 
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of the doctoratt in tduiation arc the nontratlitional institutions* 
What does this bode for the talue of the tleuree? One need not 
possess ani( "/ deuree to handle that question. 

After takina his own doitoraU at Sen York Inn trsity, \l or land joined 
tfu staff of Stetson i mu rsitij m IX I Mini, i'londa. m 1952 and has n niained 
there to the present lit is a former pre.suhnt of the East Central Florida 
CJniptt r of Phi D* Ita Kappa and turn ntlij situ susan < litonal consultant to 
the KAI'PAN, * 



One of the most tiwudiiia f inures in American education is W. Janu s 
Popham of UCLA* a bumptions researcher entrepreneur xthosi speakinn 
style makt > htm hmhlij popular on the lee tare circuit. He turn the Distin 
iiutshed Teaching Attard until by UCLA's student association in 1967 and 
folhfxced it u ith a similar UCLA Alumni Association attard and the llaneij 
J.. EbyArtof T eat hmuatiard in 1968. Popham manaa.es to inject humor even 
lulu his st t, oils writ inn, and he has u ritte.u over 200 research papers, nine 
Intoks. and nunn roiis journal art it Its. lli\ autre than 20 filmstrip tapes an 
n i deli* used m teat hi r education. IU has directed the I OX, a Los Anaeles 
bast tlttst decclopnu nt am nt if. for mam/ yt ars. lit is a past prt sult nt*>f thi 
AFJhV „ * ' 

hitcrcstmalif t noutih. tfu Popham art it Iv rt printed here, ' x Teachiua Skills 
( ntler St rut my " is om of tin most proft ssitmally unpopular I hat r solicited 
for tfu KAPPAV Why? Perhaps R. Barker Bausell and William B. Moody, 
ttritinu under the titlt , "Art T eat her Preparation Institutions Xcic.ssary?' in 
the Januarif 1973 KAPPAV found the ansuer. Reporting on the Popham 
study and their oun reset 't /i. they ( om hit led that "teat her pre?' 'ration as 
proutled by t tdlcucs of cdiCetition dot s not rt suit in hit reused student 
achievement " vJ 

Knowmti Popham s i rcdentials. one u tmld expt 1 1 that a national i omniit 
tee stiulifma teat hum methods dt shall In nameless] uould hate been im 
pressed by Popham s researt h It uasn't so When I summarized Popham \ 
KAPPAX put t at an op port tint tmu m the t omnut tee's deliberations, bat k 
m 1972, no om t ommentt d In fat t. the t omnut tec acted as if I had belched in 
church, iiinorina the indiscretion. 

Is Pophanis restart h defet tit e? Popham thinks not (lie has described 
the study in art att r tit tad m "Pcrformaiu c Tests of Teaching Proficient y 
Rationale. Oct elopiiunt. and Validation." See the January 1971 American 
KtIiKatiun.il K«-MMttIi Journal.' But Richard Turner, noa dean of 
e tint at ion at I nit ersity of Colorado, t (intended in a KAPPAN piece titled 
\\n htlut atnmal Rt start hi r\ Set essary?" (January 1973) that tin study is 
unit ed tlcfet tit t on at least three t taints, it hit h he spet ified Turner t on 
t hi tit d hi sum. Popham' s study /% not a fair test of the hypothesis that J here is 
no rtlationslnp Intuitu teat her preparation, cxpericiuc and student per 
}*>rnumt e " ilt /\ interesting that Tamer litis. I am told, one of the referees 
\iJio approi t tl pnhluation of Pttpham's AKKJ piece noted aiune I 

As an admirer ##/ both researchers, I remain neutral 



*\tna I ntttrsity ahmt has t <>n(t rrrtl nearly J, WO Ed I). tUnrcvs through it\ 
r^rmil prtwrttms ISO of them h* ot ern I Jnhf 1979 and '10 June I9H0 

erJc . is (J 
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Questions about teatlting ami teat in r t tint atnm Uki tho\t raised by 
Poplttiitt led me to plan a ,ptnal tssnt of the K»\IT.A\ for Ot tola r I9S0. I 
persnatlt d li'Otham I Smith to attest t dtt it. partly In ( dint I had read and 
liked the umnustript fur his hook. Dt-smn for a Sthool of fVdauou) 
Pedagogical Edttt ation. Hon About lit form?.'' reprint* d lu n . ts heat tly 
based on tin book, n hit h is nou at ailablt front tin V S\ Cot t rutin nt Prmt- 
ittti Office. 

Much of Smith's proft ssioital . an t rltas In t n \//< nt m tin i xutmnatnm of 
teaching ami tun In r aim at ton n hth t< m lung at tin I tun rstttf of Illinois 
and the I'tiiitrsity of South PLrtdn at Tttttititt His U ad* rslnp m tltiM fn Ids 
has been aiknon lulled by uMtttgm s. uho tltittd htm pn sident of the 
Pliilosupluj of F.dm at ion Sot it ty and tin Sat tonal Sot nttfof Colli Teat it- 
ers ttj Education, as n ell as to of fit es m tin AEllA. Tin John Dt n < tj Sot tety's 
P)75 amtrd and tl t i tat ion from tin Sat to mil Tt at lit r Corps jart I it r tin r testi- 
mony to the high rt gartl in n hit h Smith is held. Stm . a\ a result of publica- 
tion of his K.\IT \ \ urtit It . In has rt t t il ed the AACTE'sjittttrd for excel- 
lence in professional whttttii 

k hor spat e*reas*ms. I hat i not im huh d i tmiimiit* on Smith's ret ommett- 
tla'tions for reform in Hat In r t dm at ton math tit the samt KAVWW by 
several organization I eat It rv Thomas A. Shannon of tin Sat it mat School 
^Hoards Assot iation. Warn n C Hill of tin Edttt atnm Ctmtmtsshm of the 
$tt{t*"i. Sharon lUdmison of tin Sttthmal l.dm atnm Assot latitat. PaulSalmtm 
of tltc Ann rit an Assoe itttt.n *>f St hoot Administrators. ami Out id hum of the 
American Assot iation of ( ollt gt s for Tt at lit r Edttt utum All hkt tl at least 
some of Smith's ideas 

One ret cut main ft statu m *>/ //// a* t tmntabtlittf mot t /j,* nt m t dm atnm 
has bein a gnat ing mthtbt r ,1/ malprtn tit t t asi s brought against !tat Iters 
ami st hind tlistrit ts Among tin first -it u as 1 1 rtmnly tin most n ttleltj pub- 
lit izrd nas tin suit Gary San tsky aiialyzt s m "Tin Strangt ly Significant 
Case of IVtcr Dor" > May l!)7\, Win n lu u rote it. San tsky tins a research 
assistant at Phi l)t Ita Kappa lu adtpiartt rs and a dot toral sttttlt nt at Indiana 
i 'niicrsity lie is mm program of fit t r. Dt 1 t lopmt ntal Learning Opportu- 
nity Fund. St u It rsey I) parttm nt of Higher Edttt utitm. u hen his t out em 
for tht Pet( r Does of t tint ation ts at tin 1 1 titer of Ins professional at tit tty. He 
wn/\. "Here in Xt tt It rsey. the only statt to mandate a st at etude College 
Hash Skill* Plat 1 nu nt Tt st forfn slum it. o'.S? of t ntt ring students tt Reditu k 
profit it nt y in rattling ami it riling ami rf" lai k profit u nt yon omputattonal 
skills I'm sure a similar, if not u or . situation exists m other states " 

To date, nt plaintiff has 11 on a malprat tit e suit m edttt ttion. ll.m et er. 
Tugt nt Ctnoutrs. tna ln>ok publish 1 1 1 this yt arby Phi Dt Ita Kappa under 1 he 
title K<m< atioii.ilTort l.i.ihtlih .mil Malprai tit v m prtdtt t\that im art Hearing 
llo day u hen tin t mtrts u ill nth against a st land tit ft ndant *lf so, tin plain- 
tiff tirgutnt?nt\ art hkt h/ /*> paralh I thost of Stibium - Marl met m tin VeXex 
Dor raw. the jmlge ami milieu u til have to be different 

SME 

•Snjir/ \ //fun s t ttirtf ma nt u hunk rrfm.iturMiii I n.i! "If malprtititt » statsttm* 
titan tin ir pn w nt pm < ' ht says 'tht // u ill lu * mm tin mm/ ptai 1 rfnl mthn nt 1 on 
rthitatttt*' tn-ihe P)Sth ' 
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The Search for a 
Science of Education 

by Harry S. Broudy 

Reincarnated, a U.S. citizen of 1776 would find the world in- 
explicable — except in an elementary classroom. Why .so little 
change in the schools? A philosopher of education explores the 
question here, using John Detcey's essay, "The Sources of a 
Science of Education" ( I929K as a starting point. 

\j:hi'/.Qn of 1778 seeing the gang plows, planters, and huge combines on our 
great prairie farms would be astonished. Factories turning out mountains of 
goods by machine would also amaze him, as w ould jet planes, automobiles, 
and inoderji hospitals. He would find communication by telephone, radio, 
and television incomprehensible Not only w ould he be confounded by the 
size apd comp!exit> of the various operations, but he would be mystified by 
the technology embodied in them. As for the scientific concepts that 
rationalized this technology, they would be stranger to him than alchemy. 
, But if our 76 citi/en walked into an American elementary schoolroom, he 
'would recognize quite readily what was going on. A teacher would be try ing. 
to impart the skills of reading, writing, and ciphering plus the rudiments of 
geography , history , and a few of her subjects to 25 or more young pupils. (Of 
course, the content of some of these subjects might amaze hint.) ! le w on Id see- 
large slates on the w all. and many books rather than a few . Some \ isual aids 
he would understand readily, but ijot a console foi television or computer- 
aided instruction (in the unlikely event that he encountered one in the 
ordinary classroom) B\y and large, neither the technology of contemporary 
instruction nor its* rationale would mystify him, certainly nowhere near so 
much^as the equipment used for lighting, heating, and air conditioning the 
school building. Despite its size and scope, school keeping is sltll a cottage in- 
dustry. 

' Crowing Com and Crowing Children 

A prominent congressman, noted for his interest in education, not long 
ago asked a conference of educational pundits why colleges of education did 
not serve their clientele as do colleges of agriculture or engineering. Fie noted 
that colleges of agriculture employed I) scientists in chemistry, genetics, 
mathematics, and economics, 2) technologists who invented or perfected 
methods of planting, fertilizing, cultivating, harvesting, and marketing a 
wide » ariety of crops, of breeding, feeding, and marketing livestock. and 3) 
extension specialists who delivered help U> the farmer in every phase of his 
operation, from planting to filling out income tax forms. 

Why, the legislator wanted to know, could not colleges of education, 
employing the same types of personnel, deliver remedial serv ices to the class- 
room cloor u Whv could they not revolutionize instruction as colleges of agri- 
culture have revolutionized farming'-* Why . we may all ask, is an education. ! 

/establishment that boasts otSi giant rt >earch effort and a training program 
that has staffed the schools with nearly three million teachers and adminis- 
trators so continuously criticized for if* inefficiency? Why, indeed, are the 
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problems so tediously the saint, generation after generation? Why . in short, 
4 could the American citi/en of 1776 find so much that is so Luahar in ttie 
schools of 1976" v 

1 skill not attcmp? to reconstruct the learned answers given by the edu- 
cators to the congressman's questions, roughly, they w ere of two sorts. Inune 
it u as. argued that ttachers and adiuunstrators either did not know about or 
were unwilling to apply the available findings of research to teaching, curric- 
ulum, .school organisation, and finance. The) pointed to the wealth of 
theories, studies, and projects w hercw ith >ne could document cscry discus 

. sion oiu;very educational topic. And in fact the variety of teaching models on 
the market is so great thai it is difficult to keep track of them. Nor has thert 
been a dearth of. educational innovations, although their theoretical sound- 
ness and usefulness often has e been judged by the si/e of the grants tries com - - 
inand and the publicity the) enjoy. Most of them has e eiiianated from the 
brightest and best in the college of education eonfrateniityi 

Tliesc responses elicited tw o other questions. First, what sort of scientific 

s enterprise is it m w Inch \o main different theories continue to flourish side b> 
side, seemingly ms ulnerahle to refutation lis argument or test? \\ here arc the 
disciples of Karl Poppe* in educational research?* Second, \sh> do teachers 
and administrators, beleaguered by critics from all sides, pass up possible 
rescue missions grounded nil scientific research * hidings? The latter question 
was especially embarrassing, because the allegedly "stupid" or "foot- 
dragging" te.icher\aiid administrators had been trained by professors of edu 
, cation, presumably w ith the help of the research they were now accused of 

• ignoring. 

It h.cs been Migm;sted that teachers do not pick up^ou research as (piickly 
.is do farmers because the teacher's income is not seen as directly tied to pro- 
ducts lty i lc . learning) as is the farmer's. The farmer sees a new technique 
producing more profit for his nei zhbor. and so he re.ulily adopts it. Further- 
more, it is pointed out th.it a Hew techmqiie in teaching recpures more work*, 
for the teacher and jnay Im* pcrielsed as a threat to s\ ell -established habits. 
There is little doubt that these factors are real and potent, and they^xlcs'ers ea 
far more e.xt ended discus-ami than is possible in tins article. Aside from the 
thorny problem of deten ining and measuring p^jductis its, in teaching, 
there is a differencc.bctween ifsmg research and employing techniques that 
claim to be based on research. Ksen farmers, see are told, in the early days of 
the land grant colleges had little faith m professors of agriculture. The re 
search had to hi translated into a tei luiique that oils mush w orked to increase 
prodm tion before f.wmiers too^ the professors wriously. Teachers, as a rule, 
are not confronted with such ob\ioiisly\successfnl techniques, although they 
are often asked to believe th.it research has assured siieh success. 

Prof* ssors of education sometimes explain inadequate utili/ajion of re- 
search by noting that the delivery of research findings in education is not the 
same as m agriculture, engineering, or medicine. Medicine and engineering 
[ • has-e a lav or of practitioners who base studied, the basic theory of the disci 
phnes contributing to their professional fields, in their presets ice training. 
•Professional jpiirnaK keep them apprised of developments in basic and ap- 
* plied research, periods institutes inform them of the latest developments in 

both theory ami pr.u tic e The dirt farmer probably does nrt conespond to 
the engineer and phy sician m this respei t, unless he is a graduate of a college 
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/)f agriculture. The extension service delivers the results of science and tech- 
nology directly to the fanner in the field. 

In the public school establishment, a strong cadre of professionals who 
have had preservice training corresponding to that of an engineer or 
physician (joes not exist, Thcstricti> professional^ontent of theqrdlnary pre- 
service program for the teaching certificate is so meager that.it is taken for 
granted that the moment the teacher enters on the first job he/she will re- 
quire the ministrations of an inservice re 4 cue squad. It is a bit like turning out 
automobiles that can make it on their ovv 11 pou er only to the customer's door 
and forthwith have to be towed Co the repair shop. Insci vice study £nay sup- 
ply something like me preservic** training in other professions, but so \ an eel 
are the inservice programs for teachers that it is difficult togeneralize.on their 
' effects. 

Research in education is communicated to o'ther researchers either by 
doctoral study or through meetings that are rarely attended and journals that 
are rarely read by the practitioners in the field. Professors of education tend 
fo think of themselves as theorizing about and occasionally designing the 
service that might be rendered to teachers and administrators, rather than as 
delivery agents. If delivery of the service, socially useful as it is, <lpes not re- 
quire a high order of theoretical competence, it will be downgraded by the 
professoriate, who tend to judge quality, in terms of intellectual caliber and 
guild status^ rather than by social utility alone. In "this tne professor of 
« education is not much different from professors of engineering, law, and 
medicine; but if the practitioner in education is more like the dirt farmer than 

me practicing cngii.cer. then coll e ges o f ialucatio^ mH*eed^oo<f^x^stoii 

specialists. - 

*' THe*other reason offered to our prominent congressman for the Jack of 
dneet help to practitioners by the research-training establishment went 
something like this Educational science JoeTs not generate the kind of empiri- 
cal generalizations from which a powerful technology and definite e rules of 
practice can be" derived. * * 

So while onc,group of pundits wastclling the congressman that there was 
plenty of gooy research if only the workers in the field would use it, another 
.grou p vva vffllmi! him that the workers in the field did nnt ikp research find- 
ings because the} were not ver> useful. The legislator, therefore, could be 
pardoned for being puzzled. If the research was good, why was it not being 
used? If not good. why maintain an expensive research establishment? 

Discussions such us these raise the perennial question about the nature and 
possibility of a science of education. The question is philosophical, but it has 
very practical reverberations. Moreover, some of the reverberations are 
anomalous, almost paradoxical. If a science of education really v\ ere to give* 
us a theory from u hich we could derive rules that would enable schools to 
control learning, as the farmer can now control his crops, how would vv e react 
to it? At least one psychologist B. F Skinner, who claims that operant con- 
*' ditioning is a scientific theory that tan do something very mulh like this, has 
had to listen to some harsh comments about himself and hi . theory. J 

My own impression is J hat the congressman was really asking about a 
technology that would produce desired results efficiently. Whether it was 
science- based or not was incidental, although the success of scienee-baSed 
technology in agriculture and the existence of the educational research estab- 
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^s I uncut naturally influenced hint to pose tin* question in tins form* These 
hopes, one must confess, art not likely to he fulfilled, not because ccmtfftioiial 
researchers 4 are incompetent or la/.y . Iflit rather because the desired results are 
, not analogous to the ear of com that meets certain specifications or the auto- 
mobile that travels >o many miles on a Dillon of gasoline. ''Crowing corn" anil 
• "growing children" .ire not analogous < \pres\ions. one reason for not taking 
the teai T .t r gardener metaphor too seriously . Tin goals of education (as dis- 
tinguished from a particular slhool actis it\ , arc not tliis or that beha\ ior. tins 
or that habit or disposition, hut a sty le of life fui a w hole person. None of the 
professions we haw be< n hojding up as models is responsible for such a 
totalit) of results. The structun of the good life may In constant, hut the 
constellation of action, tic Might, and feeling consistent with tins structure 
varies for eacli individual Thert may not he a technology for producing 
virtue and happiness. 

There is no facter in human welfare that American public schools refuse 
to embrace in the.* i ,i\<aon, genetic variations, skin color, economic and 
sotial injustice, eiuotion.il maladjustments all must and will he taken into 
account. In assuming responsibility for such holistic, indeterminate out- 
comes, schools arc promisiim far more than they can possibly do. the promise 
is a tribute to their good intentions rather than to their good sense. No science 
or combination of tin in c an bail out such indiscreet hospitality . Science and 
sc ience based technology can help education only to the degree m winch its 
mission is narrowed, objectified, and its results are publicly identifiable. 
Insofar as such reduction is resisted and resistance there is the \vr\ pos- 
sibility of a science of education becomes problematical. 

A Science of Education and 'Educational .Science' 

Considerations of this sort persuaded John Dewey n arly a half century 
ago to interpret educational sc ience in a way that tliffers markedly from the 
positiMstic empiric al model that has worked so brilliantly in the physical 
sciences and their applications in agriculture, medicine, and engineering. 1 
The gist of Dewev's argument runs soineulr.it as follows. 
I Quantification as used in the physical sciences is hard to conn 1 by in 
psychological phenomena 

Nor have we as yet any general hypotheses in the light of 
. which to know u ha! ue are uieasuiing and by which we can 
interpret results, place thVm in a system, and lead on to fruitful in- 
direct measurements The lack of an intellectually coherent 
s\s!t m is a fmsiti\c warning against <ittributing scientific \alue to re- 
sults merely because they are reached by nieansof recognized tech- 
niques borrowed from *cienc es already established and are capable 
o( being stated in quantitative formulae Quantity is not e\en the 
fundamental idea of mathematics (pp'26\ 27) ' t 

* 2. Repeatedly . Dew ey points out that sc ientific law s as sue h do not > leld 
rnb»s of practice , 

No cone lusum from A icntifu research can be coin erted into an 
immediate rule of educational art Kor there is no educational 
practice w hatewr which is not highly complex, that is to say . whic h 
doe:* not contain many other conditions a;id factors than aremi- 4 
eluded in the scientific finding (p. 10) 
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He cites the example of school administrators converting Jie biological 
finding that, girls between the ages of 1 1 and 14 mature faster than boy sat the 
sawsp ages into the rule that boys and girls .should be taught separately (p. 18>. 
A curr.enf example is the translation of the fact p[ indiv idual differences into 
prescriptions of individualized curricula for each pupil. 

3.,'flie.data of an educational science, he holds, should come from edu-* 
cational phenomena and problems, and the conclusions should be tested by 
'heir educational consequences . (p. 33) 

4. "Sciences already developed to a fair state of maturity are the sources 
*from which material is deriv ed to deal intellectually vv ith these problems" (p. 
35). Dewey does not regard the human sciences of psychology, sociology, 
and their kindred disciplines .as being (lev eloped to a fair state of maturity > 
but they do provide the educator with findings that operate indirectly. 
Actually, he [the practitioner) employs the scientific results as 
intellectual tools in his empirical procedures. That is, they direct his 
* attention, in both observation and reflection, to conditions and re- 
lationships which would otherwise escape him. (p. 30) 

ffe warns against "attempting to extract from psychology and sociology 
definite solutions which it is bey ond their present power to give" (p. 42). 

3. Dewey distinguished scientific findings of psychology, sociology , and 
^statistics from "educational science." To become educationaLscience, they 
have to he tr. .isfouned into "attitudes and habits of observation, judgment, 
and planning of those engaged in the educative act" (p. 32), i.e., when used 
"to make educational functions more intelligent," (p. 33) 

6. Finally, he denies that social conditions determine educational ob- 
jectives as the social sciences would have us believe- "Education [not edu- 
cators] is autonomous and should be free to deter mine its own ends For 

education i\ itself a process of discovering what values are worthwhile and 
are to be pursued as objectives. [ (p. 74) ' 

It is not surprising in the light of these observations that Dewey included 
among the sources of a science of education the philosophy of education^ the 
experience of teachers and administrators, and disciplines such as 
psychology , psychiatry . and the social sciences. There is no intrinsic educa- 
tional science content. > 

For Dewey, it would seem that educati nal science is thinking system- 
atically about cducationarproblctns so that practitioners are more intelligent 
and more aw are of what they are about (pp. ^5. 76). This is a far cry from the 
theory /technology /application route found in agriculture, engineering, and 
medicine. 

Although I find little m Dewey's analysis of the situation 'with which Jo 
take serious issnc\ it should be remarked that, for Dewey, science, scientific 
thinking, being intelligent, grow th. and life itself all manifest the structure of 
the complete act of thought, with which most educators became familiar in 
his I fnu We Think Briefly . the complete act of thought (CAT) begins vv ith a 
predicament in which action is blocked and leads to closer observation of f he 
ruptured situation, a problem is defined that relates the predicament to its 
relevant contexts, known generalizations suggest hypotheses (ideas) about 
the cause) and remedies of the difficulty . consequences of the hy potheses are 
exfoliated in thought, atu' finally . a test is (lev ised (an act of some sort) that 
confirms or disctntfirms hie prediction. Thus blocked action incites thought, 
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w \nCh\ if c undue ted properly , restores continuity of action, Doing and know 
ing arcumtecl in intelligent action Ft is no exaggeration to sa> that tins formu- 
lation of the CAT is tlit' most comprehensive educational generalization of 
the last 100 years It is a design for instruction, democratic action,, morality , 
ami, abo\ v all, growth as the progressive reconstruction of experience/ 

Hence we can understand why about all Dewey really expects from the 
various .scientific disciplines is a change in the attitude of the educator so that 
he is made open to u< w possibilities, new hy potheses. su that he can approach 
educational problems' in .1 inure liberal spirit and w ith cjonstruetiv e imagina- 
tion U>- 38) Furthermore, we can understand win education, being of the 
same structure as good thinking and of* grow th and life itself, can generate itx 
own norms and not rely on opinion polls or social conditions to discover 
them. 

It is fair to say that in rec ent years education has relied on economists, 
sociologists, .and psychologists fur much more than the broadening of 
horizons, and stimulating hy potheses. They have been hired to "study" edn 
cation,, and these studies have been used as bases for policy prescriptions, not 
merely for transforming scientific findmns into what Dewey called "educa- 
tional science."* 

The identification of science, intelligent action, and the good life as the 
progressive reconstruction of experience bvymtelhgence is a brilliant gen- 
eralization, hut it covers too much- First, ff blurs the difference between 
highl) developed, empirical, experimental disciplines such as pin sic s or 
chemistr) and Inpothetico clecluctiv e thinking 111 general. Hut not all good 
thinking is scientific, and not all good thinkers .ire scientists. W hen the pos- 
sibility of a science of education is under discussion, the point is w \u «'uer or 
not a scicncn-hke system 0/ concepts, laws, and modes of inquiry can be 
hoped f k or that will explain, predict, and perhaps afford control of educa- 
tional phenomena To sa>. as Dewcv did, that .in intelligent stance toward 
probh ms of educ atton stimulated In findings from the spec lal sciences con- 
stitutes an "educational science^, av oicls the main issue. It might be less 
confusing to sa> that a philosophy of education exhibiting the structure of 
by potlietico deduc tnc thinking is possible 1 , but not a science of education in 
tfie ordinary meaning of science 

Second, universalizing the CAT tends to equate all cognition with the 
meth.itioiial proc esses of inference But, as w ill be noted, there are constants 
in thought as vv ell as the flow of infereiic e betw e'en them, there is a cognitive 
component in the immediate', sooner or Liter, that out of w Inch a construct is 
constructed umst be cognized in terms of its own properties. 

Third. Dew cv \ account of "educ ational sc ience" makes it appear that am 
thoughtful educator. by being alert to the dele erance of the special sciences, 
can frame hypothesis and test generalizations concerning the problems of 
education. Toclav this is no longer hkelv .^Kiiovv ledge about the economic, 
social, {tfuhtu al. and technologic al fat tors that affect the goals and practices 
of tin* schools has bee 01 in the domain of highly specialized disciptires. Vet 
the study of these discipline* doc s not automatically translate itself into the 
context of educational probh ms, so that the translation itself becomes a field 
for advanc ed stuck and training in the graduate sc hool of educ ation. and the 
results ot die translation constitute the content of the profession.il studies 111 
the preparation of educational personnel. 
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*It goes without saying that even after the contexts of problems uf 
J education are coiistnMed with some sophistication and rigor, prescriptions 
for action iua> renpure procedures and technologies that elo not flow from 
adequate interpretation or understanding' »f the problems. Arguments for or 
against bilingual education in the public chuois, in example, tell us little 
a]>out how to teach Kiudish as a second language* For that matter, *\e ait* still 
arguing about the proper technology for the teachmg.uf reading Lngiish as 
the first language 

The professions of agriculture, engineering, and medicine base eh^fd 
better with technology than with the social context* in which the technology 
is to be applied, but they too are coming to realize what education should 
ne\erhave forgotten, namely, that ultimately the context in which profes- 
sional problems arise and are dealt w ith is life itself - the totality of contexts. 
For the other professions consideration of the totality may seem peripheral, 
supplementary, and postponable. for education it must always remain 
central, it can be bracketed only temporarily and ue\er for 'wry long. 



niumiiKitioTraTrtMCf^ 

A full blown science of eu^calioTTriht*f4^u^ two tasks. The 
first i> «l rigorous assessment of contributions fromTlwTsYHTrcrJ-s^ae^^ 
other disc iphnes for the ir n U \ anc e to building illuimuatingcoiite.xts for edu- 
cational prubleius. and could be assigned to or assumed by the Canons 
foundational studies m the history, philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology . and economics of education. The second tJsk is to translate or 
derive from wok jus scientific findings procedures and technologies th.it 
would help soke educational problems. To whom is this latter task to be 
assigned? We do ha\e a class of educational workers who nn^lit be calleJ 
technologists, e g . those who de\ ise programs and apparatus for computer- 
auled instruction, or the practitioners of behavior modification techni(|Ues. 
Some of the tec hi , |iies are in\ enteil by teat hers in the classroom, and some 
are demised and taught b\ profe ssors t j f education in methods c enirses. Some 
are consciously rt lated to findings in some discipline or soiiiecomliination (if 
them, some are grounded in coinuiouseuse pragmatics, and some are no 
more than plausible hunc lies It is m the' articulation betw een these tw o tasks 
that the analogy to agriculture 1 , medicine, and engineering breaks down. 
For eit her use of eehft atioual se le'iie e* foundation.il or technological - the 



proble ms of eelut ation w ill ha\e to be 1 stabili/eel with respect tej ta\onouiies, 
tenmiiologie s.and modes of inquiry In this respect the field of education is in 
a prestiemtifit, pre paradigmatic stage' It is\irtually ir (possible te> find con- 
sensus explicit or implicit on problems, theories, approaches, and 
criteria. The turrent enthusiasm for individual ehffeTences and unlimited 
options*} mboli/e-s the c haoht state of the' art, .is well as the* embryonic state' 
of the seie'iice \ sen n< e of w India basic generalization is that there can be* no 
generalizations is strange' seienee indeed 

I'ln meager suppK of educational tei hnolog, based on a strong se icutlfic 
base should not blind us to the' possibilities of improving the' efficient \ of 
si boo} operations bv using available' 'ethnology where 1 it makes sense 1 to do 
so. fsor should the* philosophical nature of context building, so necessary to 
illuiiiiiiatc the nature of ediu ational problems, mflueute us to clow ngraele its 
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dependence on lorrect assi ssments of social and psichological realit),, di.it 
is, on facts arrived at by scientific procedures. 

The problcm-solung, inferential character of the Complete Act of 
Thought tended to ill nitrate the factual basis foi thinking Hole learning and 
fixed habit.s weredecned as rjgicl, as antithetical to thought asactmufroiu im 
pulse. Vei all thought uses concepts, rules, and operations that do remain con- 
stant at least clttriiiu a particular act of thought. Chlorine as ft-chcinjcal ele 
mcnt has a structure and properties that are given and constant, thcrc^arc 
number farts without u Inch arithmetical operations become cliimsv. A fact 
can "be questioned and therein turned into a 1 1 > pothcsis, but then other facts 
that arc not questioned are usi d to think about it. The thinking process alw a\ s 
has some content, and w hen the content is embedded in a discipline, i^is not 
available without some formal st Jib ofjh.it discipline. The findings u4.ex.n- 
no m ics, hlsturv, ch< mistr\ , and other disciplines cannot, as .1 rule, be plucked 
out of manuals and tes'books b\ consulting the index. Hut main progressive 
sclioohneii, impressed w 1th the importance of the process of good thinking, 
saw in Dewe\\ treatment of it an cu use to b\ -pass s\ stematic stuth of sub- 
ject matter. According!) , the ipi.tlitv of main school activities that stress 
thinking projects, disc ussions suffcrs^from the law ipwlitx uftlic content 
the pupils bring to it Quaht) of thought is measured not onl\ b\ the correct- 

. "esLMf its jugjiaj, , fonu but also b> the c orrei tness of the facts and hypoth- 
eses- with which die process is carried on. _ 

!n th»* stud> of education thoremas been a laudable respect for fact as a 
basis fi>r the disc on rv of law, like ^euerah/ations about teaching and learn- 
ing, the c urric ulum. and the organization and management of schools. There 

-ixa^ojuck of data <yii studint populations, expenditures, nr characteristics of 
this or that sample population of pupils, just as we ha\c countless correla- 
tional studies that somehow .fci umulate without being iumulati\c. These 
data and studies are important, but we an not so fortunate with respect to 
data about the e\pci rations the publii yr publics ha\ e w ith regaril to school, 
about the role of the school in the 1 omplex of other social mechanisttivltyr- 
liaps our lack of solid information aho *r* these deeper la\ers of tmuigliKHul 
expec tations on the part of the clients ol an atioucvplains win microstucheA 
do not have the impact and import tl the) ought to have. - 1 

Some of these data c an and should be supplied In the empirical method/" 
of tin* social si 11 mes e g., soi lologn a! and ps\ chological studies about.ihe 
relations uCtlie si hool to the comiiiuiut). to various ethnii groups, suciai 
stratification, and the like \vt there is a eurioir. slippage bet ween such 
studies ajul the interpretation of them For example, w e are li\ ing through a 
dec .ide of proclamations that the public schools are a disaster. Kducatioiial 
w nters, 1 ulture obser\ ers, and mteilei tuals 011 both the New Li ft and the Old 
Might .ill point to the public's unhappiiiess with the schools and draw the 
1 one lusion that the public is eager foi alternate es, desc hoi.lmg^open sc liools, 
return to^basics, abandonment of basn s, \ouihcr s\ stems, and do/iins of 
other "iiini)\ alums " But the Callup polls published In Phi Delta Kappa ha\ c 
ipilte 1 onsisteiitf \ lndii ated that the mterx lew sample did not *!*\ e the public 
schools a clisasti r ratmu, and that the) did not share the perceptions 'of the 
schools attributed to them In tin* educational journalists. We havcihcrc a 
good example of the wav political and philosophical ideolog) shapes the 
sociaJ reabt) it purports to describe li\ en more inisclne\ous is the peculiar 
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ignorance display cdby some of the iiiuo\.itors w itli respect tuthe constraints 
under which schools ha\c to operate in the society .< spec tally ma mm iet\ sot It 
as* ours. * , 

Yet there is a limit to the usability of empirical findings for educational 
prescription. For science, social or phy sical, seeks law s about w hat exists awl 
not about what ought to be Polling techniques to ascertain attitudes can get 
no further titan w hat the mter\ lew sample answ ers in respoiiseto questions. 
E\ en w hen die pollstc r asks the respondent about his ideals, aspirations, and 
\ allies, the answ er lie nets is all he can certify as fact. \\ hethcr the respondent 
meant what he .said >r uno*erstond w hafhc said and w h.it he ininht ha\esaid 
had other questions been askfd must be left to conjecture. And this con- 
jecture can rel> on preu'oiis conjectures onl> in a \er> limited way, because 
human -beings w itli imagination can conjure up possibilities so tenuously con 
im c ted w itli actuality that the> raise ha\ oc w itli probability . This is w hy . e\ en 
ilftej the social sciences ha\e helped ascertain the relevant facts, the 
philosophical, historical, and man) other contexts of educational problems 
ha\e ttjbe ex-plorVcl and recxplored in e\er> epoch before the noals. ends, or 
objectives can be assessed. Dewey was allergic to separations of means from 
ends and therefore balked at assigning goals and ends to philosophy and 
means to- sc ienc c'^mcl resisted allotting the study of educational goals to the 
social sciences and instructional means to ps\choLg\. But clc.irly the kind of 
inquiry that ferrets out and interprets the public's aspirations at terms of life 
outcomes of schoojing is not the same as that used in dev ismt; arrangements 
that would satisfy these aspirations. 

Perhaps the most ulannii < xamplo of the ca p betvv een scientific Tindiilns 
and educational prescriptions is to be found in the sequence of e\ cuts from 
the 195-1 Bwu n decision by the l\S Supreme Court cm segregated schools 
4 (low n to the recent t onclusion th.it soc i.tl probleuisi aii't be solved by "t 
inu money "at tliem fn the Broun case the c*ouc lusiou that "separate" cannot 
be "ec|«.il M was attributed to the sociologists and p\u hologists, but that 
schools ou&ht to be ecpial is not a sociological finding or e\ en a psy chological 
one. It is based on a principle of social justic e reflec tuiu the moral cum ictious 
of the w riters of tlx (Constitution, although not all of them would ha\e wel 
corned its application in the Bruti n case. The soc lological and psychological 
fiiKlings-u ere used to justify c ourt orch rc*d hosing in order to achie\ e deseg 
relation VPu' results substantiated Dewey's dictum that it is extremely 
da n gerouV tc jump from scientific findings to school policy. Vet. .when 
seje lological duelings late r confirmed the failure of the busing prescription, an 
equally abrupt leap was made to the pnncipleTor excuse) that throwing 
moncN at this and kindred problems will not sol\e them. Sc lenhfic findings 
warranted neither of ti..* prescriptions for educational policy 

Science gi\es as dues as to what probably is the case, and if^it has a\ ail 
able* well established empiric al law s, it c .in m. ike highly rehabh predictions 
as*to what would follow if tins were (lie case At present the social sc leiie es, 
including c cotiomic s. arc far from brum reliable modes cither to the netw ork 
of fac ts that t oustitute our soc i.d prohlnnsor t< die consequences of an\ solu 
tion that might be attc mptecl \evi Ttheless. this is no warrant for abandon 
inu sc leiitific ni(|iiirs into human affairs Sc lenc e helps lis mark tin boiiudsof 
the possible be \ otid w Im It no man or institution is inoralh obliged to go, but 
it also em isioiis poteiitiahtiesth.it ma\ c reate new fields of obligation For 
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.science based technojow. enhances human power. and new power nun Lhik 
our excuses for not tackling tlir prohlrins of po\rrt\. disease, tliscriiiiina 
tioiu and other forms of social injustice. Out of the coinplcs of facts about the 
social rraht) as delivered bv the empirual sciences and the other contexts 
% needed'to portra\ the tot.il soct.il reahtv the human reaht> tin' educator 

extracts prescriptions for educational poh< \ and strategy So although edu 
* cators should refrain from looking to the suences fur rules of procedures or 
the principles of puhc> , thev should not give upon tlu resources uf empirical 
science top soon. 

The Paradox of the Unwelcome Miracle 

Suppose, mirahilt flu rii. it were announced that a project funded b\ the 
Department of Health. Education, ami \\ el fa re had (list overeel a varictv of 
pills that would teach Jolmii> to read, spell, fill out income tax forms 
tor,cctl\. achieve. tn> S.\ T score his parents might choose, and adopt aii\ sej 
of wholesome values the school board might specif}, including respect for 
schooling Here would In a triumph of educatioii.il tethnologv that ought to 
gladden the hearts not oiih of jolinnv s parents but the bardheaded tribes of 
ucco ii nta hi lists*. 9 

What ret eptioa would sut h an aniiotim ement ret eiv v J \\ e t an ( oiijecture 
that the first reservations would come from johnnv's parents Kirst, thev 
would like to know what else w ill Jolinnv learn if he takes the pill? Second, 
v\ ho death * v\ lin h pills jolmnv is to be given;* Third, vv hen t an Jolinnv gooff 
the pill? Tin first tpiestioii tomes bat k to Devvev \ ohserv ation about the 
complex effet ts of anv learning experience, the second bares our major coil 
tern with social engineering who watches the engineers? The third is the 
most crut lal of all. because Jolinnv u supposed to become a human being 
who engaieers himself a subject, not inereb a mauipulable object. 

Hit notion of an individual's determining himself is uncongenial, not to 
sav antithetical, to positiv istit si lent e. Sclent t tlties not deal w ith indiv (duals 
but with classes, spec ies. and groups in terms of their essential and common 
properties. Indiv ubial differences iiiav be- interesting, but thev have to lie 
oniittttd-fnxu\oiisidt ration in formulating stlentific laws. Hut positiv istic 
science goes furhVt r and denies anv hn ak in the tausal chain. Skinner is con 
Nisteiit, it seems tel me, tit wanting to translate all language about freedom of 
the will iqto beh.Aioral chains causalL determined.* To be sure, there is a 
vv av of t tiiistrumg freedom so as not tojn.ike it int oiupatiblt vv ith determin 
imii but tlnsmvol Jtn\k know letlgiugth.it the ahilitv tocleal vv ith ideas i rather 
Mian vvtth tlu^frm\it ul realities jfliat the .ideas represent) in some sense frees 
the thinker from tin tausal nexus of phv steal events But t|iis view is itself 
suspect for a positiv istit v it w of \* lem i* and for a behav lor 1st ic conception of 
mind ' 

t Theories aside, it is a fatt that the same* human mind cm conceive 
dta mt Int allv opposetl theories about the nature of tin human mind, what 
t vc; the ultimate tlet isioii on the nature of mind will he, it is to be doubted 
that It V Skinner's mind ami that of John Devvev w ill have turned out to be 
fundamentally different m their essential structure 

The ver\ saint sort of-uund that tan t oik eiv cofa* tmiplet *lv determinetl 
, * mm t rsal causal order t an also c one eiveof a moral urdc r m vv hich vv hat ought 
Q o happen b»t tunes a rt as«at for ami soinetmit s a caust of vv hat doc»s happen. 
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This is an order of briim in which the individual's acknow Icdgt-iuciit of a 
umcal tiw.in Kant's terms, becomes a self imposed demand to act in ac- 
cordance with that law . That men are in some sense machines and that they 
air in. 'i more important sense nut machines are both thr declarations of mind. 
To yearn forff science that would give us perfect control of lea mum and to 
reject its use for that purpose, if it were found, impute the human tinny to do. 

This ainlm alence pro\ ides a cue for thinking about the sc lence and tech- 
nology of education If there is a sense m w Inch man is a machine or n, w hich 
avesin a mat hinclikt fashion, it ui.tv he (|ia^- possible and desirable to 
regard him in that sense* Hut this does not commit i > to regard him merely as a 

C machine and to exclude from educational thought all the w.iysm which he is 
not *t inacjiiiic. ' 
It is nothing against pt rsonhood humaneness, and mdi\ iduahty that some 
ofour behavior is mechanical, rote, and uniform. Learning the multiplication 
tables b> rote is a fairly m< chauic al pro:.* dure, whether dom by rci itation m 
unison under the direc t ion of a li\ e k ac her or In pressing key s on the console 
of a, computer It is die nature of the task, not o7 the taskmaster or the per- 
former, that makes ft mechanic, d. pre/specifiable, predictable, contiollable. 
Ami measurable Some task, should be performed without taking thought 
(pare John Dewey), and reciting the multiplication tables is one of them, 
spelling ordinary words is another, and so is solving algebraic equations. A 
good way cf not becoming a creative, intelligent person is to be intelligent 
and self-conscious about every thing. e\ ery w here, and at all times. 

l or such reasons I do not cringe at the thought of using an electronic 
technology to make the teaching of facts, prim iples. application of rules. and 
certain skills that is. didactics more efficient and more economical. Poor 
technology in didactics probably has ciojie more to make the whole class- 
room experience met li.iim.il drudgery tfian *"»> other single factijr._.iiui I 
would regard die inspired teaching of spelling, anmmetic. and reading as a 
wasteful use of inspiration A scaence of education that y ieldcd a technology 
for efficient didai tics would leave time and talent for other forms of teach- 
ing for w hich li\ e teac hers bchai ing like ineffic lent mac ...es ne\ cr seem to 
find time It could ak> revolutiom 'e the organization of schooling, so that t 
might be carried on m small neighborhoods rather than in huge congi ga- 
tio> s "It might Jiangethe m.xof m hool personnel from more than wo million 
alleged "profe* sionais" (paiuprofessionals with an A B. degretv^o. mix of 
10 l r >7 profession tl and V3-JXr7 paraprof t 'ssional> (without \.B. degrees). 

I .on less optimistic ahon* the prospects of science-based technology's 
re\ )! itioni/ijtf or materially altering the conditions mrtii . w lei h iiondidavtic 
L a liiniiia take place I )e\ eloping /he <A ills am! habits of critical thinking, 
prol -IrijL. JiJiJiUil r nmg j> \ diMjner> , and group ami jndKidual tlicrapv 
that enrfet em. tional .'ulad|ustnients of .pupils, teachers, and parents— 
% the%e are net direc*' amenable fo tec hnologicaLs^olutions. because it is a 
t unique cons.ellation of bihaviors witli which we are cone erncd ami not 

discrete performant es \piopos of this, we are told that there arr nt %\ more 
than HO approaches to ps\t hologii al therapy wing for disciples. Further- 
more, it is diffii ult to i out ei\t of athcorv .si lentifu or otherwise that would 
rei out ile the dm rse ideologies that gnu le .he therapists, It follows almost by 
definition that tin more holistic our t om ern w tfh the pupil or the ecluc.it lonal 
proi ess. thr less reliable are studies that "show that" for edm j'ioii.iI preserip- 
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tions, because the better the studies are scientifically, the narrower their 
targets are likely to be. Oue day . perhaps, the social scientists w ill do ,i study 
"that .showV'* precisely that. - ' * 

Concluding Unscientific Postscript 10 . 

If by a science of education one means a source of generalizations that en- 
able the educator to construct vv ith some s> stem' and rigor the psy etiological, 

N historical, societal, and biological contexts of educational problems, then in 
principle at least suclFa science is possible. .Such a science w ould be useful, as 
Devvey„ pointed out. for the interpretation and understand iug of the problems 
of schools and pupils, but it w ojild not necessarily . or e\ en usually . y ield rules 
of practice or tests of practice. Context-building theory does not guarantee 
the kind bf N prediction and the possibility otcouirol required by efficient 
schooling or .social engineering. Theor> and technology that might give 
schooling this sort of control is meaner, although behavior modification 
based on theories of conditioning makes claims tq.beiug that kind of theory . 
This theory, as well as any other that promised highly efficient control of the 
teaching/learning process, would be resisted by its alleged beneficiaries on 

. the uroimd that jt would be incompatible with the conception of the human 
essence— individuality , freedom, creativity. Nevertheless, this human 
essence is quite compatible w ith the existence of aspects of beha\ lor that are 
mechanical, uniform, and prespecifiahle. and to u.se technology to teach 
these types of beha\ ior more efficiently does not make them or the user in- 
human or iioiihumaii. 

Part of our confusion about the potentialities for a science of education 
comes; from mistaking .m analy tic a I theory for an empirically established one. 
An analy tfeal theory givesa plausible account or classification of phenomena. 
For example, most theories about stages of development, including that of 
Piaget, are illuminating in that they put us on the alert for phenomena and 
hypotheses that otherwise we might ignore, they give us a way of interpret- 
ing events. There are many such developmental designs, and they live and 
flourish because there are enough human variations to provide exemplifica- 
tion for all of them if one analy /,es the data hi a certain av ay . But the mom cut 
we try to build a curriculum or try to treat indiv idual pupils 111 terms of these 
stages w e find that the range of indiv idual variations seriously limits their use- 
fulness. Illumination is not control, although in some geniiis'.s mind it may 
lead to in venting means of control. 

Illumination serves its purpose if it clarifies what the school can and can- 
not control. 'Kaihire to understand the socia l realit\-oLschaaliiii! h.is> tr;ippt>d_ 
the schools into promising to alleviate crime, the use of drugs, parental in- 
eptitude, pollution, the loss of identity, and kindred social and psychic ills. 
Good.socia I sc ience should help us assess potentialities more realistically , just 
as good history and philosophy should inhibit administrators from trying Jo 
treat pupils as products of mass-production machine industry. 

x Illumination an<j clarification by way of analy tic theories of schooling and 
teaching, moreover, are the best defense against the improper use of the find- 
ings of empirical science in education, that is, against unseemly haste in 
adopting technological solutions and 110 less unseemly rejection of them. That 

, such illuminating theories will coine from the general wisdom of the race or 
even from the academic guilds in the colleges of libera! arts and sciences 
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.seems unlikely . although during the Sixties much money and journalistic i 
were expended in Irving to convince the public that specialized training ant! 
expertise in this kind of (.'tlin.atioii.il suence were unnecessary." I'nubtho 
empirical sciences provide the pedagogical pills and perhaps just when* 

"they do - the foundational, analytic .science of education is our best hope. 

Finally . w hatever the .social and physical sciences can contribute to the 
technology of schooling and \\hate\e^histor\, philosophy , psychology . and 
am other humanistic study can umtrib'ute to the construction of the contexts 
of educational problems, to be c ffectiv c the enlightenment must be .shared In 
administrators and teachers. Such enlightenment cannot be delivered m,a 
handbook for teachers and in a three day leadership conference for school 
administrators. 

To acquire what Dewey called educational science, teachers and admin- 
istrators have no alternative to .studying the various ancillary disciplines w % ell 
enough to understand their import for NchooliugrSchooI.personiiel. if they are 
really professional. are not in the -position <>f the farmer who can take there- 
Milts of science and technology from the extension expert without under- 
standing the.rules and prescriptions being urged upon hun. This is thediffer- 
ence between a professional and a para professional. 

So w e conclude on the odd note that \\ ithout a guild of professional teach- 
ers aiur.idministr.iturs. a science of education based on any interpretation of 
the term will be ineffective, but that without a field of study that concerns 
itself in a systematic and rigorous way w ith the problems peculiar to educa- 
tion, there probably cannot be a~ profession of teaching. 



1. Karl Popper. 7'/i< Loan of S*u< iitifit Oistoury (New \otk. Basic Books. 1959). 
Chapter X. "Corroboration. or Now a Theory St, mlstiptu Tests." ls reprinted in I l.irrv 
S. Broudy , Hubert 1 1 Funis, and Leonard I Kriiumerinaii, eds*. Philosophy of Educa- 
tional hesearch (New York. John -Wile) and Suns. 1973). pp. -2S(K307. 

2. Fspecially in response to Ins Waldcii Tuo \New tork. Macmillan, 1948) and fiV- 
ijond freedom and Dtmuttj York A. A, Knopf, 1971 >,Cf. Noam Chomsky /'The 
Case Against B. F. Skinner." Yen )ork Renew of Hooks. December 30. 1971, pp. IS- 
24. also Michael Scnven, 'The Pbilosopfi) of Behavior Modification.*" in C. K. 
Thoresen. ed.. The Su < nttj v< < o/u/ Y< arhook of tht Satnmal Su< nty for the Study of 
luhtuitiatuWxrt I (Chicago National Society fur.theStudy of jCducatiou, 1972). Fora 
systematic exposition of hisvicws. see B, F. Skinner, Suenec and Human liehauor 
(New York Macmillan. 1953 j Selected readings on behaviorism can be found m 
Chapter II. Philosophical Educational Research (see fn. I). 

3. "Bural America was astonished that professors would presume to tell farmers how 
to farm, and at first their doubts were justified." said Andre ami Jean May er in "Atfri» 
culture, the Island F.inpire." Daedalus, Summer. 1971. p. S9> Teachers and adminis- 
trator?, on the contrary, would like to he told, but don't trust what they hear. 

t> The Sources of a Saemv of Education* Kappa Delta Pi Lecture (New York. Liv- - 
eriuht. 1929). 

*iUH informed by my colleague. Joe B. Burnett, that Dewey dropped the expres- 
sion "complete act of thought* from the second edition of How \S\ Think, and that 
nowhere in later rtorks does lie make inquiry so mechanical and fixed as it seems in the 
first edition. Nevertheless, it seems fair to say tha( the CAT as formulated in the first 
edition tiki become the paradigm of inquiry fur many of the writers on education. A 
detailed discussion of the KehY>, Kiipatrick debate on the conception of science and a 
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science of education was presented in a paper, "Science \ s Philosophy in Education," 
presented by Ron S/ol<^£the -bim ersit> of Illinois at theAEKA s annual meeting in 
'Washington in 1973. "^Mljy, 

6. Foriexainple, the studies of Coleman, Moynihan, and Jencks. 

7. Cfs Philosophy Sf Educational Research (fn. I), pp. 254-78, for articles dealing w ith 
the-hypothctico-deductive method in science. * 

8. Certainly Skinner, whose views probably represent our most "scientific" theory of 
human behavior; tries \ cry hard to disabuse us of such notions as free will, and of a self 
that is anything more than the sum of thcbchaviors that have been systematically rein- 
forced by the environmental forces acting upon him. But since all of our notions, in- 
cluding those of truth, according to Skinner, arc the products of selective reinforce- 
ment, why the deterministic view of the universe should be more true than the 
indeterininistic one is hard to account for on the basis of the theory itself. For the pur- 
pose of this article, the philosophical tnith of free will, the autonomous self, the moral 
self, or their opposites is less important than the fact that the clients of the school and of 
the educational establishment phrase their assessment and expectations in these terms. 
If they arc. illusions, as Skinner would have us believe, their effects at least arc real. A 
man acting on the illusion that he can jump over the moon nevertheless acts and thereby 
intervenes iif the causal chain of events. . » 

9. For example, cf. Gilbert C. fiyleV The Concept of Mind (London. Hutchinson's 
University Library , 1949). Whether reasons we give for our actions can become causes 
is.a debated issue in cthical_thc()ry\ 

10. The name of an essay by Sorcn Kierkegaard. 

.11. I refer to the efforts of J. B. Conant and others to parcel out the work of colleges of 
education to its various parent disciplines. 
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The External Doctorate in Education: 
Blessing or Blasphemy? 

by Richard B. Morland 

Suddenly, ,one new institution in Florida, through its externa! 
program, is about to produce more cdttcatiotuloctorates— 1,600 
in three years— than the three largest traditional producers. Here 
is q trenchant analysis of this questionable development. 

Once upon a time the graduate student bad to packJiis meager earthly 
belongings into the old jalopy and move into a garage apartment neartheuni- 
versity toAvork for his doctor s degree in education. If he was lucky, he had an 
assistaptship at $1 .75 ah hour grading 100 freshman papers a week, a task that 
had to be squeezed in between his own studies and emptv :ng the diaper pail. 
There was no other way. At least two yedrs had to be spent in residence with 
nose to the grindstone, or at least buried in microfilm readers. The belea- 
guered graduate* student prepared for his qualifying examinations, rolled 
with the punches in highly competitive seniinars, withstood critical ap- 
praisals from very demanding professors, and went to the library to dig, dig, 
dig. He spent at least another year researching his problem and usually an- 
other writing the dissertation; sometimes he would rewrite it endlessly. 

But all of this business of doctoral candidates having to play Sisyphus is no 
longer necessary. "New thinking" has not only removed the rock, it has 
leveled the hill as well. This,has to be the greatest triumph of mind over 
matter since Heracles tricked Atlas. For hidden in the thrust for "new, ex- 
citing, innovative, relevant programs responsive to the times" is the non tradi- 
tional or external degree. It comes in various sizes and shapes, but always 
pos^sse^the .magical ingrt client: It enables the graduate student to obtain his 
doctorate without leaving his job or the comforts of his own home. 

The Nontradjtional Idea 

Acceptance of the idea that college degrees can be earned without attend- 
ance at a university is no fad. Off-campus programs are already having a 
tremendous impact on higher education. A report issued last year by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service.states that there were thenirom l,00Qto 1,400 non- 
traditional programs in colleges and universities, most of themjwo.years old 
or less. The editor of this monograph, John Valley, points out the difficulty in 
even compiling an interim report: "the sheer volume of new developments." 1 
ETS had to create its Office of -New Degree F ^grams to handle the flood of 
.inquiries. * * 

To give direction to these new programs,, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and ETS received a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to estab- 
lish the Commission on Non-Traditional Study. The work of this blue-ribbon 
panel of 26 educators, chaired by Samuel B. Gould, is reported in three hard- 
back books. 2 The focus of these several essays, as well as the many others ap- 
pearing in the literature in higher education, is postsecondary education. The 
authors present a convincing case for college programs that would capitalize 
.jjnj he comm unityjesources, experiences, and potentials of certain neglected 
groups who have so much to gain from collegerlevel work. 
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Little discussion, how c\\ or. is centered on the t\ pes of program that culmi- 
nate^] the V\hD or Kd:D degree for those w ho are alread\ established and 
even identified as "education leaders." This article is concerned with some 
implications flowing from the nontraditional programs inaugurated 1>\ new 
universities that aw ard the doctor's degree in education. The basic idea of ex- 
ternal programs is a noble one and should be encouraged. It is also one that 
should not he contaminated l>\ fostering questionable practices under the 
name of innovation and experimentation; 

® Three Examples ' 

In order to raise some basic questions, three of these new universities 
located in Florida — \o\ a l>ni\ ersit\ of Ft. Lauderdale. Laurence Universih 
of Sarasota , and Walden University of Naples —are presented as examples of 
functional programs that have attracted much attention across the country . 
Of the three, \o\a\ program is,b\ far the most eomprehensh eand best de- 
\ eloped. Its degree requires three \ ears as opposed to one \ ear for each of the 
other tw o. No\ a is also the unl\ one that is accredited b\ the regional associa- 
tion. Laurence and Walden ha\e been issued only temporary licenses to 
operate b\ the Florida Board of Independent Colleges and Uni\ ersities, a 
bod> created l>\ the state legislature in 1971 to change Florida's image as "a 
mecea for diploma mills." 1 The board, served bv C. Wayne Frceberg as 
exccuti\ e secretary . is already responsible for closing IT institutions that w "re 
awarding Ph. D.s" and Kd.D.s. 

Building programs on their interj>retatioh of the nontraditional idea, these 
three universities ha\c much in common. Each takes a strong stand against 
established doctoral programs, asserting that they fail to meet the needs of 
the practitioner in education. A new and different kind of graduate education 
is advocated to free the student from the rigidity , obsolete requirements, and 
hidebound traditionalism 'that characterize typical doctoral programs. Their 
literature is rife with expressions such as "dynamics of flexibility" "break- 
through programs," "mission-oriented," "change agents," and "humanizing 
the educational process," Next to "innovative," the most i opular adjective in* 
their educational rhetoric is "meaningful." One of W alden's announcements, 
for example, reads: 

Walden University has developed an innovative-Doctoral Pro- 
gram aimed at the educator w'ho wants to affect [sic] a positive 
social change in society . We are looking for individuals who . . . have 
the desire and courage to attempt a meaningful alteration. . . . 
Logical anal) sis, research, and meaningful application are what we 
are after, . . . Prerequisites are: Masters Degree, nine hours of ad- 
vanced credit, and three ^ears fof] experience. There may be 
instances w here meaningful life experiences can be recognized and 
accepted. in lien of academic prerequisites. 1 

Novell) and the necessity to expand one's horizons are also ke> concepts 
Laurence has run a series of newspaper advertisements using historical inci- 
dents to demonstrate the difficult) the world has in accepting something 
new. Ptolemy aim^opcrnjeu 1 s^^ oLthe.se.ads,.all:of-which 
are f7al)7)ecrw1th this intriguing truism. "Acceptance of a new idea is a painful 
experience to a closed mind." 5 

One indicator of closecl-iirindedness. apparent!) , is the belief that one has 
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Nova s Reaction 

September 28, 1973 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded- me today to si*o Mr. 

* Morlands article in galley. Since onl\ one, day remains prior to your 
publication deadline, I am responding briefK fry wire. Historically, 
genuinely meaningful reforms in education, the operative rather 
than the merely rhetorical, have generated resistance or outright 
hostility. The Nova education program, approved as it has been by 
the regional accrediting agency and anumberofstateagencies,and 
involving many of the nation s leading education scholars and 
practitioners, still has created heated controversy. 

Plii Delta Kappa, committed to the advancement of educa- 
tional* theory and practice, has decided to provide a professional 
forum for the public debate of essential issues in the preparation of 
educational leaders. Obviously, the Nova program is a part of this 
debate. We are confident that under the auspices of Phi Delta 

\ Kappa this debate will be informed and dispassionate. Certainly we 
must insist that we make the case for Nova s program alone and if or 
no other institution. The article entitled " The External Doctoratain 
Education: Blessing or Blasphemy?" has theoyertonesof a polemic. 
It is impossible to deal with all its misstatements outside of the total 
context. Therefore we would appreciate your informing your 
readers that we would be happy to furnish complete information on 
any or all points regarding the Nova program upon request. 

Ahrahayi S. Fischler 
President, Nova University 
College Avenue 
Fort 'Lauderdale, Florida .33314 



to spend full time in study to acquire the knowledge and skills expected of. 
one holding the highest degree in his profession. Each of these new univer- 
sities emphasizes the fact that full-time study is not necessary. There is no 
need to leave the job or to lower one s standardof living to earn the coveted 
degree. The July 1972 brochure of Nova, University (now discarded) was 
titled "How To Earn Your Doctorate V. ithout Giving Up Living;" Laurence- 
claims that its program eliminates the "emotionally wrenching experiences" 
of extended residence work. 6 The current Walden catalogue echoes the 
theme: "Residency requirements, as required by the older, more rigidified' 
institutions, pose a financial nightmare for candidates. [Our requirements] 
make sense in that they are realistically meeting the modern educator's 
needs/ 7 

Precisely what these needs are, other than a degree as quickly as possible, 
is not spelled out; but there is no barrier to your joining the club if you hold the 
master's degree. This; plus some experience as a teacher, is about all that is re- 
quired. The applicant does not have to present a specific academic average 
for his undergraduate or masters work, nor the GRE or other test. scores. 
Examinations and tests seem to be dirty words for these innovative institu- 
tions. Noticeably absent in their, requirements are entrance examinations, 
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qualif)ing examinations. coinprehensi\e examinations, or e\en couise ex- 
aminations. En en though there are no proficient*} tests to mcasui ? your 0 
aptitude or skills in composition. \ ou better know hem to sij*n \ our name to a 
check. Nova charges $1,500 (in ad\ance. please) for each of the three > ears 
thestudent is matriculated, plus the costs forjw o different trips to Ft. Lauder- 
dale to attend the.fi \ e-da\ institutes. Much of this, how e\ er, is tax deductible., 
and if you can qualifx for veterans' beiiefits, Uncle Sain helps with the tab. 
Wail dens, costs come to $2,600 plus expenses for the required month in 
Naples. More than one-half of this is for the privilege of-\\ riting > our disserta- 
tion, at home. Laurences charges are about the saipe as those for Waldcu. 

i 

Nova University 

Although th^ three Florida institutions under exannnation.adhere. to the 
same basic philosophy on external degrees, there are major differences in the 
mechanics of the programs, especially between No\a and the other, two. 
Nova, a private institution, was opened' in - 1966 as a graduate research uni- 
versity offering only the Ph.D. degree in the environmental sciences, social 
sciences, ami behavioral sciences. It awarded four earned Ph.D. degrees and 
two honorary Ph.D. degrees in 197 L s (According to Lee Porter, the last time 
the Ph.D. was given away for a song was in 1937 when Bing Crosby received 
an honorary Ph.D. from his alma mater. 9 ) Twenty-one students were en- 
rolled full time. No\ a had no endow ment income and no programs in teacher 
* education. Yet it \\ as accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 

Schools, in 1971 to embark on programs that would produce approximately 
1,600 Ed. D. degrees within three years. 7 

The love affair between Nova and SACS that resulted in its accrcdita- 
^ tion -in-advance is a story in itself. Not a single one of No *a\s "clusters"* had 
commenced operation and the Ed. Q; degree was not even mentioned in the 
catalogue Just about e\ cry standard in the hooks— qualified resident faculty . 
financial resources, facilities, library* resources, no credit through corre- 
spondence, three graduating classes, etc.— was set aside to accommodate 
Nova, and others of its kind to follow. What this action did show is that the 
wheels of bureaucracy can be greased to get tilings done if there is the will 
and the power to sustain it. Jn brief, SACS s Standard IX, which governs 
special activities, was rewritten .ifter the 1970 annual meeting and was 
• formally adopted on December 1 during the 1 97 1 meeting. Nova was 

„ admitted-to-meinbership on thesame-day. According to SACS'? published 

proceedings, the new Standard X, which actually governs graduate pro- 
grams, has never been officially adopted. 10 

Nova University sponsors (wo different types of off-campus programs. 
The first is the^National Fld.D. Program for Educational Leaders. At present it 
has 27 clusters in .15 differentiates withfrom 25 to 32 students enrolled im 
each. Thirty-two additional clusters are in the planning stage. The students/ 
most of whom are school administrators, meet once a month in seminars to 
work on their praeticums and to participate in discussions led by "national 
lecturers" of .considerable eminence who are flown in from their home 
campuses for the day. The participants are "responsible for the mastering of 
eight fields of competence", supen ision, curriculum development, finance, 

•Groups of 25 or more doctoral students concentrated in a given region. 
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educational policv systems, evaluation, resources for improving j schools, 
managing the school, and tcchnolog> and sv steins management. Just how this 
masten is to be demonstrated is not clear. There is no mention of compre-" 
hensive or oral examinations of anv tvpe. The 1972 brochure called Jor 
"competencv" examinations This was changed in the 1973 brochure to "sub- 
stantive" examinations.* 1 

. The requirements for the practicuins, however, are delineated in some 
detail. Each student must complete four practicuins. one "mini'* of short 
duration that focuses on a relativel) simple problem 1 ; one "midi" that ad- 
dresses itself to tvvo of the required fields, and tv\ o "maxi" practicuins, one of 
which is done during the second v ear and one during the third year. Some of 
this work is done in groups. The student submits his v\ ork to the home cam pus 
for criticism in accordance with a published timetable. The cluster coordi- 
nators, most of v\ horn are count) -lev el administrators and superv isor.s in the 
local school district, "are not expected to get inv oh ed in thesubstantiv e vv ork 
of the practicuins " Neither can help be expected from the.national lecturers. 
The- participants are admonished ' not.to write directly to the lecturers for in- 
formation or help for their practicuins." All inquiries are to be directed to the 
director of practicuins in Ft. Lauderdale. 12 

. In addition to these -requirements; the participant must attend two differ- 
ent institutes in Ft. -Lauderdale that meet for four and one-half days. These 
all-da) work sessions are led b>^ national!) know n authorities in their respec- 
tive fields; In both of its programs, Nov a has been able to attract top profes- 
sional talent to serve as consultants, institute leaders, and lecturers. 

The second Nova program,, the Ed. D. Program for Community College 
Faculty, now has 27 clusters in 13 different states and Puerto Rico. The de- 
sign of this program is quite similar t to that for "educational leaders." The 

* participant enrolls in six core modules, each cam ing nine semester hours of 

credit, during the first two vears. His final v ear is spent in two different spe- 
cialization modiiles„and he must present a dissertation "that must meet the 
standards of the'on-campus.prototype." 13 9 

The cluster coordinator for the community college program is usually a 
member of the faculty in one of the community colleges in the area. All.co- 
ordinators hold earned doctorates. The coordinator's role is much the same as 
that of the leaders program coordinator. He serves as the business manager, 
administrative leader, and "adviser, all),. and ombudsman to the partici- 

- — pantsr 1 '— , 

Assessment of the student's work is base'd on peer evaluation, self-evalua- 
tiojn, subordinate evaluation, and "superior evaluation" through reports that 
are filed at the end of each three-month period. The students also attend one- 
week institutes in Ft Lauderdale annually in tvvo of the three years they are 
enrolled in the program. 

, Nova's off-campus program has captured the imagination of practicing 
educators across America, and it has gained considerable support from ac- 
knowledged leaders. There is no reason to doubt that it will be able tp carry 
through with its plans to develop additional clusters. With 50 clusters already 
operating and 32 scheduled to begin in the near future, Nova will have ap- 
proximately 2,400 Ed.D. candidates in its two programs by 1975; Since the 
attrition is quite small, about 2,200 doctorat.es should be awarded even three 
years. This will mean that Vova will be producing more doctorates in eduea- 
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tion than the combined iota! of the three mm ersitics in the U.S. that present!) 
award the greatest number of Ed.D.s and Ph.D.s in education (Indiana Uni- 
\ ersity , Michigan State Univ ersity , and Ohio State Univ ersity ). According to 
the latest (1973) report of the National Center for Educational Statistics, only 
13 universities conferred more-than 100 doctor's degrees in education I in 1971. 

• . • 4 

Laurence University 

Laurence University of Sarasota is not to be confused with Lawrence 
I'lliversity of Appleton, Wisconsin. The differences are muclrgreater than 
the .substitution of "if* for \\ " in the spelling. W hereas \\ 'isconsin's rence 
is 1 25 > ears old, Florida's Laurence commenced operations in thesummcrof 
1970, It awarded 93 Ed. 13. and Ph.D. degrees in education the follow ing sum- 
mer. 

Doctoral programs are available in general education, educational coun- 
seling, and higher education. The students are required to spend fi\ e w eeks in 
residence in Sarasota, w herethe> attend class from 9 a.m. too p.m. five days a 
week. Six different courses are taken during the summer session, for which 
students receive 12 semester hours of credit. During the school year candi- 
dates register for 14 hours of Dissertation/Project .Guidance. The disserta- 
tion is written in or near the candidate s hometown under a field adv iser w ho 
has been approved in advance by the institution. If his dissertation is ac- 
cepted, the candidate returns to'Sarasota the following summer, to defend an 
abstract of it before a group of his fellow students and one adjunct faculty 
member. This fulfills all of the degree requirements. 

The middle name of the founding president, Charles L Palermo, pro- 
vides Liurencc University with its name. Originally located in the Sarasota 
Motor Hotel, its library holdings totaled 6,300 titles when the first doctorates 
were conferred. Included among these were 1,050 college catalogues and 
1,700 dissertations on microfilm. Most of the old college textbooks, anthol- 
ogies, and fiction, according to Scu. sday> are labeled "Property of Charles 
Laurence Palermo." 15 , m ' 9 

Laurence's commencement has all the trappings of splendor, with grand 
marshals, flowing robes, gold tassels, and doctoral hoods. Laurence even has. 
an alma mater song, the first stanza of which goes as follows: 

Come pilgrims traveling on the road 
In search of grails of truth. 
\Ve find in Laurence vyhat we seek. 
All hail thee, red and black. 

These pilgrims <lo indeed know what they seek, and the applications pour 
in from all over the country . Nineteen different states plus Canada and Puerto 
Rico were represented in its first graduating class, 93? of whom lived farther 
than 1,000 miles from Sarasota. The demand for admission is so great that the 
administration had to announce that the size of the next entering classes "will 
be strictly limited to 250 new students per class." 16 If Laurence is successful in 
producing this many doctorates in education each year.it will be second only 
Nova. » 

At present Laurence University is in limbo pending settlement of prob- 
lems with the Florida Board of Independent Colleges and Universities over 
its. license. This has not deterred the administration from carrying forward 
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plans for expansion President Palermo has mo\ed to California to start a 
branch near Santa Barbara, and a new president has been brought in to direct 
the operation in Sarasota. 

Waldcn University 

About 120 miles south of Sarasota on Florida's lower west coast lies 
Naples, the home base for W aldcn l'ni\ eisitj . Chartered in 1970 as a profit- 
making institution, Waldcn receded its first students the following summer, 
Seventy members of its first class w ere aw arded PlhD. and Ed.D. degrees in 
education in 1972. The second class of 162 students, tw o-tliirds of w horn we: e 
10 years of age or older, commenced their w ork during the summer of 1972. 
Thirty-tfireedif fcrcnt states w ere represented in this class. This past summer 
approximately 150 students reported to the Co\e Inn in Naples as the first 
step tdward the Waldcn doctorate. 

Walden s program is quite similar to that of Laurence Uni\ ersit\ .Thestu- 
dent enrolls in a summer session of four w eck.s, recei\ tag 10 semester, hours of 
credit for completing courses in foundations, research design, airtl thesis de- 
velopment. He then returns to his home tow n to w rite the dissertation under 
"an approved field adxiser. Fourteen hours of credit are aw arded for this 
work. If his thesis is accepted, he receives his Ph.D. or EddX, depending on 
the nature of the dissertation, the follow ingsummer. There are no qualifying 
examinations, competent*) examinations, oral examinations, or defense of 
the dissertation. 

The summer school facult\ at Waldcn includes several educators with 
national reputations, The credentials of. its field advisers, as with Laurence, 
are also quite impressive. None of the three institutions discussed jn.this 
article is lacking in the names of promine ut educators to gi\ e prestige to their 
doctoral programs. 

Walden sees' its programs as "an opportunist} to energize our minds and 
psyches so that positive* personal results appear/' 1 " How this is accomplished 
in a summer session of foilr weeks and a year w riting the dissertation while 
holdiiig.down a full-time position is not explained. 

\ 1 Some Questions 

So man v questions are raised by the prospect of an avalanche of doctor- 
ates in education obtained through externafprograins that all I can do here is 
list a few of them: 1) ^re the programs described in this article truly non- 
traditional? 2) Are these institutions serving a constituency that cannot be 
served by established institutions? 3) What is involved in the production of a 
scholar? 4) Are libraries, facilities, and a resident faculty essential to the 
preparation of those seeking the highest degree in the profession? 5) Is 
scholarship a necessary component for the doctorate in education? 6) Why 
are Hie external doctoral programs only in the field of education and not in the 
arts and sciences? 7) What will be the taxpayer's reactions to paying safary in- 
creases if hundreds of persons in public education obtain their doctorates 
through external programs? 8) Arc there dangers in the use of the Ph.D. by 
those who may go into other fields, such as marriage counseling, where there 
are no specific qualifications for licenses?'* 9) I low can experimentation and 
alternative programs be encouraged without destroying standards? 10) 
Should professors lend tbeir names and the prestige of their institutions to 
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programs of questionable qualit) 9 1 1) What criteria arc to be used to approve 
programs iti teacher ttLicatioirwheic all or most of the work is done off 
campus? 12) What modifications need to be made in accreditation " 
standards 0 13) What do these nontraditional programs mean to the futu.eof 
the education profession? i 

Some Answers 

Because of space limitations, I can discuss oiiK the first and last ofihe.se 
questions, The purpose of the nontraditional idea; as set forth by the Gould 
Commission, is to enable persons to achiev e degrees, diplomas, or other cre- 
dentials without tlichccessit) of accumulating credits garnered through class 
attendance and the completion of particular tourscs. The payoff is in what 
one knows and in the ability to demonstrate competence Nowhere is this 
demonstration apparent in the programs of the three institutions described in 
this article Instead, the student merely completes courses or modules as 
traditional in their descriptions as anything found in the graduate catalogues 
of the universities they criticize. 

v There is no check on aptitude, knowledge, or competence There is no 
check to insure that the student does the work himself. Unwittingly, these 
doctoral programs, built on correspondence courses and dissertations written 
under persons theinstitution never sees, could be generating as many ghost- 
writers aS'Kd.D.s. 

Nova's program has many attractive features, and the .established pro- 
grams can benefit by studying carefully some of the things Nova is doing, But 
1 would have much more respect. for the program if Nova came out foi th- 
rightly with a statement something like this: "We expect pur candidates to 
demonstrate a mastery of eig^L fields in professional education. When you 
can do this, come to Ft. L*uiderdale and show us." There is no need to delay 
this demonstration for three years, if competence is the criterion. This is the 
basic principle 6f viable external programs. When the person can deliver, he 
is entitled to whatever accrues from that which he seeks. The University of 
London has been awarding external doctorates on this basis since I&IB. 
London, however, is seldom mentioned as a paradigm, fortheobviousreason. 
that its degree requires the candidate to pass the most rigorous of examina- 
tions. Programs of the Nova- Laurence- Walden type are noticeably lacking in 
examinations of any sort.* 

For the reasons given above, I submit that the nontraditional programs 
described in this article are nontraditional only in the sense that they have 
eliminated the extended residency requirement and other requirements as- 
sociated with programs of rigor, they are what could be called "mini- 
traditional progi-a ins." Each re quires a residency of so in e dura tion.Thes true- * 
hire of each program is broken down into semester hours. Each requires the 
completion of particular courses, some of which hardly qualify as advanced 
courses. Each requires a dissertation. What is unique about writinga disserta- 
tion that matches "the on-campus prototype" or submitting fouMerm pro- 
jects? Defending the dissertation abstract before one's peers is unique, but it 
contributes little to the advancement of scholarship or to convincing others of 
the worth of the degree. These new institutions also award traditional 

•Morland has- Mated to me that he regrets this statement in the original article- It 
should have 5|>ecific<! "entrance examinations/' — SM E 
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degrees. To be consistent, they .should create their own degrees and build 
their own reputations instead of borrow inn from that which they disow n. 

Tfie final question asks what these nontfaditional progr«.ns mean to the 
future of the education profession. Mans things. First, established schools of 
education must take a long, hard look at their ow n programs to see w hat the> 
can incorporate from nontradittonal programs Out w ould reach the scores of 
professional educators w ho are now neglected. The iron> of Nov a*s program , 
} is that, hi almost ev er> instance., there is a major imi\ crsity w it Inn commuting 
distance of the cluster it has established. In mans instances this institution is in. 
the same city. What Xo\ a, as well as Laurence and \\ alden, has demonstrated^ 
is thatthere are. literally thousands of experienced educators w ho are eager tu 
imdertakef advanced graduate study if the opportunity is provided. 
Obviously ^ many of the.se people cannot meet admissions standards at estab- 
lished universities and should not be in doctoral programs. A sizable 
proportion can qualify, how ever, and they deservejhe chance. Very-little rise " 
is being niadc- today of competence examinations in graduate programs of 
teacher education Recognition of this principle alone would open the doors 
to those whoarexonverging on unknown institutions for want of any other 
alternative. \ * 

Second^ hidividi^als must speak out whenever and wherever Hi ey find an 
erosion ii^academic ^standards. In his warning to those considering non- 
traditional programs, Stephen K. Bailey uses the analogy of "four.serpents in a 
basket of shmy apples * to present some of the dangers. The first is the - 
"serpent of academic shoddine.ss]" 19 New graduate programs that make ^ 
gratuitous motions, toward scholarship should not go unchallenged. The 
stake.: are too high to permit this. ^ 

Third, professional associations must use the collective influence of their 
memberships to see that standards are built into nontraditional programs, not 
for the purpose, of preserving the traditional, but to insure that the recipient 
possesses the intelligence, knowledge, and competence universally* associ- 
ated with the highest earned degree. In a very real sense, the^reat intellectual 
train robbery is taking place before our very eyes. The Ed. D.* which has al- 
ways been emblematic of scholarly attainment, will have assumed an entirely- 
different meaning in less than 10 years if the wholesale production of 
doctorates from schools* without -scholarship goes unabated. The sheriff to 
stop the heist of the train must be the education profession itself. As Frank C. 
Dickey and Jerry \V. Miller point out, the privilegeof self-gov eniance carries 
with it the responsibility for policing its own activities and organizations. 20 In 
Florida, it is taking a government agency to do the work the education pro- 
fession should have been doing ajl along. t 

Fourth, steps inust Be taken to see that thcscnevvgraduatcschoolsof.edu- 
# cation are accountable to those agencies in 5 heir respective states that license 

teachers. The three institutions discussed in this paper carefully avoid this, 
contending that the certification requirements vary too much from state to <- 
state. Their programs would be inhibited, they claim, and the freedom to 
t experiment stifled if they had to meet the standards set forth by the state 
( ^partment of education. This is patently false. All states encourage flexi- 
bility through the "program-approval approach." What the claim actually 
- - means is that these sehools^do not vvanUheir programs inspected. If the 
degrees they are giving to teachers and administrators entitle them to 

m _ 204 . '.. 
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ai\\ ante in rank. tne mm ersity should.hc held to the same standards as similar 
institutions in the state. 

Finally, college administrators and professors, who lia\e previously 
looked with indifference or condescension on accrediting standards and 
agencies must take an aeti\e role in these agencies. Accreditation is the best 
and the most effects e means of insuring that only programs of substance and 
" quality are recQgnized. 

To summarize. m> concern is primarily \\ ith the product, not the process. 
There is no single route to the doctorate, and certainly \ prions alternates 
should be explored. But there should be some assurance that at the end the 
candidate possesses the know ledge and skills expected of one holding the 
highest degree that can be earned in the profession. The nontraditional 
degree can be a blessing if it is the catal>st for p\erhaujing and reforming 
traditional w a\s in w hich the. doctorate has been coneeh ed. 1^ can signal the 
end of the Ed.D. as t» .symbol of scholarl) achievement if there are no. t 
standards to insure tjiat it means just this. 
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Teaching Skill Under Scrutiny 

by \V. James Popham 

Results of a recently reported series of in\ estimations rev eal tlutt experienced 
teachers may not he signfficantK more proficient than "people off the street" 
with respect to accomplishing intended beha\ ior changes in learners. In three 
separate replications, groups of experienced teachers \vere unable to out- 
perform non teachers in bringing about specified changes in learners. This 
article will 1) summarize those investigations 1 and the rationale underlying 
them, 2) consider the generalizability of the results, and 3) offer recommen- 
dations foralteringan unacceptablestate of affairs in the teaching profession. 

A Measure of Teacher Effectiveness 

The research reported hcrcstemincd from an attempt to isolate a rcadii) 
usable indicator that could be employed to. assess a teachers instructional 
skill. Anyone whohas followed thesearch for a satisfactory measure of teach- 
ing proficiency must conclude that this area of inquir> ina> well represent one 
of the most high -in vestment/ low-yield activities of our field. For over 70 
years researcher after researcher has tried our such (feWces as administrator 
ratings, pupil ratings, s>stematic observations, and student performance on 
standardized tests. With few exceptions, the results have been thoroughly 
disappointing. Briefly, let s see why. 

Ratings of teaching skill, whether supplied by administrators, pupils, or a 
visiting mother-in-law, are notorious!) inaccurate. The administrator-rater 
looks in on Mrs. Jones's class, and; if he sees her engaging in those splendid 
techniques he employ ed during his o\\ n man clous moments as a classroom 
teacher, Mrs. Jones gets a good rating. Pupils ma> rate an instructor positi\ eh 
because he is a lenient grader or because he has a good sense of humor. In 
other words, ratings of teaching proficiency arc based on highly variable 
conceptions of what constitutes good teaching. One raters "dynamic"* * 
teacher is another's "unorganized" failure. That these variably derived and 
often unreliable ratings/of teaching skill do not correlate well with most 
measures of pupil achievement should not surprise us. 

Another widely used iude.\ of teaching effectiveness involves the use of 
systematic observations of the teacher's classroom practices. Employing 
more or less systematized check sheets, someone observes the teacher in 
action and derives. an estimate of the tcachcr*s skill based on the degree to 
which certain process \ aria hies are present (for example, frequchc> of 
teacher questions, pupil talk, etc.). The problem with the observation ap- 
proach is that it is so process-focused that the observer rarely moves to the 
logical follow, -up question. "What happens to pupils as a consequeneevof the 
teachers using these processes?*" The chief problem for proponents of 
observation-derived estimates of teaching skill stems from theclearevideuce 
that vi kick di\ crgent instructional tactics can he used to promote identical 
instructional goals. For one teacher a nondircctke approach ma) be ideal, 
while another teacher might find a highly directive approach preferable. 
Yet, because of their: idiosyncratic personalities, prior experience, and other 
variables, both teachers' approaches may be equally effective. Thus, while 
observational techniques may be helpful to a teacher for analyzing Ins In- 
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structioiuil activ ities;ihcv should not be emplov ed as .in index of teat her ef- 
fectiveness, "flie correlation between instructional process ami results in 
learners* is not strong enough. 

The third most widclv used iiieasiircwif teaching skill is pupil perform 
anceun standardized tests. But since standardized tests arc designed c href K 
to tliscriiiiiiuite among learners/ not necessarik to indicate the degree to 
w Inch identifiable skills ha\ e been mastered, the> hav e notprov ided us vv ith 
sufficient!} scnsitiv e estimates of how much progress pupils have made with 
a given teacher. An ev en more important reason for eschew ing standardized 
tests is the fact that different teachers have markedly different emphases, 
even in the saine course. One geography instructor will emphasize 
topograph*. » another w ill stress natural resources. Civ en the grossnes> of stan- 
dardized tests to begin vv ith. such instruments cannot accommodate teachers* 
differential emphases. . 

Teaching Performance Tests 

hi an effort to provide «i more defensible approach to the measurement of 
teaching skill, a series of investigations initiated. at UCLA in 1964 resulted in 
the development of the teaching performance test, a heretofore untried 
vehicle for assessing instructional proficicncv; 1 This approach is. predicated 
on the assumption that the chief reason for a teacher's existence is to promote 
beneficial changes in learners. While vvc inav expect a teacher to perforin 
other functions, perhaps the most important role of the teacher is to modifv 
learners so that thev possess more .know ledge, emplov it more skillfull} 9 cope 
more satisfactorily wijh their environment, and in general function as more 
humane members of a perilous!} threatened world society. One crucial in- 
gredient of the teacher's skill rests on this ability to change learners. A 
teaching performance test measures such ability. 

Briefly, teaching performance tests avoid the measurement problems 
arising from different teachers' pursuits of different objectives. This is ac- 
complished bv asking teachers to aduev e thesame objectives, v et permitting 
them to emplov their ovv u pedagogical preferences in doing so. Bv holding 
instructional goals constant, it becomes possible to contrast teachers with 
respect to their skill in accomplishing identical goals. Procedurallv , a teaching 
performance test is carried out as follows: 

L The teacher is given one or more explicit instructional objectives (and, 
preferably a sample of. the measurement procedure used to assess each ob* 
jectivc). plus niiv necessary background information related to the objec- 
tives. u , 

L The teacher is given sufficient time to plan an instructional sequence to 
accomplish the objective. 

3. The teacher then instructs a group of learners in an effort to have jihe 
learners Hchicve the objective. 

-I. At the conclusion of the instruction the learners are measured with re- 
spect to the objectives, their performance prov id ing an estimate of the teach 
er's* instructional skill. * 

DevcIopnTwtJirKi Validation 

" As the chief focus of a four-vear investigation at I'CLA, three teaching 
performance tests were developed m the field of social science, electronics, 



• ' and auto mechanics. 
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The social science perf or i nance test dealt w ith the topic of social science 
research methods and consisted of 13 specific instructional ohjecti\ es. mea- 
sured In a 68 item |ft>sttest. The electronics performance test treated hasic 
power supplies and contained 23 instructional objectives measured b\ a 47- 
item posttest. The auto mechanics performance test dealt with carburetion 
and possessed 29 instructional objectives m easured In a 99-itcin_ imsitotJn^ 
addition, all three performance tests contained a set of resource materials 
which could be used in planning an instructional sequence to accomplish the 
objectives. All materials associated w itb each of the performance tests were 
reviewed during development In a number of practicing teachers and other 
subject matter experts. In addition, each test u«i.s subjected to several field 
trials before the final versions were assembled; 

In deciding on a reasonable approach to \ a lid ate this method of assessing 
teacher effectiv cness. a construct validation strategy wassclcctcd.Consider- 
ingthe nature of the requirements of teaching performance tests, it seemed 
that these tests oi nht to be able at least to distinguish between grossly dis- 
parate groups such as credentialed. experienced teachers and those w ho w ere 
neither credentialed nor experienced. In other words, if one were to ask a 
group of experienced teachers to coinnlete a given performance test, in 
contrast to a group of people off thestreej(the experienced teachers ought to 
markedly outperform their inexperienced counterparts. 

To test this validation hypothesis, suitable numbers of teachers and non- 
teachers were recruited in the Southern California region. After several 
months of recruiting and establishing administrate e arrangements. 13 high 
school social science teachers, 16 high school and junior college electronics 
teachers, and 28 high .school and junior college auto mechanics teachers w ere 
chosen to participate in the research. Identical numbers of nonteachers w ere 
also located. For the social science performance test, state college students 
were selected who were social science majors or minors but who had never 
taught or completed am professional education course work. For the auto 
mechanics test, garage mechanics served as the nonteachers. The nonteach- 
ers for electronics vv ere television repairmen and electronics industries 
workers. 

All three performance tests were subjected to validation contrasts in 
school situations inv olv mg 2,326 public school students. Although there were 
slight differences in the three tests, the general procedure required that each 
participating teacher have at least two sections of an appropriate class. One 
of these classes. was then random!} assigned to thenonteacher, w hile another 
was randomly assigned to the regular teacher. Approximate!) two weeks 
prior to instruction, both the teacher and the nonteacher receiv ed the objec- 
tives for t ha per forma rice test anjl the resource materia Israeli was directed 
to plan a short unit of .instruction to accomplish the objectives. So restric- 
tions regarding instructional tactics w ere imposed, participants were asked 
only to ac\hie\ e as many of the object iv es as they could.in the time av ailablc. 
Nine instructional hours were allowed for the electronics and auto me- 
chanics test, four hours for the social science test. 

On a prearranged date both the teacher and the nonteacher commenced 
instruction. At the close of the instructional period a member of the projects 
research Staff administered the posttest, previously unseen by teacher and 
nonteacher participants, to all pupils. In addition, a. brief affective question- 
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naire was ad nun i.stered to students regarding their feelings about the subject 
matter-of-the unit. 

Results 

Contran to prediction, the v experienced teachers did not markedh out- 
perform their inexperienced counterparts on an> of the three teaching per- 
formance; tests. Although there were slight differences in favor of the teach-^ 
ers, none reached statistical. significance,; Posttest results are presented in 
_ Table l t using average classroom means as the analysis unit. 

Iirtiddition, analyses of students' responses to the anonymous question- 
naires revealed no significant differences between the teacher and non- 
teacher groups. In short, no reliable differences favoring the experienced 
teachers were found. Why? i g 



TABLE I 

I'OSTTEST -RESULTS FOB TEACHER AND 
NONTEACIIER CLASSES 



Test 


Subjects 


No. 


Mean 0 


? Correct 


Social science 


Experienced teachers 


' 13 


33.4 


66.8 




College students 


13 


32.3 


64.6 


Atito mechanics 


Experienced teachers 


28 


4S.0 


48.o 




Tradesmen 


23 


46.7 


47.2 


Electronics 


Experienced teachers 


16 


23.9 


51.9 




Tradesmen 


16 


23.1 


50.2 



•Means of auto mechanic* and electronics were adjusted b) analysis of co\anance 
for pretest differences. I 



An Interpretation 

' Although space limitations preclude an examination of possible methodo- 
logical defects that might contribute to these results, there appear tq be ho 
readily available loopholes by u hich we can explain away the nonsignificant 
outcomes. A more straightforward explanation is .available, Experienced 
teachers are not particularly skilled at bringing about .specified behavior 
changes in learners. 

We should not be surprised that teachers are not skilled goal achievers. 
Certainly they have not been trainedfto be,. teacher education institutions 
rarely foster this competence. Xpr is any premium placed on such instruc- 
tional skill after the teacher concludes preservice training The general pub- 
lic, most school systems, and professional teacher groups rarely attach .special 
importance to the teacher's .attainment of clearly stated instructional ob- 
jectives. * 

For further corroboration of this interpretation, onejieeds only to specu- 
late on the typical intentions of most public school teachers. They wish to 
cover the content of the course, to maintain classroom order, to expose the 
student to kno\vledge,.and so on. Rarely does one find a teacher who, prior to 
teaching, establishes clearly stated instructional objectives m terms of learner 
behavior, and then sets out to achieve those objectives. Only recently, in fact, 
do we find many teachers who are even familiar with the manner in which in- 
structional objectives are .stated in mensurable form. 
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But while it ma) be true that experienced teachers in general -and there 
are obvious!) notable exceptions - arc not particular]) proficient m promot- 
ing learner attainment of spec ified instructional object i\ c\s, this is a totally un- 
acceptable state ofvaffairs. Everv profession w ortln of the name derives its 
professionalism precise!) from the fact that its members possess a special ex- 
pertise not present in non-members of the profession. Law v ers can prepare 
legal briefs. Surgeons can perforin operations. Accountants can balance 
financial reports People off the street can't do these things/ But do teachers 
bring anything to hear on an instructional situation otlid than a general edu- 
cation, native intelligence, reasonable dedication, and borrowed teaching 
tricks? These attributes w ill permit a teacher to get through the school dav, 
and a number of pupils will undoubted!) learirsomethim*. But contrast our 
current educational situation with the enormous dividends we might be 
getting if members of the teaching profession possessed real!) unique 
capabilities to promote desirable behavior changes in learners. i 

Corrective Action 

What can be done to improve this situation? How can teachers become 
more skillful in accomplishing their- major classroom mission? One general 
trend offers the promise of improvementalongilusJme^ 
creasing!) widespread support of objective-based instruction and, more 
broad!) , the concept of educational accountabijit), 1 Bather than attending al- 
most exclusively to instructional process, w here mnov ation is applauded for 
its own sake irrespectiv e of w hat happens to learners, American educators are 
.beginning to get concerned about outputs of the svstem. More and more we 
see educators trving to take responsibilitv for what happens to the learners 
under their tutelage Frequently , Mich accountability strategies are organized 
around measurable instructional objectives. To illustrate, the Instructional 
Objectives Exchange/' a nonprofit educational corporation, current!) re- 
ceives over 5,000 orders per month for its collections of measurable instruc- 
tional objectives. Even assuming that man) of these objectives collections 
nev er leave the educator's bookshelf, their w idespread circulation attests to 
tbe fact that man) educators are becoming far more attentiv e to results than 
to process. 

A more specific and direct approach can be taken to augment instruc- 
tional skill. We can prov ide teachers w ith w hat anv instructional psv chologist 
would consider a critical ingredient for modify ing ones behavior, that is, we 
can [>ro vide teach ers with practice in doing what we wapttnein to do. First, 
we must amass a sufficient number of short-term teaching performance tests, 
perhaps involving instructional periods of no more than 15-30 minutes. At 
least one commercial firm is now distributing such teaching performance 
tests, 6 and I hope more agencies will soon be developing them. 

By employing commercially ^available performance tests or by 
constructing their own, both inscrviee and preservicc teacher educators can 
arrange for a series of teaching performance test clinics, 'fo illustrate how 
such clinics might work, we can consider an ihserviee example. A depart- 
mental faculty— English, for instance— might meet once per week after 
school for a one-hour session. At the beginning of the hour, as his colleagues 
observe, one teacher would carry jout a previously planned 15-minute lesson 
with a h al f doze n ranjomly selected learners. After thejearners.had,been 
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posttested on their attainment of the objecth es. and ideally also on their af- 
fecti\ p responses to Hie teaching, they would be dismissed and the .staff 
w ouldiclinicalK anal) /e the teacher s instruction. The ana I v sis should be non 
punitive in nature, for the focus must be on impro\ ing the 'instructional ^skills 
not only for the "teacher of the day" but for all those present. Furthermore, 
analysis of the teaching must be based on results displayed by. the learners, 
not on the obsepers* -personal preferences. If the learners aehiesed the ob- 
ject i\ev what aspects of the instructional plan, seemed to contribute? If the 
objectives were unachiesed, what alternate e tactics might ha\e beeji used? 
The main thrust of the clinic strateg> is to make public a teacher's instruc- 
tional decision making and, otniously, to share demonstrably effective 
teaching;tactics among colleagues. During subse(iuent weeks other teachers 
can take their turns completing the same or different teaching performance 
tests. As*al\vays, the post-lesson clinical analyses would stem from observed 
resi 1 1 ts \vi t h learn e rs. 

Comparable applications, of -course, can be designed for preservi'ce 
teachej education programs. Indeed, as a \ chicle for assessing the adequac) 
of a teacher education program, such performance tests ha\e considerable 
utility. If, for example, a presers ice credential program cannot demonstrate 
that its candidates are far more skilled on such performance tests than they 
J*\VJ£ when the> commenced the program, then program modifications are 
clearly in order. 

J 

A Crucial Component 

The ability to bring about specif ied1>eh~a\ ior changes in learners is by no 
means the only dimension to consider in evaluating a teacher. One can readily 
imagine an instructor who was quite skilled in changing specified learner be- 
havior yet grossly deficient in a number of personal and ethical categories. 
Even so, however, it may not be an overstatement to assert that the skill 
necessary to bring about intentional changes in learners should be considered 
a necessary but not sufficient attribute of the high-quality teacher. In view of 
researc^i results such as those reported here, the teaching profession clearly 
must initiate schemes without delay whereby its members acquire this es- 
sential skill." 

t 
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Pedagogical Education: How About Reform? 
by B. Othane! Smith 

Out system for educating teachers must, he thoroughly over- 
hauled. That is the basic premise of this special KAPPAN. Mr. 
Smith advocates a series of steps that would lead to trtdy pro- 
fessional schools of pedagogy. Offic'uds of five major associa- 
tions comment on his plan. 

Let s face it: Colleges of pedagogy will in all probability never overhaul their 
programs if each college is to do it alone. There are too many hurdles,, too 
much disparity among institutions, too much institutional jealousy, too much 
diyisiveness and lethargy among faculties, too much fear, and too much in- 
eptness in the leadership. It is likely, of course, that one or two institutions will 
blaze a new path. But wijl others follow? AVell, maybe We won't know until 
some college really does it. It is more probable, however, that only forces 
broader and more powerful than those of a single college can ever break 
through these barriers and restraints to bring about a new (lay in pedagogical 
education. These forces will be political as well as professional, external to 
colleges and universities,* and guided by a new coalition of professional and 
lay organizations and theirJeaders. 

Before going further, let me make clear that this article is not an apology 
or an alibi. Colleges of pedagogy have made significant contributions to 
public education. Fifty years ago the average teacher, especially in small 
towns and rural areas, had little more than two years, of college work, and 
. many had only a high school education or less. Today the minimum require- 
ment for admission to teaching is a bachelor s degree, and about one-third of 
the nation's teachers hold a master's degree or more. Teachers have more 
academic knowledge, better understanding of, human development, more ; 
positive attitudes toward children, and more competence in the procedures 
and techniques of teaching than teachers of any other period of our history. 
All of this has come about because of the elevation of pedagogy to a univer- 
sity study and the accumulation of research knowledge about teaching and its 
underlying disciplines. 

At the same time, demands upon teachers for more academic learning and 
pedagogical knowledge and skill multiply as diversity among pupils 
increases, as parentalconcern about the conduct of schools and the quality of 
teaching becomes more acute, as legal aspects of teaching become more 
complex, as every social malady is converted into an educational problem, as * 
school and classroom disruptions become more severe, x and as knowledge- 
academic and pedagogical—accumulates even more rapidly. All of these 
conditions, and more, nlake teaching increasingly complex and place a Jieavy 
burden upon schools of pedagogy to meet the growing need for more 
thorough preparation of school personnel. 

These new requirements, to say nothing of the old ones only partly met, 
can be satisfied neither by tinkering wjth the programs and facilities of 
.pedagogical schools nor by inservice programs, no matter how brilliantly 
conceived, planned, and executed. Make no mistake about it, adding a course 
here and a course there, reshuffling academic requirements, screening candin 
dates for admission, integrating methods courses and student .teactiing, or 
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adding an internship will have little effect upontheability of teachers to cope 
with demands upon them now made by the growth of knowledge, new social 
conditions, and a consmner-oriented public that knows what it wants only in- 
general and abstract terms. Xothing short of thorough overhauling of 
pedagogical education will do. 1 

Where Teachers Are Educated 

Pedagogical education is provided by an assortment of nearly 1,400 insti- 
tutions, of whieh some 40% are private senior colleges with £e.wer-than a 
thousand students and with a mere handful of pedagogical instructors. The. 
remaining 60$— about 800 institutions— are of varying descriptions and 
quality. These schools, like the senior colleges, are neither associated in a 
single organization nor accountable to any common agency for the quality of 
their product Only the state in which they reside has jurisdiction over their 
prcjpu-ains. Naturally, such a loose collection of institutions can do. nothing, 
save' by chance, to advance whatever coincidental interest they have. 

These 800 institutions are a mixed bag of private universities, newly 
created state universities, bid-line state universities, universities recently 
evolved from teachers colleges, and independent schools of pedagogy. The 
hope for effective pedagogical education lies among these institutions, yet 
their colleges of pedagogy are powerless to act except alone and even then 
under crippling constraints. Whatever improvements they make individually 
seldom coincide and never add up to a new collective program. 

Internal Obstacles to Reform 

Leaders of eolleges of pedagogy are confronted by formidable if not im- 
penetrable barriers. Some of the more serious obstructions are internal, a fact 
that has led some critics to assert that colleges of pedagogy have only them- 
selves to blarne for their plight. 

Fear of losing tenure runs deep in |>edagogical faculties since enrollments 
hav> 'fallen off. Even in the best of times, colleges of pedagogy- are fiercely 
competitive in their quest for students. Any proposed change in program is 
always scanned for its effect upon enrollment. A faculty member will think of 
how the change will affect his or her classes; a department chairman will 
measure the change against its effects upon courses and enrollment, and the 
dean will do likewise for the college as a whole. When it appears that a change 
might depress enrollment, it is not unusual for someone to say, "If they don't 
come here, they will go elsewhere.* So what is gained?" Of course this is a rea- 
sonable reaction, and it underwrites the impotence of corteges to lift them- 
selves individually. 

One of the most baffling, and stubborn constraints upon reform is the 
absence of common beliefs. Much can be said for differences in fundamental, 
ideas. They can be animating influences pushing a faculty toward intellectual 
growth. But there is a limit to their ben ;fits. When differences rend the fabric 
underlying community of thought, the basis of rationality is torn asunder; 
mutual stimulation among the faculty^ stymied and the possibility of in- 
stitutional reform is blocked. 

Proponents of open education, basic education, competency-based edu- 
cation, social reform education, futuristic education/humanistic education, 
scientific pedagogy— yoji name it— divide college faculties into rival camps, 
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afflicting them with schisms comparable to what would exist in medical 
schools were their faculties made up of chiropractors, osteopaths, shamans, 
and faith healers along with physicians and surgeons. In this medley of orien- 
tations, doctrines, and opinions, it is next to impossible for a facult> to agree 
.upon anything resembling fundamental change in its program. Professors 
typically agree to tolerate their differences so long as each can go his or her 
own way, in the belief that these cleavages constitute the conditions^ 
creativity and change. This is a strategy of wallowing in confusion with false 
hope. 

Related to these cleavages is another set of internal restraints. Pedagogical 
study is treated as if it were general education. This is evidenced in the 
tendency to adjust instruction and standards of evaluation to the students 
level, a practice justifiable perhaps in a liberal arts program when individual 
development is the goal, but reprehensible where the welfare of a profes- 
sion s clientele is .at stake. 

Further evidence is found in the fact that pedagogy is considered.to be an 
academic father than a clinical study. Except for student teaching that is 
carried on almost entirely by pub* lie school teachers, pedagogical courses are 
taught by lecture/discussion, with the study of textbooks the primary learn- 
ing activity. This practice is reinforced by faculty .commitment to graduate 
study geared to erudition and ultimately to research competence father than 
to competence in either teaching or trie training of teachers. 

Moreover, many if not most couues are added to the college curriculum 
to satisfy the interests of instructors, although their value to teachers is often 
rationalized by objectives to which the courses do not lead. The criterion of 
instructor interest is appropriate for academic departments, but leads in a 
professional school to a multiplicity of courses having little content or rele« 
' vance to the work of the professional. Some coPeges offer more than 600 
courses, the great bulk of which are there hecause of instructor interest or the 
pressure r,f ambitious departments rather than because they relate to the job 
requirements of teachers, \ . 

" . / tj 

External Hurdles to Collfege Reform 

To the foregoing must btf added certain external harriers, Money talks in 
colleges of pedagogy no less than in other colleges, but it speaks in a whisper. 
The support of pedagogical education is at a level inadequate for general col- 
lege education. And this Will be so as long as present' state and university 
policies of financing the preparation of school personnel continue. Colleges 
of pedagogy in puhlic universities are almost everywhere financed from state 
appropriations based upon full-'time equivalent students (FTES). As a rule, 
universities prorate their appropriations among colleges, but not strictly by 
the FTES principle. Some colleges with lowhead counts may nevertheless be 
allocated funds in excess of what the FTES formula would require, and 
colleges with high head counts may, by the same token, receive smaller al- 
locations. - * > 

In the years when registration in colleges of pedagogy were high, part of 
their productivity was used to finance colleges with low enrollments. Funds 
thus generated were used to maintain <fr even to improve the status of other 
colleges instead of colleges of pedagogy. The university administration 
typically sees this policy as a stabilizing influenceacross colleges and depart- 
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mcnts. Some deans of pedagogy look upon the polie> as a mixed blessing, a 
boon when enrollments are drastically dropping and a penalt> w hen they are 
up and rising. 

Over the years, productivity of colleges of pedagogy has been high, so 
that generally speaking they brought more funds into the universit> than the> 
received. But this is petty compared to the fact that the PTES polic> locks the 
college program :into a mode of instruction appropriate to erudition rather 
than to clinical training. Prospective teachers, and those on the job as weii, 
require a great amount of laboratory experience as they study exceptionality , 
pedagogical psychology , methods and curriculum, evaluation, and the social 
aspects of schooling. .For laboratory work a ^10:1 student/instructor ratio is a 
maximum, but it is a ratio unlikely to obtain under the PTES policy. 

Some accommodation of this formula to the requirements of clinical 
study^in pedagogy could be made, as in fine arts at .tonic universities, were it 
not for the bias of university culture against pedagogy as a professional study. 
It is easy to remember that universities reluctantly admitted pedagogy as a 
discipline, at first only for secondary teachers and even then as an academic 
rather than a clinical study. It is unlikely that academic deans would trim the 
FTES formula to fit the needs of clinical pedagogy. 
^ Moreover, the university reward system, as everyone knows', is stacked 
against the clinical instructor. Universities on the whole justify themselves by 
their contributions to accumulated knowledge and their preparation of those 
who wish to devote themselves to that end. Naturally, faculty members who 
prove themselves most apt at research and.scholarly productivity garner the 
lion's share of recognition and financial reward. 

It is no.t so generally known, at least beyond academic circles, mat 
prestigious members of pedagogical faculties also adhere to and support this 
sys-of*\ of rewards and its underlying conception of pedagogy as a graduate 
discipline. No one can. seriously entertain the notion that pedagogy can be ad- 
vanced withouc*researeh and scholarship. However, this should not be taken , 
to mean that pedagogy is or should be a graduate study, except for the few 
who are inclined toward research and scholarly-work. How to accommodate 
botH the clinical and research components of pedagogy within the context of 
academic mores and ~ M: oies is a question that defies answer. 

The Static Years 

Failure to deal with the foregoing impediments, many of which are the 
creation of the colleges themselves, has brought stagnation to pedagogical 
education. During the last 50 years, when knowledge was increasing by leaps , 
and bounds^ the J>asie pedagogical program remained practically 
unchanged. The sequence of courses established in the Thirties— introdue* 
(foil to education followed by social foundations, educational psychology, 
methods courses, and practice teaching— remains substantially unchanged 
today. Tp be sure, practice teaching has been moved from the university to 
the public schools, some changes have been made in the content of educa* 
tional psychology, slight modifications have been made in methods courses,^ 
and so on. But these changes have made no difference in either the amount of 
time devoted to pedagogical study or methods of instruction and training. 
Pedagogy is still taught as an academic study, and, whije practice teaching 
has a touch of reality, it is still conducted with a minimum of direction by 
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public school teachers aiftl with practically nowe by university instructors: 
| That this static condition of pedagogical institutions should have obtained 
during the period when all sorts of so-called innovations we**hcingj devised 
and tfrged upon the schools by professors is; to say the best, peculiar. 

• , 

Government Takes Over 

The failure of the colleges to take matters into their own hands and to do 
something about their programs creates a vacuum into which state and fed- 
eral governments are moving in response to public dissatisfaction with 
schools and teachers. Governmental actions are splintering pedagogical 
education— some of it drifting into teacher centers* some into state depart- 
mentvsome into Teacher Corps projects, and some into either private or 
school workshops, The remainder is in colleges and departments of 
pedagogy where it is disjointed, part of thework being on campus and part in 
the public schools. - ^ 

More and more, the tendency is for state and federal legislatures to lay 
down direction's, policies, program*, and even curricular content, which in 
turn are interpreted and transformed into regulations by bureaucratic 
agencies. They are staffed with. persons who know little about pedagogical 
education and whose e.\perieuct\in it is even less, 

However, departments and agencies are merely the instruments for carry- 
ing out the will of legislative bodied. These bodies, as already indicated; are 
daily becoming more concerned about the quality of school personnel and 
the effectiveness of the public schools. As they prepare legislation for the im- 
provement of schools and institutions of higher education, however, the real 
barriers to the improvement of pedagogical education are overlooked. This is 
partly attributable to the fact that members of the legislature are poorly 
bric.ed and little time is provided for in-depth discussion of the issues and 
prob I ems-of pedagogical schools. 

It must he remembered, also, that the problems of pedagogical educa- 
tion are but a fraction of the total range of issues with which legislators must 
deal. Jhen, too, they have no expertise in educational .matters and must 
depend upon briefings by their staff and consultation with elements of their, 
constituents. Legislators are poorly disciplined in the collection and use of 
knowledge, They constantly substitute for expert knowledge their own 
opinions, beliefs, and information fed to them through various pipelines from j 
their constituents, While this is true in nearly every domain of legislative con- 
cern, it L 'esi>ecially true in pedagogy, for the knowledge base of pedagogy is 
still little known and ill-appreciated. 

Their staffs are ill-informed about, and inexperienced in, the professional^ 
education of school personnel. In addition to all of this,. legislators are con" 
tinuully running for reelection. This consumes a large part of their time and 
energy, for they must keep their ears tuned to the folks back home as well as 
to the problems and issues of state. Then, too, legislation depends as much 
upon strategic bbfuscation (to borrow an expression from the late T.*V. 
Smith), trade-offs, and Cloakroom deals as upon consideration of relevant 
knowledge and societal values. 

The domain of legislative activity is in matters of value and policy, but 
these matters are best attended to when they are suffused with scientific 
knowledge. Unfortunately, outstanding pedagogical researchers and 
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scholars, to sa\ nothing of practitioners, all too often gi\ e conflicting infor- 
mation. And it is not uncommon to run into cases where .scientific judgments 
arc influenced b\ emotions. When spokesmen for pedagog) state judgments 
withcertaint) that thc> can support onk with the weakest of prohahilit) (if at 
all), and when thev give conflicting testimoii) on the same issue, all research 
evidence and testimony arc likely to he thrown into disrepute. Legislators 
have enough difficult) in reconciling differences in values and notions of 
policy, without having to confront these issues witlr conflicting evidence 
from pedagogical practitioners, scientists, and schok,..,. -jp*£ 

In this morass, federal education agencies have been less than helpful. But 
the new Department of Education can be useful w ithout becoming involved 
in legislation simply hy establishing communication with the colleges. Fed- 
eral investment in research centers and laboratories has had little effect upon 
teacher training institutions. Their faculties know very little about the re- 
search of these federal agencies, and what they do kiunv is more a subject of 
discussion than a means of improving the education of teachers. While 
neglect of this research is tikbe attributed in part to college faculties, it is 
mostly due to the federal agerwes themselves, particularly the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NIK). These agencies have repeatedl) skirted the colleges, 
going directly to the public schools. The NT E, for example, has recently pro- 
moted and .supported efforts to change school practices throiigh dissemina- 
tion and diffusion of research findings directly to the schools. The col leges of 
education, where some 200,000 teachers are produced each year and where 
the largest pool of trained personnel for the interpretation and application of 
research to educational practice is to be found, were thus almost completely 
circumvented. -Furthermore, the faculties of these institutions camion pro- 
grams of inservice preparation unequaled in their scope and depth by those 
of any other set of institutions or agencies.„0ne can only wonder how much 
better recent state education laws might has e been and how much advance- 
ment could have been made m the education of teachers at both pre- and 
inservice levels had avenues of communication between NIE and the various 
laboratories and centers it supports, been established and maintained w ith the 

'colleges of pedagogy. 
« 

Toward a ^av Out 

*j • * 

Is there any wa> to replace the present hodgepodge of institutions now of- 
fering work in pedagog) with genuine professional schools? Some authorities' 
think that it is impossible, at least in the foreseeable future. Many others are 
settling for a little change here and a little there as state legislatures become 
impatient and act. Just now the possibility of a fifth year of teacher education 
. m is riding high. Legislated as an internship, it entails little or no change in the 
campus program or modification of state and university policies now control- 
ling and financing colleges of pedagogy. These minor changes ar*» viewed as 
progressive step.s. But toward what? There is no goal, no picture of 
pedagogical education toward which such changes count as steps. 

Nevertheless, more than this can beattained in the near future if leaders of 
the profession unite to establish professional schools through legislation in 
state after state. But we cannot count on legislation to this end if legislative 
bodies are left to their ordinary counsel and to the conflicting views and pres- 
sures of the profession. We need a coalition of leaders, a coalition whose sole 
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purpose is to see that legislative bodies are properly informed, advised, and 
influenced with respect to preservice pedagogical education. 

^ Whatever the differences among various professional organizations— the 
American Association of Colleges fori cache Educaiion, the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, die American Federation of Teachers, theNa- 
tHonal Education Association, and others— arising from organizational inter- 
ests and ambitions, these differences should not lead them to be at odds about , 
the preparation of school personnel. For it is to the benefit of all of these or- 
ganizations, whatever their particu!argoa!s and persuasions,that preservice 
education be raised to the level of effectiveness and credibility to which the 
responsibilities and significance of the profession entitle it. The teaching 
profession will come into its own when its jnembers ar.e highly prepared at 
the preservice le- el, and when they can ""point with pride to colleges of 
pedagogy as the institutions from which they come and to a few such colleges, 
as famous institutions where the highest quality. of training and research are 
betog practiced. 

The various professional organizations have been, and largely continue to 
be, preoccupied with inservice education. This is understandable in terms of 
the concern of school administrators and supervisors with upgrading teach- 
ers. But preoccupation with inservice education is not understandable^ an 
approach to jhe problem of raising the professional level of teaching and of 
improving the public image of the profession itself. 

For a solution to the twin problems of how to improve both pedagogical 
education and the public image of the profession, inservice education is the 
wrong way to go, In the first place, it is a* mammoth task in which the num- 
bers are simply overwhelming. There are over two million teachers, of whom 
approximately two-thirds hold only a bachelor's degree. The resources for in- 
creasing their level of performance are totally inadequate. College faculties 
are largely used in preservice programs and would be almost completely 
absorbed in that function were the programs.adequately developed. Experi- 
enced teachers, however well prepared, have neither iie time nor the energy 
to assist with inservice training functions. And it hardly needle added that 
teaching loads and collective contracts allow little time for teachers to ex- 
change tricks of the trade, let alone engage in serious study. 

For auojher thing, colleges of pedagogy in the U.S. are now producing 
some 200,(X>0 teachers per year, and within another five years may beturning 
out nearly <as many as they were before the slump began. In each five-year 
period oruf million new teachers are added to the ranks. The output of inef- 
fective preservice programs adds jip to a stream of ill-prepared teachers 
greater than aYiy inservice program can possible cope with, even a program 
more extensive than anyone is ever likely to see. 

W!,at is the way to go? The first step e indeed the necessary first step, is to 
organize the leaders of the professional organizations and selected leaders of 
the colleges. The purpose should b^ to develop a meeting of minds with 
respect to the issues and problems of preservice education and the role of 
these organizations in dealing with the issuesand problems. Probably the first 
order of business would he for the leaders to learn to work together and to 
build a measure of trust among themselves, the deliberations of this group 
would, one-hopes, lead to the creation of a commission on preservice peda- 
gogical education— a eommissipn of prestigious laypersons and leadership the 
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\< d.igogtc.il profession to prepare a ccjinpruluMisis e plan an J a strategy for 
creating professional .schools of pedagogy. „ " 

Although the coiuiuassion .should consider all the conditions af/ecting 
pedagogical. schools, it .should be concerned prmiaril) *vith the external con 
ditions that prevent their cun\ ersion into truly professional institutions. These 
external condition* are frame factors that shape the structure and operation . 
of pedagogical schools, add they apply mm crsally % irrespeetiv e of the fdio- 
s>ncratic differences fjeom school to school. They are always present, re- 
gardless of the school's setting, its age, its faculty, or its standing. If these 
frame factors are modified— formulas by which schools of pedagogy are 
financed, time requirements for degrees, instructor, student ratios, autonomy 
in relation to state and federal (jcpartmcnts. of education, accreditation 
policies and procedures, and licensing policies and procedures— it would 
then be possible for colleges of pedagog) to deal w ith interna^conditionsand" 
thereby to reform their, programs, modes of instruction, admission policies, 
and evaluation of r stnd cm t progress.. 

In addressing the externa! factors, the commission heed not start from 
scratch. They have been dealt with extensnely in four recent studies. -Edu- 
cating a Profession, by Robert B. I low . sain. Dean C. Corrigdu, George. W. 
Deneiuark, arid Robert J. Xash. Studies of Knoidedge Pm^htction and 
Uiilizatfon Activities in Schools .Colleges, and Departments of EMulrnHo^by 
David L. Clark and Egon C. Cuba, The Case for Extended Programs o 
Initial T eacher Preparation, by George Denemark and Norma Xutter; and 
A Design for a School of Pedagogy, by B. Othanel Smith, Stuart II. Silver- 
man, Jean M» Borg, and Betty V, Fry. 

Although the first tw o of these studies were issued four^ ears ago and the 
other tvvoin the last six mouths, they ha\ ebeen seriously addressed neither by 
.teacher training institutions nor by organisations concerned with the prob- 
lems of pedagogical education. These .studies deal w ith the frame factors that 
cut across.all pedagogical institutions as well as conditions within institutions 
that impede the development of adequate programs of* pedagogical educa- 
tion, * 

It should be the first responsibility of the commission to conic to grips 
with the issues raised by these reports and to deal with the frame factors o.\ er 
w h icb single institutions can exercise little if am influence It is he/e that the 
first steps toward the impros ement of pedagogical education must be taken, 
for unless these frame factors can he constructively modified it is unlikely, 
indeed apparently impossible, that pedagogical schools can be transformed 
into genuine professional institutions. ■» 

Since these frame factors are embedded in state and federal laws and 
regulations, in polities .of university boards of control and local boards of 
education, in court decisions, and in the policies of accrediting agencies, the 
commission w ill doubtless explore the legal aud'political dimensions of the 
conditions that now preclude the reform of pedagogical schools. 

Anyone familiar with the special interests and competitiveness of pro- 
fessional organizations, with the tendency of pedagogical faculties to believe 
thatit is creative and progressiv e for each eollegelojfoas it pleases, and with 
the delays and tomuvmg of public office need not be told that the route sug- 
gested w ill be next to impossible to negotiate. The majorluirdles are, first, to 
secure enough cooperation and agreement among professional groups to 
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establish and maintain a coalition and, second, to create a movement that can 
be sustained long enough to see the program phased into legislation arid insti- 
tutionalized. To accomplish this it will be necessan for the professional 
leadership of each state to organize itself for collective action in order to in- 
form the public and mobitee""p^litical forces to support legislation consistent 
with the work of the* commission. ^ 

The upshot of all of. this is that our prpfessiona! organizations, whatever 
theiraifferences, must now dedicate themselves cooperative!) to the cause 
of publiceducation as it is reflected in the colleges that prepare those who are 
to be the models, companions, guides, and instructors of our children arid 
youth for almost a quarter of their lifetimes. Now is the time. Both the public 
and state governments are in the mood to act constructively. But they are 
floundering. They need leadership from the profession. If the leadership 
cannot put itself in order, the constructive mood of legislative bodies will 
evaporate. It is not unlikely that a decade of punitive legislation will then be 
usheredjn, and the chances for significant advancement of teaching as ^pro- 
fession will have been. lost for at least a generation. 



The "four recent studies^ Smith'mentions as basic clocuments for 
his proposed commission are available as follows: 

flowsam et a/., Educa Hng a Profession, was published in 1976 by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, but is 
now out of prinL lt may be ordered from University Microfilms, 
attn. Books on Demand Prograin, 300 N. Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. paper $23.30, cloth $28.30. Both.the Clark/Cuba study arid 
the DenemartyNutter work can be obtained from ERIC. Studiesof 
Knowledge Production , . . is ERIC: ED 139805 ,-price 98 cents; The 
Case for Extended Programs ... is ERIC: SP 015 395, but coauthor 
George Denemark will send you a copy for : $1.§5. Address him as 
Dean of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506. 
The Smith et al. book is a^jlablefrom the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U.S. CovenimeptPrinting Office, Washington, DC 20402. 
The stock miinbc£isJ)*7-()80-02098-0. (Editor s note in "Pedagogical 
Education: Timfcfor Reform?") 
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The Strangely Significant 
Case of Peter Doe 

by Gary Saretsky - - 

An 18-year-old high school graduate is suing the San .Francisco 
schools for one million dollars because he can f read. The 
concept has excited the interest of many people \\from school 
reform advocates to comic strip artists. 

"The Peter Doe case is simply a forerunner of an effort 
on the part of parents to bring to. focus, through the 
judicial system, attention upon the fact that the 
schools, the educational systems ofthU society, Have 
failed to provide thei Peter Does of this country the 
kind of education to which they 9 re entitled." \ 
* , Susanrie Martinez, attorney 
for the plaintiff 

Four years ago, then Associate Commissioner of Education Don Davies pro- 
voked us to inquire: What are public schools accountable for? Four months 
ago, a suit was filed in San Francisco Superior Court that provoked us to 
inquire: What are public schools legally accountable for? Four days ago (9 
March 1973) lawyers and education officials were provoked, at a Mayflower 
Hotel conference in Washington, D.C., to inquire what avenues of Jegdl 
redressjire available to those injured when the schools do not meet their 
responsibilities. They also asked: What are the implications of such actions 
for the future of public education? 

The subject of the March conference'was ihe.Peter Doe case, a-suit which 
accuses various California and San Francisco Unified School District educa- 
tion officers and employees of negligence, misrepresentation breach of 
statutory duties, and constitutional deprivation of therightto education. (See 
pp. 220 and 221 for a summary of the facts and legal contentions in Peter Doe.) 

A New Legal Strategy 

The evening prior to. the conference a group of interested lawyers con- 
ferred on a revision of the Peter Doe complaint and discussed courtroom 
strategy. AH of them have been associated with precedent -setting cases 
establishing educational policy on equal opportunity, equal access, equitable 
financing, and student/faculty civil rights. 

^Their early discussions of other -precedent-making decisions such as 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954), Hpbson v. Hansen (1967), arid Serrano 
v. Priest (itfll) 1 highlighted the crucial problem, that the legal rights of ac- 
cess and opportunity serve only to open the schoolhouse door. Inside, the 
school may yet be impoverished, v incapabIe of teaching basic skills, injurious 
to childrensemotions, OMrrelevantto children's needs, 

The dialogue quickly went beyond the specifics of the c*se and led to the 
founding of a new legal strategy for education reform, one that would use the 
judicial process not only to hold the public schools legally accountable for the 
results of the educational pror~- 'iut would change^the legal status of edu- 
cation from a privilege to a right, * r f 

Susanne Martinez, Peter Does attorney, began the conference the ne>t 
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morning with the Peter Doe stor\ and summarized the arguments she, will use 
in court. The next four speakers, Frederick McDonald (Educational Testing 
Service), Jnjjlge I laskell C Freed man (National Organization for Legal Prob- 
lems in Education;. Thomas Green (Syracuse Educational Policy Research 
Center), and I larry I logan (director of governmental relations, Catholic Uni- 
versitj) probed into the problems and difficulties to be surmounted, the 
dilemmas to be faced, and 'he whole range of "beneficial' or devastating 
consequences of the-.coiirt's intervention. 

The vigorous dialogue among the major speakers and the 60 other lawyers 
and education officials in attendance returned repeatedly to the questions. 
How can a court specify complex standards for learning? How can anyone 
determine whojs responsible for meeting these standards in public educar 
tifjh? 

/« « * 

Legal Strategies 

Two fundamental legal approaches w ere explored. One w as the constitu- 
tional route, which would claim deprivation of, a "right" to education, the 
second, less re\ olutionary route would be through common, tort, and statu- 
tory Jaw. The constitutional approach, as described b> Martinez, would seek 
to jmpose an absolute responsibility for the "product" through extension of 
the due process and equal opportunity clauses in the federal Constitution and 
analogs that appear in state constitutions, 

The constitutional approach has been successful in overcoming barriers to 
equal access, equal opportunity, and equitable allocation of resources. The 
issues in Peter Doe* however, are far more complex. Furthermore, the^Su- 
preme Court's Rodriguez decision, stating that education is not a right ex- 
plicitly guaranteed by the federal Constitution, .now casts a pall over the pos- 
sibilities of such an approach through the federal courts. 

The constitutions of most states, however, do speak specifically of educa- 
tion. This approach is therefore more likely to be pursued in the immediate 
future. \ - 

A more traditional approach— law suits seeking a remedy for an individ- 
ual 1 - were also discussed. Among them, negligence suits, contending that 
/'reasonable care" was not exercised b> the defendants in their instructional 
dntiesrsnits claiming misrepresentation of student progress on report cards, 
in interviews with parents, or inj the awarding of a diploma, suits contending 
that. school boards and/ or state departments of education failed to carry out 
their statutory (hity, and suits charging breach of implied contract. As the 
Peter Doe case indicates, allof these contentions maybe made in one.law.suit. 

A suit seeking a declaratory judgment was still another alternative ap- 
proach mentioned by I larry I logan. This approach does not require the cojirt 
to provide a remedy or to prescribe educational standards. All it asks of the 
court is a declaration of the rights of the student or a legal opinion on the point 
of la w involved. * 

The education community had been forewarned that a case similar to 
Peter Doe s would soon appear on the court dockets. In 1970, Stuart Sandow 
published the reactions of 200 scholars, lawyers, educators, and legislators to 
a. fictitious event in w hich a father successful!) sued his local school for fraud, 
claiming that his son's diploma has no value, since his son could barely read. 2 

A year later Don Stew art's Educational Malpractices. The Big Gamble in 
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Our Schools came but, describing possible grounds for educational malprac- 
tice .suits and encouraging such^suits as a means of improving educational 
practice. 1 More recent l> , JamesMecklenburger and I predicted the linking 
up of the militant consumer-movement with nV education*! reform move- 
ment. In addition to eases such as Peter Does, we forecast possible class 
actions against schools ,of education, state certification agencies, publishers 
of educational materials, and teacher organizations and school boards when 
the latter two agree to contracts that preclude the adoption of iimrc/cffcc- 
tive practices. 1 

Defense Strategies « 

The ? education community has in fact e\ idchced a great (leal of apprehen- 
sion that suits as described above might be brought agajpst the schools,, The 
professional journals have neen replete with philosophically, theoretically, 
and psy chometrically elegant defenses against education being brought to 
, account. Legal journals, however, have carried no comparable arguments. 
What, then, are the legal defenses that might be utilized by education 
agencies and their employees? One ob\ ions defense to a constitutional chal- 
lenge would buio cite the March Supreme Court decision in Rodriguez y.San 
, Antonio Unddpaideni [ School District , which stated in part. "Education, of 
course, is not among the rights afforded explicit protection under our federal 
. Constitution, Xordo we find any basis for sa> ing it is implicitly so protected," 

Two initial defense. actions, to be anticipated as a response to^he other 
f onus of lawsuits, w ould be the filing of a demurrer and entering of a claim of 
so\ereign hum unit} . The demurrer w ould simply contend that, even if all the 
facts are true. they do not constitute a sufficient reason .to rule in favor of 
those bringing the suit. Sovereign immunity, sometimes called "govern- 
mental inmumit) w ould posit that the plaintiff has no legal right to sue* With- 
out Jthe permission of thc#o\crnmchtal agency , permission that is unlikely to 
he granted. w 

State constitutions, statutes, and regulations often use \ ague or imprecise 
language in prescribing thedutiesof education agencies. A common e.xai lple 
is, "The schools^w ill provide a thorough education." A defense would attempt 
to capitalize upon this vagueness simply by claiming there is, in fact, no duty 
expressed by J a vv.ior~.st at i 1 1 e. 

In instances where such language is more specific, or is interpreted as 
indicating a duty , the defense w ould raise the issue of causality , claiming that 
there is insufficient e\ idenee to support a conclusion that the plaintiff s situa- 
tion (i.e , his reading deficiency ) is a result of anything that the defendant did 
or did not do. Undoubtedly the Coleman Report and the Jencks study of in- 
equality , as w ell as studies of the superior impact of hereditary over environ- ^ 
mental factors, would he cited, in such a defense. 

The possibility of counter suits against parents and perhaps even against 
(he students theinvehes would be considered as a defensive action, to deter 
the initiation of a suit or U\ mitigate the consequences of any of the above- 
mentioned forms of litigation, 

Possible Court Decisions 

Any .speculation as to w hat the actions of a court might be in such litigation 
must first acknowledge the possibility that the court will take no action at alh 
We have pointed out elsewhere that 
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, courts are reluctant to pursue fundamental issues in education 

where theory is complex, data is meager, and. solutions thorny. 

* Courts may claim that they lack competence and refer the issue 
back to local officials orstafe legislatures, since these governmental 
agencies exist to deal with these issues. 

Fn some states "hold safe" laws would prevent cases being 
brought against school' practitioners, fn many states the right of 
citizens to sue any governmental agency or employee is denied or 
severely limited by law. * -> 

Since gourts are already overloaded, unable to bring cases to 
quick and speedy trial, the addition of school -related cases to the 
court dockets might be denied because the courts aire already too 
overburdened. 5 

A court may, of course, concur with the defense-positions, described, 
above. If, on the other hand, (he court finds itself in agreement with one or 
more of>the plaintiffs contentions,, it is faced with the difficult problem of 
prescribing a remedy for a very complex situation. A class action seeking a 
declaratory judgment, however, would reduce,the magnitude of the decision 
facing the court both in terms of addressing the question of causality and the 
need to prescrihe a. remedy. 

'Che possibility of a decision favorahle to the plaintiff is thus greater in , 

* such an instance. 

Consequences of Court Decisions 

The consequences of such cases may be contrary to what \vas anticipated 
when the litigation wasinitiated. Certainly the loss of any one such action . 
might work against the oveVal I movement to reform education. Reactions to 
the Rodriguez decision, for instance, have characterized the decision as a 
major setback Within both the legislative and judicial movements for edu^ 
cational reform. 

A significant amount of educational self-reform has been initiated Jo 
avoid the incursion of the courts and the legislatures into basic educational . 
policy making, The plaintiffs loss of such asuit would remove an important 
stimulant that has spurred certain reluctant agencies to initiate some inno va- f 
' tive and successful plans and programs. 

On the other hand, decisions finding that education agencies have failed 
to carry out their statutory duties might result in only a minimum acconv 
modation on hehalf of that agency, not 'improvement in the educational 
, process. The reaction might.be, What can be done to insure avoidance of a 
.future suit filed on similar grounds? 

Harry llogan, one of the conference participants, discussed the pos. ibje 
counterproductive consequences should, die court provide for a monetary 
remedy. He said, "The theory is that this is an .effective way to accomplish 

♦ change. It is based upon what criminal law calls deterrent efficacy, the theory 

* that if this defendent has to suffer the payment of a damaging penalty other 
prospective defencients will be deterred and will behave in a socially more 
acceptahle fashion. The difficulty here, of course, is that the plaintiffs 
victory, might have just the opposite resuk. It might encourage litigation. If 
? Peter Doe here makes anything like a million dollars because of his inability to 

read, he provides for others like him a short route to becoming a financial j 
success. This strategy would therefore produce a socially undesirable.result. 
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Regardless of that consideration, yon would have the imposition of a tremen- 
dous cost upon the educational system which would inevitably result in the 
diversion of money from educational goals to the satisfaction of damages 
paid to thiVparticular individual." 

Implications for Education 

The implications of using the courts to determine educational jwl icy and 
to set standards are both threatening and encouraging. On the one hand, we 
are placing very fundamental questions— those more appropriate to the leg- 
islative arena, which is open to the public an/1 the education profession 
through the campaign and election process and committee hearings— in the 
hands of "a few wise men" whose judgment is circumscribed by legal argu- 
ments or interpretations of a constitutional nature. On the other hand, in in- 
stances where we are not seeking specifications of standards and remedies, or 
financial damages, the courts pan provide a means of bringing to the attention 
of the public, the legislature, and the educational community at large very 
precise prohfem areas to which their skills and knowledge should be ad- 
dressed., 

A^jCaveat . 

As an advocate of certain very fundamental changes in public education, I 
had high expectations for this conference and the prospects of a legal strategy 
of educational reform. But as I listened to some of the legally sophisticated 
but educationally essential ist and simplistic theories and arguments, I 
% experienced a foreboding, worrisome t fear of the "thalidomide effect," that 
the consequences of the "legal cure" might be far, far worse than the illness 
presently besetting public education. 

Fortunately, the courts have sought expert testimony in areas where they 
lack specific knowledge- It is incumbent upon us then to seize this "opportu- 
nity" irrespective of its origm, not to obfuscate nor philosophize, but to 
demonstrate that education is a profession willing to set standards and, 
furthermore, willing to be held accountable if those standards are not met. 



1. Brown— The Supreme Court prohibited dc jure racial segregation in schools; 
/Vo/moh— Washington, D.C., schools uere required to equalize resources; Serrano— 
The California Supreme Court ruled thatthc quality of a.childs education should not 
be* determined or limited by the financial resources of his home community* 

2. Stnart Sando \v, K Emer£MU Education Policy Issues in I aw. Fraud (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Research Corporation, 1970). 

3. Don- Stewart, Educational Malpractices. The Bid Gamble in Our Schools (West- 
minster; Calif.: SCATE Services, 1971). 

4. Gary Sarctsky and James Mecklenbnrger. "See You in Court?" Saturday Review, 
October 14, 1972. pp, 50-56. 

5. Ibid., p. 50. s- 
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A Summary of the facts and Legal Contentions in Peter Doe ° 

The following is a brief summary of the facts and legal contentions 
in Peter Doe v. San Francisco Unified School District, as of 9 March 
1973: . _ 

(5h*20 November 1 972 an action was filed in San Francisco Superior 
Court against the San Francisco Unified School District, its Board of 
* Education and superintendent of schools; the State Department of 
Education, its Board of Education; the state superintendent of public 
instruction; and 100 defendants ajlcged to be the agents or employees 
of public agencies. „ 

ITie plaintiff is an ^18-year-old Caucasian male high school grudu- i 
ate. His IQ as determined by the San Francisco School District is 
normal. During the course of his 13 years in the San rjYancisco public 
schools, he maintained average grades, never encountered any serious 
t disciplinary problems, and maintained regular attendance. He ad- 
vanced year by year through the public school system until he was 
awarded a high school diploma. At various points throughout his J 
school career his parents expressed concern over his apparent diffi- 
culty in reading. They were repeatedly assured that he was reading at 
the' average level and had no special or unusual problems. 

Shortly after high school graduation, the young man was examined 
by two private reading specialists. Both indicated that he was reading 
at approximately the fifth -grade level. Since these k >t.s, he has engaged 
in private reading tutoring and has made "significant progress" in im- 
proving his reading level. 

The complaint contends that "Peter Doe" — his name is being con- 
cealed for obvious reasons— has been deprived of an education in the 
basic skills of reading and writing as a result of the acts and omissions of 
the defendants. Nine distinct legal grounds are cited to show the school 
district's liability. It is claimed that the defendants: 

1. should be held liable in that they negligently failed to provide the 
plaintiff with adequate instruction, guidance, counseling and/or super- 

: vision in .basic academic skills and negligently failed to ascertain ac- 
curate information as to plaintiffs educational progress and abilities 
(general negligence); t 

2. falsely represented to the plaintiff's jxirents that he was perform- 
ing at or hear grade level in reading and writing and was not in any need 
of special or remedial assistance, whereas the plaintiff was. in fact, per- 
forming drastically below grade level and in great and severe need of 
special assistance .{misrepresentation) ; 

3. violated relevant provisions of the California Education Code 
charging school authorities with the duty of kepping parents accurately 
advised as to the educational progress of their children, and that with- 
out such accurate information plaintiffs parents were unable to take 
any action to protect their minor sou from the harm suffered (breach of 
statutory duty); 

4. violated relevant provisions of the California Constitution and 
Education Code cha/^ing defendants with the duty to educate plainfiff 
and other students withJxtsic skills of reading and writing (breach of 
statutory duty); 

•Sourer: Youth 1-aw Ceifter, San Francisco, California. 
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, 5. violated relevant provisions of. the California Education Code 
providing that no pupil shall receive a diploma or graduation from high 
school without meeting minimum standards of proficiency in basic 
academic skills (breach of statutory duty); 

6. violated provisions of the California Education Code requiring 
inspection and revision of curriculum and operation of the schools to 
promotethe education of pupils enrolled therein (breach of statutory 
duty) V 

7.. .violated relevant provisions of the California Education Code 
requiring school districts to designate course of instruction to meet the 
needs of the individual pupils (breach of statutory duty). 

-Another cause of action. contends that: 

8. byvihe acts and omissions o£ the defendants, their agents and 
employees, the plaintiff has been deprived of an education guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution atid the laws and constitution of the 
State of California (constitutional duties). 

The suit also contends that: 

9. the State Board of Education audits agents and employees failed 
to properly discharge their statutory duties, including promulgating a 
minimum course of instruction to meet the needs of pupils, minimum 
standards of proficiency for graduation from high school, and adminis- 
tration and supervision of the educational system in California (breach 
of statutory duty). 

The complaint contends that as a result of the acts and omissions of 
the defendants, the plaintiff: 1) has suffered a loss of earning capacity 
because of his limited ability to read and write; 2) is unqualified for any 
employment other than the most demeaning, unskilled, low-paid, 
manual labor which requires little or no ability to read or write; 3) has 
suffered mental distress, pain, and suffering; and 4) that said injuries 
and damage will result in his general damage in the sum of $500,000. 
The complaint asks that punitive damages of $500,000 be assessed 
against the defendants in addition to the general damages and the costs 
of private reading tutoring and court costs. 
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Introduction 



IP or nearly a decade, KAPPAN authors described, discussed, and argued 
the benefits and drawbacks of open education, an import from Great Britain. 
What is it? Is it a fad? Is it only for certain kinds of youngsters? Cap all 
teachers employ it successfully? ! like all of the articles we published, but 
none better than "So You Want to Change to an Open Classroom" (October 
1971), by Roland S. Barth. At the time. Earth was principal of the Angier 
School in Newton, Massachusetts. This year he us a senior lecttfrer in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. \ 

While the burgeoning popularity pf back- to -basics seems largely anti- 
thetical to open education, the latter survives and flourishes in many schools. 
A fastback published by Phi Delta Kappa in 1972, Vito Perrdne's Ope$* 
Education: Promise and Problems, still sells well. It is PDlCs qlUtime best 
seller among 168 fastbacks published to date; nearly SOfiOO copies of this 
classic have been distributed* ^ 

Another recent' education import is the teacher center idea. Stephen K. 
Bailey's November 1971 KAPPAN article, "Teachers' Centers: A British 
First,** was the first mention of the hew development in KAPPAN pages. 
While there was already considerable interest in this new approach to in- 
service education, at least among federal government officials, the 1971 
articleby Bailey, then professor of political science and educational adminis- 
tration at Syracuse University, helped propagate teacher centers throughout 
the U.S. 3ailey underscored the importance of having teachers direction* 
volved in and responsible for their own inservice education, to the dismay of 
certain U.S. Office oj Education staff people, graduate deans of schools of 
education, and school board members. Teacher control is now inherent in 
federal legislation supporting teacher centers. There are about 90 govern- 
ment-funded centers today, and perhaps 300 that receive no federal money. 
The centers have been called "demilitarized zones where the l>attle-weary 
can trade ideas, confess their failings without fear of rebuke, and freshen up 
their skills' (Newsweek, 27 April 1981 ). \ 

Since submitting this KAPPAN article, Bailey has written a book for Phi 
Delta Kappa under the title. The Purposes of Education (1976)* He is now 
Francis Keppel Professor of Educational Policy and Administration at Har- 
vard,having left the vice presidency of the American Council on Education, 
where he served from 1973 through 1977. lie continues as president of the 
National Academy of Education. J. 

In a recent communication Bailey says, "All of us look forward to the com- 
prehensive summary of the British teacher center experience to be published 
by the National Foundation of Educational Research in England and Wales.* 9 • 

^SME 
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So You Want to Change 
l*o an Opeji Classroom 

by Roland S, tfarth _ * * 

My )etephon* clangs incessantly these days and my mail box 
bulges with letters. The great majority of calls and letters 
request advice, materials, and information dealing with opejx or 
informal education. Apparently Joseph Featherstone opened a 
Pandora's box when he wrote htsjantalizing articles in The New 
Republic a few years ago; and Charles Silberrnans Crisis in the 
' - Classroom fow virtually turned thebox^ upside down and 
* scattered its contents across the nation* ' 

Where do we go from here? What can we tell the hundreds 
of * excited and enthusiastic teachers ihho suddenly wantjp move 
along.more open lines? Do we begin^hioving furniture around? 
Puttingblocksjn the corridor and buying cuisenaire rods? 

To understate the case , this kind of activity may be a bit r - 

premature. A wiser procedure mat) well be to stop a moment 
and givesserious thought to exacdy.what. it means to become an 
open or informal teacher. What does'bne believe about chil- 
dren? About knowledge itself? About the learning process? Are 
these beliefs really compatible with a move toward open educa^ « 
Hon? Should they be appraised and reappraised before one 
>> plunges blindly ahead? 

Roland Earth thinks so, and l.concur. His article should help 
each of us to conduct such a reappraisal, however agonizing it 
* may be. 

—Vincent Rogers, chairman, • 
Department of ElementaryTSducatiori, 
University of Connecticut; author-editor, 
* ■ J* * Teaching in the British Primary School 

> «»;. • ' - * 

Another educational wave is breaking on American shores, Whether termed 
"integrated Hay," "Leicestershire Plan," "informal classroom,** or "open edu- 
cation,'* it promises new arid radicahmethods of teaching, learning, and or- 
ganizing the schools, 1 Many American educators who do not shy from 
promises i)f new solutions to old problems are preparing to ride the crest of 
the wave. In New York State, for instance, the commissioner of education, 
the chancellor of New York City schools, and the president of the state 
branch of the American Federation of Teachers have all expressed their in- 
tent to make the state s classrooms open classrooms. Schools of education in 
such varied placet as North Dakota, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New.York, 
and jDhio are tooling up to prepare the masses of teachers for these masses of 
anticipated open classrooms. * 

Some educators are disposed to search for the new, the different; the 
flashy, the radical, or the revolutionary. Once an idea or a practice, such as 
"team teaching,-" "nongrading,"and (more recently) "differentiated staffing" 
and "performance contracting," has been so labeled by the&stablishment, 
many teachers arid administrators are quick to adopt it. More precisely, these 
educators are quick to a^srtnilate new ideas into their cognitive and opera- 
tional framework. But in so doinp they often distort the original conception 
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without recognizing either the distortion or the assumptions violated by the 
distortion. Th/s seems to happen partly because theeducatorhas taken on the 
verbal, superficial abstraction of a new idea without going through a con- 
comitant personal reorientation, of attitude and behavior. Vocabulary and 
rhetoric are easily changed; basic beliefs and institutions all too often remain 
little affected. If open education is to have a fundamental and positive effect 
on American education, and if changes are to be consciously made, rhetoric 
and good intentions will not suffice. 

There is no- doubt that a climate potentially hospitable to fresh alterna- 
tives to pur floundering educational .system exists in this country. It iveven 
, possible that, in this brief moment in time, open education may have the op- • 
^jcgtunity to prove itself. However, a crash program is dallgerous. 
j ^ ilmj)l^menting foreign ideas and practices is a precarious business, and I fear 
MPW^*^* °PP ortunit > f wi " *H? abused or misused. Indeed v many attempts to 
^irn^ij^^open classrooms in America have already been buried with the 
^^^P^jhi^^^PPy permissivisin," "ncoprogressive," "Communist," 
^^^g^Bj^"" or "Iakse/?fairc." An even more discouraging although not, 
^tffp'n'sing consequence has been to push educational practice further away 
from open education than was the case prior to thaatteinpt at implementa- 
tion. » „• * 
<• » - 

Most educators who say they, want open education are ready to charfge 
apfleararicts. They install printing presses, tables in place of desks, classed in 
cor idors. nature study. They adopt the vocabulary: "integrated day," "inter- 
est areas/' "free choice," and "student-initiated learning.*' However, fcV have 
understanding of, let alone Commitment to, the philosophical, personal, and 
professional roots from which these practices and phrases have sprung and 
upon which they depend so completely for their success. It is my belief that 
changing appearances to more closely resemble some British classrooms, 
without understanding and accepting the rationale underlying these changes 
will lead inevitably to failure and conflict among children, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents American education can withstand no more failure, even 
in the name of reform or revolution. * 

I would like to suggest that before you jump on the open classroom surf- 
hoard, a precarious vehicle appropriate neither for all people nor for alien- 
ations, you pause long enough to consider the fojlowing statements on pages 
228-232 anfl to nxamine your own reactions to them. Your reactions may re- 
veal salient attitudes about children, learning, and knowledge. I have found 
that successful open educatoss in both England and America tend to take 
similar positions on these statements. Where do you stand? 

Most open educators, British and American, "strongly agree" with most of 
these statements. 2 1 think it is possible to learn a great deal both about open 
education and about oneself by taking a position with respect to these differ- 
ent statements. While it would be folly to argue that strong agreement assures 
success in developing an open classroom," or, on the other hand, that strong 
disagreement predicts failure, the assumptions are, I believe, closely related 
to open education practices. Consequently. I feel that for those sympathetic 
'to the* assumptions, success at a difficult job will be more likely. For the 
educator to attempt to adopt practices that depend for their success ijpon 
general adherence to these beliefs withontjictually adhering to them is, at the 
very least, dangerous. „ 
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At the same tune, we must be careful not to assume that an "official" 
fjritish or l\S. government-inspected t\ pe of open classroom or, set of beliefs 
exists that is the standard for all others. Indeed, what is exciting about British 
open. classrooms is the diversity in thinking and behavior for children and 
adults - from person to person, class to class, and school to school. The im- 
portant point here is that the likelihood of successful!) developing an open 
Classroom increases as those concerned agree with the basic assumptions un- 
derlying open education practices. It is impossible to "role plav" such a 
fundamentally distinct teaching responsibility. 0 » 

For some people, then, drawing attention to these assumptions mav 
terminate interest m open edu catio n. All to the good; a well-organized, 
consistent, teacher-directed classroom prolmhlv has a far less harmful in- 
fluence Upon children than a well-intentioned but sloppv, permissive, and 
.chaotic attempt at an open classroom in which teacher and child must live' 
with contradiction and conflict. For other people, awareness of these 
assumptions ma) \timulate confidence and competence in their\ittempts to 
change whaP happens to children in school. t 

In the final analvsis, the success of a widespread mov ement toward open 
education in this countrv rests not upon agreement with am philosophical 
position but with satisfactory answers to several important questions. For 
what Winds of people - teachers, administrators, parents, children— is the 
open classroom appropriate 411 d valuable? What happens to children in open 
classrooms? Can teachers be trained for open classrooms? How can tfoe 
resistance from children, teachers, administrators, and parents -inevitable 
among those not committed to open^ducation's assumptions and practices - 
be surmounted? And finallv. should participation in an open classroom be 
required pf teachers*, children, parents, and administrators? 



Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 3 



Instructions. Make a «yark somewhere alotuj each line vv.hich best represents 
your own feelings about each statement. 

Example . School serv es the vv ishes and needs of adults better than it does 
the wishes and needs of children. 



stronglv agree no strong disagree strongly 
* agree . feeling disagree 



. Assumptions Abodt Children's Learning 
Motivation * 

Assumption I. "Children are mnatel) ' urions and will explore their en 
vironment without adult intervention. 

F— ' = « 1 

stronglv agree * 110 .strong disagree s trough 
agree feeling disagree 
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Assumption 2: Exploratory behavior is self-perpetuating. 

strongly agree no strong disagree stronglv 4. 

a'gree, * - feeling v disagree * . 



Conditions for Learning 

Assumption 3 The child will display natural exploratory behav ior if he is 
* . not threatened. 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree^ 

* * • 

f 

Assumption 4; Confidence In self is highly related to capacity for learning 
and for making important choices affecting/>nes learning. ^ 

I : . H 

strongly • agree no strong disagree strongly 
% agree . feeling disagree 

Assumption * Acjive exploration in a rich environment, offering a wide 
array of manipulative'rnaterials. will facilitate children's learning. f 



* strongly agree no strong .disagree strongly 
agree ■ feeling disagree 

Assumption £ Play is not distinguished from work as the predominant 
mode' of learning in early childhood. 



* - iv T strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
. agree 'feeling disagree 

^Assumption 7. Children have both the competence and the right to rWake 
significant decisions concerning their own learning. , 

I ; ■ 1 

/Strongly agree no strong disagree strongly - 
* * agree ; . feeling disagree * 

* * 

• Assumption 8: Children will be lively to learn if they are given consider- 
able choice in the selection of the materials they wish to.work with and in the 
choice of questions they wish to pursue with respect to tfiose, materials. 

I— * 1 ; • 

strongly \agree nr irong disagree strongly 
* agree .eeling (lisagree 

v • 

Assumption 9. Given the opi>ortunity, children will choose to (mgage in 
activities which will be of high interest tVtheuT.- 1 

" % h ■ lJL 7 1 1 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly * 
* t agree feeling ■ « disagree 

1 * 

Assumption I0i If a child is fully involved irfand is having fun wit,h an 
• - 4 -activity, learning is |akmg,place. 

/• u, • h ; > 1 

t strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 

agree . feeling ' disagree v 
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Social Learning 

Assumption 11. When two or more children are; interested in exploring the 
samelKoblem or the same materials, the\ \\ ill often choose to collaborate in 
some w^'. 

-I ; — I 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling ^ disagree 

Assumption 12. When a child learns something that is important to him, he 
will wish to share it with others. 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 



Intellectual Development ' 

Assumption 13: Concept formation proceeds very slowly. 

I : 1- 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling * disagree 

* Assumption 14. Children learn and develop intellectually not only* at their 
own rate but in their own style. 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
• agree .feeling - disagree 

Assumption 15. Children pass through similar stages of intellectual devel- 
opment, each in his own way and at his own rate an J in his own time. 

I : : i - 

strongly «agrce no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 

Assumption 16. Intellectual growth and development take place through 
a sequence of concrete experiences followed bv abstractions. 

I ' * - f : ■ 1 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree \ 

Assumption 17. Verbal abstractions should follow direct experience with 
objects and ideas, not precede them or substitute for them. 




.strongly agree no strong disagree strongly" 
agree feeling disagree 



Evaluation 

Assumption 18. The preferred source of verification for a child's solution 
to a problem comes through the materials he is working with. 

! = — 1 

strongly agree novstrong disagree strongly 
agree , feeling disagree 

• -I < 
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Assumption 19. Errors are necessarilv a part of the learning process, the> 
are to be expected and even desired, for the> contain information essential 
for further learning. * . , 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 

Assumption 20. Those qualities of a person's learning that can be carefully 
measured are not necessarily the most important, 

Strongly agree no strong disagree? strongly ^ 
agree " feeling disagree 

Assumption 21 Objeetiv e measures of performance ma\ has e a negativ e 
effect upon learning. 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 

Assumption $2 Learning is best assessed intuiti\cl>, b\ direct observa- 
tion'. * • • 

i — 1 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree • feeling - disagree 

Assumption 23 The best ua> of evaluating the effect of the school experi- 
ence on the child is to observe him over a long period of time. 

H— : — : — —— 1 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 

Assumption 24: The best measure of a child's work is his work. 



strongly agree* "ntfstrong disagree strongly 
a«ree » feeling disagree 

Assumptions About Knowledge 

Assumption 25 The quality of being is more important than the qualit) of 
knowing; knowledge is a means of education, not its end. The final test of an 
education is what a man is t not what he knows. 



stron«ly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling disagree 



Asslimption 26. Knowledge is a function of ones personal integration of 
experience and therefore xlpes not fall "into neatlv separate categories or 
"disciplines," ~. ^ 



stroilgly agree no strong disagree strongly* - — * 
agree (feeling disagree 

Assumption 27 The structure of knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic, 
it is a function of tr e synthesis of each individuals experience with the world. 



strongly agree no strong disagree strongly 
agree feeling - disagree 
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Assumption 28. Little or iu} knowledge exists that it is essential for every* 
.one to acquire. 



strongly agree no strong disagree .strongly 
agree' feeling disagree * 

Assumption 29. It is possible, even likely, that an individual itny learn and 
possess knowledge of a phenomenon and yet be unable to display it public!) J 
Knowledge resides with the knower, not in its public expression. 



I < . : -) •/ 

strongly agree no strong disagree strongly / 
agree feeling disagree v ' ' 

i 
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1. For a fuller description of this movement, see Roland S. Bart hand Charles II: Hath* 
hope, annotated^ bibliographies: The Open School: % A Way of Thinkjng About 
Children. Learning and Knowledge," The Center Forum, Vol. 3. No. 7,'July, 1969. a 
publication of the Center for Urban Kducation, New. York Cityjand "A Bibliography 
of Open Kducation. Karl) Childhood Kducation Study." jointly published by the. Ad- 
visory for Open Kducation and the Kducation Development Center. Newton. Mass., 
197b . , ' 

2. Since these assumptions were assembled. I have "tested" t^em with several British 
primary teachers, headmasters, and inspectors and with an equal number of American 

* proponents of open education. To date, although main qualifications in language have 
been suggested, there has not been a case where an individual has said of one of the 
assumptions, M No, that.is contra r> to what I helict e about children, learning, or knowl- 
edge.^ 

3. From Holand .S.JNarth. "Open Education" unpublished doctoral dissertation, Har- 
vard CracluattySchooT^T'Eclucation, 1970. 
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«» • 

Teachers' Centers: A British First 

by Stephen K. Bailey ' t 

< » * 

Effective change comes from teachers, not from their critics 
or superiors. . « * 1 

EVer since DeWitt Clinton called America s attention a century and a half ago 
to the British infant schools as worthy of emulation, this country has derived 
policy nourishment from educational experimentation in the United King- 
dom. In the 1960s the British open .school received particular attention, serv- 
ing as a basis for many of the reforms featured in the writings of distinguished 
American educators'— including especial jy Charles Silberman's Crisis in the 
Classroom. ( • 

Perhaps the most significant potential British contribution to American 
education, however, is only now being identified and discussed: the develop- 
ment -of teachers' centers. British experience with these centers, at least in 
their present form, is a matter of three or four years only. But the idea is so 
simple, so obvious, so psychologically sound, as to make one wonder why 
teachers' centers have not dotted the educational landscape for decades. 

Teach**' centers are just what the term implies: local physical facilities 
and self-nnprovement programs organized and run by the teachers 
themselves for purposes of upgrading educational performance. Their pri- 
mary, function is to make possible a review of existing curricula and other - 
educational practices hy groups of teachers and to encourage teacher at- 
tempts to bring about changes. 

Stimulated by a working paper on school-leaving age prepared by 
Britain s Schools Council* in 1965, and by, a variety of a(J hoc study groups 
and curriculum-development committees in me middle sixties, teachers 
Centers have mushroomed in the past half decade. Today there are. approxi- 
mately 500 centers located throughput England and Wales, over half with 
full-time leaders. The centers vary greatly in si/.e, governance, scope of work, 
andjhe quality .of tea and biscuits, but most of then are engaged in exciting 
and profoundly significan ^educational activities. 

The underlying rationale /or teachers' centers may be stated succinctly in 
terms of three Interlocking propositions: 1) Fundamental educational reform 
will come only througli those charged with the basic educational responsi- 
bility* to wit, the teachers; 2) teachers are unlikely to change their ways of do- 
ing things just because imperious, theoretical reformers— whether succes- 
sions of Rickovers or Illiches or high-powered R&D missionaries from 
central educational systems— tell them to shape up; 3) teachers will take 
reform seriously only when they are responsible for defining their own edu- 



# The Schools Council is an independent body with a majority of.teachcr members. 
Its purpose is to undertake, in Kngland and Wales, research and development work in 
curricula, teaching method*, and examination in schools, and in other ways to help 
teachers decide what to teach and how. The council is financed by equal contributions 
from the Io<\al educational authorities on the one hand and the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science of the national government on the other. 
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catioilal problems, delineating their nun needs, and reeeiv inghclp on their 
own terms* and turf. 

'Hie more these in tertw ming propositions hu /./around the brum, the more 
apparent their vnhditv becomes. In the United States, fof example, w chase 
developed in the past sev eral \ ears a slevv ofediicatioii.il It 6c D centers. Title 
Uf supplcmentarv centers, and educational laboratories, each in itsow n v\a> 
designed to discover and disseminate new educational truths Most of these 
centers and. laboratories have done important work. Hut the impact of this 
w ork upon continuing teacher performance tand pupil performance) in the 
classroom lias been inunscule And well before federal largess was directed 
toward inducing educational reform through a trickle down dieorv, manv 
state and local education departments and teachers colleges had developed 
ciirriuiluin-uiiprovcuiciit supervisors charged with being "change agents" 
through w ork shops and inserxico training. Hut the initiative w as almost al- 
ways from the bureaucrat or the educrat, rather than froih the teachers them 
selves, , , » 

Pew professionals have suffered more painfull) orseriousl) from "being 
done good to at" than teacher*. In spilt of the fact that thev are the ones who 
work dav in and da) out untile firing line, the definition of their problems, of v 
their roles, of their goals, alvvavs sec-ins to be someone else's responsibility, 
supervisors, parents, college professors, textbook publishers, self-stvlcd re 
formers, boards of education, state and national education officials. 

What the teachers' center idea does is to put the monkev of educational 
reform on the teacher's* own back* 

And tbev-Jove it! , 

When teachers find out that the) have their own facihtv where the) can 
exchange ideas, learn* from each other, receive help as thev see fit. munch 
bread and jam and drink tea without the interruption of abellorbu/./er, the) 
conic ali\ e. New ideas come from old heads,, md the new tends to be sounder 
because the heads* are experienced. . ^ 

How does a-teaehers' center work? 

Let us lookjtt an example. 

Que British teachers" center in a count) borough of roughl) 60,000 
population emerged from a "new math" project sponsored in 1966 In the 
Nuffield Foundation The deput> headmaster, a mathematician, provided 
"crash courses' fo; teachers from both primarv and sccondarv schools. From 
a verv successful crash course experience, participating teachers urged con- 
Initiation and extension of the general activity The depot) headmaster 
agreed to serve as secretarv of a committee of elect ed teachers, and each 
scbool in the area was asked to uoimnate members. "Hie cooperation of the 
chief education officer in the district was sought and he sent a r* preventative' 
from hk staff, 

The Schools Council report on this prototvpic development (SC 
Pamphlet No. 1 . 196!) 4 sav s. "It vv as clear that the local teachers felt a need to 
eoinc together to widen their experience and share ideas, not onl> in 
"inserv ice* training but m the vv i Jer area of curriculum reform. It was clear 
also that, such vxas the interest, the) would be prepared to spend some of 
their own time on this/' , 

Adequate pin sic al facilities for the new teachers" center vv ere found in the 
form of an einptv old prmiagv school. The local education authorit) allocated. 
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'750. pounds for .improvements. "Hie facilities finally included a curriculum 
workshop for mathematics and science, a lounge, a small library, and the be- 
ginnings of a film collection. A part-time assistant acts as keeper of t lie .sched- 
ule and asdmilding superintendent. The program itself, however. is entireK 
teacher-initiated and controlled. 

The Schools Council report on this particular, center is studded with il- 
luminating phrases: 

• "THe center's first task will alwavs be to stimulate and draw together 
local initiative." , * 

• "(Policy remains].. . firiuk in the hands of the. teacher committee/ 1 

• "The whole concept of a teacher s job is getting more complex . ... and 
the more complex it gets, the more nceessarv it vyll bo to mobilize the exper- 
tise of the teachers/' 

• "The teachers are asked to suggest the program of activities ('The com- 
mittee is anxious to know the t\ pe of course \ on desire. Suggestions should be 
forwarded to the secretary. . . /)/* 

• "Any gr^up o (/teachers ma> use the building in and out of school time, 
» for projects and meetings. All you have to do is book ahead." 

• M . . . making localK relevant any innovation, from whatever source, 
which commends itself to teachers in the area/* 

• It is important that the center reflect local teacher opinion about the 
curriculum and test ideas locally generated. 

These give, the spirit and flavor of the entire teachers* center movement. 
But the fact that initiativ e is local and is from the teachers thcmsclv esdoes not 
preclude valuable relationships with local educational authorities, with r 4 i- 
resentatives of the national Schools Council, with nearby teachers colleges 
and universities. The centers* committees facilitate such relationships, but on 
a basis far healthier than has often obtained in the past. Cone are the tradi- 
tional deferential attitudes and the superciliousness that have so frequently 
marked "workshops organized for teachers° l>> educational reformers in of* 
ficial or academic-status positions. 

What are the activities? In the teachers) center noted above, programs 
have included, during school time. Nuffield Junior Maths {six meetings), 
junior science (six meetings), decimalization and the school (one dav), infant 
environment (six lectures), maladjusted children (four lectures), and athletic 
coaching for schools (three days), 

Typical after-school programs w ere. lecture/demonstration on under- 
standing numbers, nine wcckl) meetings and discussions on how children 
learn, three lectures and wqrkshops on visual aids, gymnastics and dance 
display, and devising a humanities course for leavers (those not planning 
further academic work beyond school-leaving age). 

The teachers' center also promotes and provides exhibits *of new text- 
books, programmed instruction, audiovisual aids, homecrafts and handi- 
crafts, and student art. Promotional and informational activities (bulletins, 
newsletters, posters, etc ) arc? disseminated to keep all teac hers and other in- 
terested people in the area informed about programs and exhibits. After- 
school experimental classes on family, life, adolescent .identity crises, and 
community problems are undertaken with selected students. 



/ 
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But reports on the activities of a single center should not suggest a rigid 
format for all such centers. The key to the success and the enthusiasm. as- 
soctated with the teachers center notion is control by local teachers. In conse- 
quence, center facilities and programs vary widely, depending upon the defi- 
nition of need constructed by the local teacher-controlled center committees 
working intimately with local center leaders or ** wardens," Some centers limit 
their curriculum investigations to a particular field like math or science; 
others attempt a wholesale review of the adequacy of an entire curriculum l.y 
grade or age; others have a strong social emphasis, still others feature outside 
lecturers and exhibits of new materials. Many centers feature formal in- 
service training courses, others stress informal workshops; still others provide 
facilities for self-study. Some centers are primary school oriented; others 
draw heavily from secondary schools. Some attempt to draw in students, 
parents, supervisors, professors of education, and others directly related to 
the educational process; others keep such types at arm's length and relish the 
sense of teacher autonomy and the 1 sense of dignity that come froni^self- 
directed accomplishments. 

Tactfully, in the background, are the supporting services of the Schools 
Council: studies, reports, curriculum R & fX conferences, etc. The council 
leaders, including their distinguished staff of field officers, are exquisitely 
sensitive to the importance of teachers' centers being locally operated and de- 
fined. The field officers of the Schools Council are themselves teachers 
loaned for short periods of time only to the itinerant functions of the Schoois 
v Council. 

For the first time, local teachers are not low on the totem pole. They are 
prime movers in reforming an inevitably sluggish system. The reforms are 
not imposed by the an.>gancc,'of ministries, authorities, supervisors, or 
academicians. The reforms emerge from the teachers* own experiences and 
creative impulses. 'Through the field officers of the Schools Council and 
through the outreach of the local leadership of the teachers' centers, im- 
portant educational innovations from whatever sources can be scrutinized 
and'tested; but, once again, this is done on the teachers* own terms and turf. 

Who pays? Local education authorities and. through contributions of time 
f and mater ials, the teachers themselves. Capital improvements, major equip- 
ment and facilities, andl7asic operating costs come from the education com- 
mittees of local authorities. Hut without significant inputs of time and talent 
(as well as marginal voluntary donations to hj?lp defray the costs, of social 
food and beverages), teachers' centers could not exist— at least in their 
present form. 

Depending on the size of the center, annual budgets may run from a few 
to thousands of pounds. In some cases, where teachers' centers agree to serve 
as area distribution headquarters for educational A-V materials, their local- 
authority budget may be sweetened substantially. 

Experience with the center idea is still meager. "But their stunning 
proliferation is testament to their meeting a felt need among teachers and 
ainong those who understand the futility of attempts to reform British edu- 
cation without the teachers being directly and importantly involved. 

In 1970 the Schools Council sponsored three national* conferences on 
teachers" centers in the United Kingdom. A total of3(X)peopleattended.The 
liveliness of discussions and debates \\ as indicative of the variet) of opinions, 
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experiences, t "id goals that inform the teachers* center idea. The conference 
spectrum ranged from the total enthusiast to the cynic. 

Among the most insistent que*tin is raised ft the conferences were the fol- 
lowing: ■ 

• I low many of the center activities should.be on an "in-school" as against 
an "after-school'* basis? * * 

• Should the "wardens" or "leaders" of the centers be part-time or full- 
time? And nv. .^should they be selected and trained? Is a new kind of profes- 
sion emerging (i.e., teachers' center wardens)? 

• Sh6uld teachers* centers encourage membership from those who are 
nonteachers? . * 

• Should teachers* centers concentrate*pecial attention upon the evalua- 
tion of, and experimentation with, ne,w educational technology? 

• How can more teachers be induced to use the centers— especially the 
apathetic who need the centers the most? 

• What are the best methods for spreading the word of experts or even of 
"'Charlie 'Jones's" good ideas?^ 

The greatest problem seen by all members was the demand of develop- 
ment work on the time and energy of teachers. Although some of the work is 
presently do;>a during school hours, much of it takes place after 4 p.m. Hie fi- 
nancial and logistical problems associated with this central issue are at the 
heart of the possibilities for long-range success and survival of teachers' 
centers in Britain. 

Even at their best and most creative, teachers' centers are .still tentative. 
New regional linkages and natmj^information networks will surely be 
needed to supplement local insights and resources. At the moment, there is an 
inadequate flow of information about what is going on in other ceiiteixand 
areas; and extant knowledge and research directly related to locally defined 
problems is inadequately collected and ■disseminated. The Schools Council is 
sponsoring a series of regional conferences this coming year in order to ad- 
dress many of these issues. 

But the basic concept remains structurally and psychologically sound, and 
our British cousins have good reason for being enthusiastic. 

Fortunately, the idea is beginning to catch on in the United States. Don 
Davics, acting deputy commissioner for development in the U.S. Office of 
Education, is actively promoting the notion of a major network of local teach- 
ers* centers, leader in both the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers have shown considerable interest in the 
teacheW centers concept. & 

Would it not be wonderful if, after years oftgJling teachers what to do and 
where to go, American educational savants anaofficials suddenly discovered 
thai the only reA and lasting reforms in education in fact come about when 
teachers themselves are given facilities and released time "to do their own 
th»ng"? Perhaps in the not too distant future, following the pioneering experi- 
" merit voted by the Unity, Maine, School District for the fall of 1971, a four- 
day week for teachers in the classroom will be standard. On the fifth day, the 
teachers will be in their teachers* centers, rapping about their common prob- 
lems, studying now ways to teach and to understand students, imbibing a 
Coke or Piipsi, talking shop over billiards, and cheerfully allowing manage- 
ment to check off dues, parts of which will be assigned to defray the opera t- 
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ing costs of the federally or state-funded teachers' center facilities. Linked 
through regional associations, informed )>y the R&D activities of a National 
Institute of Education, teachers' centers could form the essential but pre- 
sently missing link between innovative ideas and pupil performance in the 
classroom. 
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Introduction 



T/tie next four sections deal with issues and problems that have been 
among the most troublesome for education leaders since I became editor of 
the KAPPAN in I95i>. In one quick count, I noted 724 articles dealing with 
urban schools, discipline, testing, and desegregation in tha25 volumeslhave 
skimmed. Thus we have averaged nearly 30 articles a year on these topics. 
The nine reprinted here are little more than a sampling. 

In 1969 William J. Gcphart,for many years director of PDK's Center for 
Evaluation, Development, and Research, suggested that I ask Luvern Cun- 
ningham of Ohio State University to write for the KAPPAN. As an OSU grad- 
uate, Gcphart had heard of the unique program that took Cunningham, then 
dean of the OSU^College of Education, into a black ghetto school to gain a 
better understanding of problems encountered there. "Hey, Man, You Our 
Principal?" was the result The value of this article lies chiefly, I think, in the 
vividness^and immediacy with which Cunningham tells his story. I recently 
asked him to reflect on the experience from the perspective of 12 years. (Cun- 
ningham is now Novice G. Fawcett Professor of Education at OSU.) Here is 
his respottse: r . ; 

'Hey, Man . . . / has been reprinted more than a dozen times. It 
produced considerable mail, most of which tended to validate its 
description of an urban junior high. 

N ot all urban schools or school districts are disasters: far from it. * 
Nor were, they then (1969). But the bright spots are tarnished by k 
deeply troubled places. The good programs and the fine schools 
attract little media attention. Or when they do, our citizens are pre- 
occupied with other matters. As a society, we have allowed the 
negative media blitz to wash out our faith. " 

The probletns ol urlxin schools have remained much the same 
over the intervening years. The school about which the article was 
% written is gone\notv, a victim of declining enrollments, and the 
wrecking ball. The school system is in convulsion. Devastating labor 
problems have arisen, including a lengthy teacher strike a year ago. 
The school district flirts with bankruptcy day by day. Court- 
ordered desegregation mangles its spirit, as decisions go up and 
down the appellate elevators of justice. 

^ The boys and girls have a few friends at the State House, none at 
city hall. The board is impotent, absolutely. It is a system adrift t And 
there is nothing in the works to make it better. 

From my perspective, personnel policies at state and local levels 
arc the chief villains. There is no positive relationship between bar- 
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% gained contracts and what happens in classrooms. Most of the 
planning and administrative energy noes into -adult problems, not 
those of children and youth. And there is no receptivity or. spirit for 
fresh thinking about personnel policyjdtematives. * 

One constructive change xcould be to move collective bargain- 
in to the state level, liberating local school officials to tend to educa- 
tion problems. Other Westenucultures would never allow work 
stopjtfges to ieojMrilize the life chances of young people. Ohio 
'boasts of the longest teacher strike in history in one of its districts. 
We have made tragedy a matter o/ policy. 

I urge thaUhe education professions' in each state join in an in- 
tensive review of personnel policies. The-focnsshouldbeat the state 
level. Such an analysis should not Jw hurried, nor should it be nar- 
row. Policy regarding salaries, long service Igdves, and other fringes 
should be examined. So should bargaining practices, absenteeism, . 
recruitment, and retirement. 

These are leverage points. These are the openings for real im- 
provement. Otherwise, we will foe wringing our hands with even 
more desperation a decade hence. 

Taking a more abstract, theoretical view of the ills of urban education 
than di(l "Uey'SIan . , Daniel t\ t.evine wrote "Concepts of bureaucracy 
in Urban.Schtwl Reform* for the February 1971 KAPPA.Wi special issue that 
hc himself planned, lie writes that articles in this issue by Richard Lonoff and 
Seymour Fleigcl "are still the best short descriptions anywhere of successful 
timer-city school*" 

Director of the Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems in Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri at Kansas City, Levine has devoted most of his 
professional career to th e stmly of urban education. II e served as a consultant 
to the research team whose work resulted in the publication, Why Do Some 
Urban Schools SuctwdHThe Phi Delta Kappa Study of Exceptional Urban 
Elementary Schools (1980). 

Uvine wasa KAPPAN editorial consultant fur eight years. Many of the 24 
articles and reviews he has written for the journal were solicited during that 
period in the Sixties and early Seventies, lladsjMce permitted, we would also 
have reprinted here hls/'Thc Segregated Society: What Must Be Done" 
(January 1969), which, like "Concepts of Bureaucracy . - - " is an original 
* and powerful article. 

-SME 
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November 1969 

Hey, Man; You Our Principal? 
Urban Education as I Saw It \ • 

by Luverh L. Cunningham * 

hist May 12 principals from a Mulwe.st city system exdianged 
positions briefly with a number of professors and ddminiUrators 
frotA the College of Education, Ohio State University. The idea 
grew out of long-time collaboration between the city system and 
Oh(o Statedn the preparation of 'teachers. 

Through design or chicanery, the dean of tfteOSV Xlotiege 
of Education . who had volunteered for the exchange, was as- ' 
signed to what is generally regarded as the most difficult .school 
in the cd 'operating .system. He frankly confesses that pie experi- 
ence was a revelation— a useful onel however, and in this Report 
he tells about it as he saw it. * . , 

At the request of admini.sfrators in the cooperating system, its 
identity As withheld. *' 

This is a report, It is as ohjecti\ e as I can make it. The remarks that folloVare 
based on a few days' experience as principal of an inrier-city junior high 
school— a problem Saturated place.* * 

I want it known that although what I.sayhercis critical.it is notjntended 
to be critical of any person or group of persons. But it is an indictment of us 
all— educators, and lavincn. critics and the criticized. 

The notion of an exchange cropped up out of the woodwork. Someone 
had an idea that this would be a good thing to do. The big-city people agreed 
and w e agreed and so w e w ere ofT and running. We didn't ha\c the luxury of 
much advanced planning time. Had ue'had a chance to contemplate the 
e\ent»in Columbus (in the peace and quiet and solitude of the ivory tower), 
w e could have lost our courage and copped out on the whole dcaL We didn't 
ha\ e that time, so w e did appear at our respective schools at the appointed 
hour. Monday , May 3 On that fateful morning (like little kids going to kinder- 
garten) w e picked .up our pencil boxes and marched off to the schoolhouse. 

I arrived at about 7 45 a m I had read about the city's riots in 1966 and I 
knew it was near here that they had started. I was aw are too that this was a 
junior high that had been ha\ ing its share of trouble. I knew that the faculty 
bad walked out in January in protest of school conditions. Most of the facult> 
staved away for tw o day s, sa>ing that this school was an unfit place in which 
to £afry oh professional activity. 

My first several minutes as the new helmsman were exciting, to say the 
least I walked in through the front door and ihtroduted in > self to the regular 
principal's secretary She was most cordial and smiled knowingly. I think she 
i buckled to herself, thinking thaf this guy is really in for an education. If those 
were her feelings she was quite right. ' , 

I Marked into the office and w as about to set my briefcase dow n. I looked 
up and there must ha\'e been 20 faces, most of them black, all around. And • 
others w ere coming through the office door. Some w ere students, some were 
fat ulty members w ith stud Hits in tow , others w ere clerks w ho w anted me to 
make some monumental decisions about events of the day. 

, ' ' 247- '. ./ 
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They weren't evcnmhne/rhcy w ere all just kind of standiugaround there 
competing fur attention. And to make life more exciting .1 little blatk feHow 
w itli a flat hat and a cane about two feet longtime up to me I le w hipped that 
cane arotftld on his arm and stuck it in my stomach and said, "I lev , man, y o\\ 
our principal?" I began thinking longingly (if Columbus and said. "Well, no, 
I'm nut. But I'm here for a week and I am going to be taking his place." I was 
bacjvpcddhng and trying to think of some answer that would makejense to 
this eiglithtgrade student vr n 

A number of youngsters who were crowding around were just turious, 
o tilers had problems. One was ,1 girl who had recently been released from a 
correctional institution and was under court order to come back to school, 
J)he was there for an appointment, but she didn't want to come back to this 
an> other school. She w,as openly hostile, asking harshly th.it she not be made 
to crmie back. I had no file. I didn't ha\ e any background on this y oimg lady I 
was uiiprep.ired to inakc a decision. So instead of displaying administrative 
genius. I .Said. "Would youKit down over there and I'll talk to you later?" She 
sat - head down, sullen, oblivious to the confusion surrounding us. It was an 
hour before I'got back tojier problem. 

TIutc was 'tragedy and comedy . A teac her w ho was obviously disturbed 
about something had a very attraciJ . e 16 y ear old girl by the hand. She came 
in aiuLsaid/'I understand you're the new principal, Mr Cunningham Look.it 
that skirt. Look at that mini skirt. It's entirely tooshort.Jnstlook.it fliat thing 
I think we. ought to send her home. Aren't you going to send her home' J " 

She turned to the girl and said. "Is v our mother home?" The girl said "No." 
"W hen w ill .she be home?"' "W ell. she'll be home about 6.13 tonight." 

The teacher turned to me and said.. "W'^an't send her home " Then she , 
marched the girT over in front of im, rolled that brief skirt up several inches 
and said, "Lool6.it that, it's got a hem in it. It's got a hem in it that long We 
o/ight to be able to take that-hYm out. Let's go back to die classroom "I didn't 
have- a* chance to.say a yvord. * * 

In the meantime other kids were still clustered around. They had flieir 
own brand of problems, so I said, "Would you go and wait outside the office 
please and come mone at a tune?" They kept coining in with their quest ions* 
wine th.lt I could 1 answer, most that -I could not. 

Wh'en the first bell rang and the students had to go to their homerooms, 
faces disappeared, the ( orndorvcleareo! a bit. and there was an atmosphere 
of temporary calm. I w as able to sit dow 11 and try to get my bearings It was 
an inauspicious beginning, to sa*y the least. 

Let rue comment a bit about Lester Butler Lester was assigned to the 
principal's office. 1 lis responsibility was to be available during free periods 
for jHione calls, (Mivcry of messages, and any other tasks th.it might appro- 
priately be. handled by an eager, intelligent sev entli-grader After quiet had 
been established in the office on that first day . he gave me > a quick tour of the 
building, lie took me to the obvious places like the library . the auditorium, 
' t-tiu gy mnasmui. and special classrooms, but he also pointed out the nooks and 
crannies, the special recesses, tfic hull- aw ays of the (del structure With his 
<speci.il brand of radar, he was able to track me dow n and bring messages to 
Hie during the week when I was about the building, WeJ>ecaiiic unusually 
fine friends . • 

This junior high school building is old. The oldest part'was built 65 years 
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ago It has had two auditions Despite its age. the building has been re- 
furnished frotii time to time, it was painted and the iwpllows were in. It'.s 
not particular!) imattrattn vjrum the inside, hut as a"s7riicture to house edu- 
cation it's a nightmare of inefficient) Traffic patterns are iinhche\ able. You 
have to go upstairs to net clow nstairs. You go upstairs across a kind of plateau 
and down the other side to reach another part r of the building. "Hie arrange- 
ment for science and home economics facilities, as well as classrooms 
housing other particul ar specialized aspects of the curriculum, do not ac- 
commodate detent traffic patterns. When the bell sounds and classes. pass, it 
is a wild place. It's wild in between times, too. for that matter. 

The absentee rate is wry high. Of thenearly 1.800 enrolled, between 350 
and 100 were absent ever\ day Where they were no one really knows. There 
was no apparent relationship between my presence and the absentee rate, 
that's the way it is ewry day During m\ first day a counselor took me in his 
car and just crisscrossed the neighborhood. He wanted point out the 
housing, the neighborhood, the fact that the streets were crowded with 
humanity jus! milling around it was a warm week, the first week in Ma>. 
People w ere outside Kids of all ages w ere .til on er. There appeared to he as 
mam youncsters on the street as there were in the elementary school and 
junior and senior highs 

Ironically . e\ er> body show s up during the lunch period. The lunches are 
partl\ financed with federal funds and the youngsters are admitted to the 
lunchroom In ticket kids w ho are truant get into the building ^despite door 
guards) and into the cafeteria. They ha\ e something to eat and then melt into 
the community. 

The building is a sen of motion people are mowng about all the tune. 
\dults (teachers, teaching assistants. ohsrrwrs.* student teachers, door 
guards, other people who get in through the doors despite the guards) and 
students are in the halls all the time Some of the students have passes to go 
somew here. gi\ en In somebod) . but most students are just there. Those w ho 
don't ha v e passes ha\ e e\c uses As a new c oiner seeing all of this motion, w hat 
should I haw done*-* Should I ha\e gotten tough? Should I have tried to shout 
them back toe lass * Should I ha\ e threatened such and such? Or should I ha\ e 
turned m\ head and let them go on about their own purposes? I turned m> 
head 

When 1 was in my office students would come in with all sorts of 
questions. grievances, or requests for excuses Apparently the pattern m the 
building is that if you can't get a hearing for your complaint am where else, 
v ou end up in the principal's office. I had a steady flow of customers. 

The school has ST> teachers There is a high absence rate each day among 
teachers too They fail to show up. fur many reasons. The ttvc her absentee 
numbers' (while I was there) would range from II to II per clay. If you have a 
faculty of So and 1 1 teachers fail to show (and} on don't get substitutes).) ou 
haw to make som* kind of ad hot arrangements quickly to handle the crises. 
Kadi day three U> fi\< substitutes would appearand they would be assigned 
cpiick'lv toe on er < lasses Hut the\ were not enough. Furthermore*, there w as 
little relation b< t\u< n the substitutes' teaching fields and their assignments. 
The first priorits is to put live people ui classes to maintain some semblance of 
order 

The voungsters, as I said, were in motion. I had the feeling that I was 
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\\ alkmg on a li\ e volcano. Classes w ere often nois\ and rowd\ Fights and 
s<piabJ>les»hfoke out freij^ntK d'lghis between ^irls occurred about five to 
one more often than fights ajnongbo) s But tlie fights anions the girls were 
often o\ er l)o>s. The adult population w as'on pins and needles from the time- 
the building opened in the morning until school was out at 3.30 in the 
afternoon! Kverxoiie hoped to make it through the da\ without large-scale 
violence- " 

• The cla\ is organized around eight periods Students ha\e a number of 
free periods, during w Inch time the) are assigned to stud) halls Some go to a 
large auditorium, others go to k lav>rooms w ith teat hers assigned tu stu<l> hall 
tint) there. Large numbers congregate in tlie cafutena on tl^ ground floor for 
"stuck/* The cafeteria accommodates around \oungsters. Teachers are 
reluctant to super\ ise the * afeteria stud) halls. W hen the) do. it is w itlt fe ar 
viiiri trembling. The plate is nois\. Kids mo\e around despite the ef foils of 
several teachers to keep them seated. The) shoot craps. Some pla\ other 
games. There is bickering ami fighting. Kids pick up chairs and fling them 
across (lie room at one* another It's dirty and hot, 

^ Tlie w hole building is hot. because the custodians cannot shut off the heat. 
It is.the onl) wa\ to provide hot water for the lunch program. Some) keep 
tlie stokers going to ha\e hot water for the federal!) subsidized Ifiriclies. 
K\er\bod) complains .about it the priiu ipal, the assistant principals, the 
teachers*, the students 4 , and the ITA. 

The lunchroom stud) halls are unbearable The undermanned custodial 
staff is unable to keep the table tops clean, a slini) film < o\ ers them. The) are 
neither attracts e for eating nor for stud) purposes. Because of the<langer of 
intruders coming in off the streets, the major cafeteria emergenc) exit has 
been nailed shut. "I eac tiers asked the principal to ha\ e the custodians do this 
The custodians refused because of fire regulations. In desperation the princi- 
pal himself nailed it shut. Kath day he h\es in fear that a fire will break out 
and students w ill be trapped Larue numbers might not get out through the 
narrow passanew a) s tli.it ser\ e as entrain es and exits Thus a measure taken 
to protect the' teachers could lead to another t\pe of disaster. 

f Ue called the police onl) oiue during in\ sta\. It w as different at anothc r 
junior high school w herein) colleague Lew I less served as principal At night 
Tollow-ng'hivfirst da\. a fire bomb was throw n through his office w indow It 
w as a dud and didn't go off. On his last da\ three fire bombs w ere throw n in- 
side the Building and the\ did go * 'ff Tlie police and fire department had to 
be summoned each time 

On the second da\ .mac lassroom stud) hall rinht at rossfromui) office, a 
)oiingbo\ was late Misname was Will) Denton, lie was about a minute and 
a half tard\ and his e\( use w as that he had been next door signing up for a 
special program of snutfner emplo) nient. The stud) hall super\ isor had ol) 
vionsl) bad a hectic morning As \\ ill) entered the room a few words were 
exchanged. The supemsor grabbed Will), put a hammerlock around his 
neck, kind of choked him, and w restled him out into the corridor. The noise 
attracted other kids. fiimiediatc-K there were about JO students as well as 
door guards right around the teacher and Will) Will) got free for a moment 
but the super\ isur t aught him again, this time grabbing him l>\ the shoulders 
He shook linn against tlie lockers and that was like whomping a big bass 
drum. The sound reverberated around that part of the building and more 
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peoolecamc The supervisor got a fresh hammerlock' on U illi , dragged linn 
over to ni> office, threw him in and across to the otaer side, and said, Take 
-charge*/ 1 > 

I .suppose that I turned whiter in that sea of black, but I took charge. J 
closed the door and asked Willi to sit dow n. All of a sudden another teacher 
opened the door about six inches and shouted . "U illi \ got a good head on his 
shoulders'." slammed the door, and left. 

It was about 12 noon The period luid just started. There wtfre nearly Co 
minutes until Willi was to go to another class. So Willi and I just talked. I 
didnVthink that lining him up for swats would make much difference. He 
was livid If he hud been white lie w ou Id hai e been purple. He w as furious, 
and'so we just sat and talked". 

We talked about w hat he liked and w hat hculisliked. I askfcd him if he had 
worked lust summer, since he was going to be employed this coming 
summer jle said that he had. I asked where and he said. "I worked in a 
church/' a \nd he added, "You know I teach Sundai School." I asked lion old 
his class members were and he said. "Well they're about the same age as I 
am H "Hon mam do i on haie°" "About 15, and sometimes I teach on Satur- 
days loo " "Do i on like to teach'-*" He said . "U ell. its okai . But lx>i those first ' 
Sunday s mi stomach just kind of turned around and I didn't know w hat 1 w as 
doing Hut it's better now Like last Sunday . did i ou hear about that plane that 
w as shot dow n in Korea' J Yon know . w e just talkedabout that. I sat down and 
we talked about that." 

It was clear that Willi loied what he was doing in Sundai School, He 
liked math too. and he planned to go to high school. But he was so angry at that 
study hall supenisor lie trembled for seieral minutes, he just couldn't get 
control We talked through the balance of the hour till the bell rang, I sent him 
on to his next class sans swats. • 

I'lfe PTA leaders came in to meet with me on Wednesday. They shared 
their definitions of the si hool's problems. I held a faculty .meeting on Tlmrs- 
cliii \nd I was aina/cd at the similarity between faculti and parent senti- 
ments on the issues facing the school. 

The teachers. In and large, are a icry dedicated lot. Mam of them are 
i oung, some of them are cpming out of MAT programs. Despite their i outh, 
tljei , like the rest of the faculti . are tired, disheartened, ei en despondent. But 
they don 'I want to fail. 

One of the teachers was shot 10 dais before I armed on the scene, fie 
missed his lime I) break and went across the street to get a coke and a bag of 
potato ( hips Coming back he w as Ik Id up on the street and shot w itb a pellet 
gun He camc*hack into the building and walked into the principal's office, 
w ith his hand pressed against his side. Blood w .is spew ing betw ecu his fingers 
and he said. "I'm shot. I'm shot. Tin shot." The principal called an ambulance 
and got him to the hospital But he was back teaching w Inle I was there, w ith 
the pellet still in him I le hadn't had time to hai e it taken out. He w as going to 
the hospital that weekend to have the bullet removed* 

I tried to i isit t lasses and meet teachers. As I became know n around the 
building, it w as rather like \i alking dow u the hall and being attacked by aarcl- 
larks Teachers would tome out. grab me by the arm. pull me back into the 
teachers' lounge or their < lassrooms. and say . "Let me tell it like it is here." 
Ki en one of thei/i had deep feelings for the st hool and for the kids, but an in- 
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anility to define the specific changes that would make a difference. Their 
intense desire to solse the school's problems, mixed with o\er\\ helming 
despair, is one of the poss erfnl impressions that remains ss itli me as a conse- 
mienecvof those days. 

In many ways-it is an 6\ermoti\ated but under prepared staff. As one 
young ow who came jn March said, "This is an o\erpeopled and under- 
staffed school, \\ e'\e got lots of special people running around under federal 
grants doing their particular thing. But they don't fit into am kind of mosrfk 
that .has meaning, for solving the problems of the school." 

Man) teachers has e the too-Iitt1e-and-too-1atc\kmd of feeling No one is 
apologetic about ^t. There is no sense of humiliation about being assigned to 
the school But most of them w ant to get out, because the) feej that it is an 
absolutely hopeless^ situation, .that they can't afford to spend whatever 
psychic energy they June in fighting a losing battle. Even though they are 
emotionally committed to the place, they still w ant to leas e. So the turnos er 
rate is high. Some youngsters had* had seseral different teachers in some of 
their classc\s\since the beginning of the year, 

Af^er the earls chaos of my .first morning, I ss;as abfe to visit a class being 
taught by a Peace Corps returnee. She was a young woman' with an MAI* 
degree. She had t ss o adults ss ith her in the room assisting ss ith the s oungsters. 
And it was pandemonium. She ss as try ing to teach social studies. She svas ob- 
siously searching desperately to locate something that might motivate or 
has e some interest , 'for 13 ses enth graders. I ler Peace Corps assignment had 
been in Africa, so she was show ing slides % of how people construct thatched 
cottages there. It ss as something she kneys about first-hand —she had been on 
the scene. But the kids tuned her out. They were making funny remarks and 
fighting. A \ $ 

One of the other adults in that room was a s oung man, a practice teacher 
who had arrived that morning, lie had already been slugged twice by stu- 
dents before my 1 1 a.m. visit. I talked with him later in the sveek. trying to 
find out whether he ss as going to give up or stick around. I had to admire his 
.tenacity. He was going to stay, he wasn't going to be licked by that set of 
events. # 

During the lunch hour a group of ses enth- grade teachers who were co- 
operating m a transitional program (tiansitionai from the sixth grade into 
junior high) ssere meeting for a planning session. I was invited to sit in. The 
young Peace Corps returnee came in ssith a tear-stained face. She just 
couldn't manage her situation. She didn't knosv what to do. She had to go 
back and face those classes that afternoon and the nc,\t day and tne next. She 
had been.ads ised by the p. incipa*! and by others to turn in her chips and mos e 
to another school. But she just ss ouldn't do it. She had been fighting it since 
September, facing failure all y ear long, but she just ss ould not give up.^Others 
like her were having similar experiences, s. 

The curriculum at this junior high is archaic, outmoded, irrelevant, and 
.unimportant in the minds of the, kids who are there. The faculty has agreed 
for, the most part that this is true. But no one is able to design a pattern of 
change that ss ill remedy or act upon all of the deficiencies that are so promi- 
nent in the program of studies. Because of the way the buildingR constructed 
(room sizes, locations, and the like), they are locked into an eight-period day 
There just are not enough classrooms to handle a six-period organization 
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Furthermore, there is ambiguity about who is responsible for curriculum 
reform, Everyone waiits eh a rise, but no one knows how to achieve it. 

They were administering the Stanford Achievement Test the week I was 
there Large numbers; of kids couldn't read it. Mahv couldn't even read the 
name of the test. Some of them would mark all of 1 5^ alternative responses, 
some wouldn't mark an> , some would just casuaiK dra^ pictures on the test, ' 
some" would stare, cithers would raise their hands and ask for help from those 
who were monitoring the testing. 

A few teachers raised the question with me, "Why test?" It is a good ques- 
tion; Or why use that kind of testing for youngsters in a junior high school like 
this one* Apparently standardized testing js a systemwide requirement that 
niay have had historical significance and is continued merely because no one , 
has considered not doing it, 

t As I have said, most of the teachers* energy goes into control. I found few 
classrooms where I could say w ith any confidence that there w as excitement 
relative to'leaming The only place where I saw interest and motivation and 
product was in home economics, which enrolls both boys and girls. In other 
areas interest and motiv ation appeared to be near zero. It seems to me that the 
traditional school "subjects" ha\e to be \ery carefully analyzed in terms of 
some relevance criterion. 

We toss that word around a great deal— relevance. It s in everybody's 
language It has reached cliche status more rapidly than most similar words in 
our professional jarg n. Nevertheless, there is some meaning there. 

When I ask myself what would be relevant to the young people at this 
school, I reach an impasse very quickly . It is hard to know what is relevant. 
Certainly it ties to moH< •*io n . If we wereinsightfujenough to know what the 
prominent motivations are among such young people, then maybe we could 
organize a program of studies in keeping with interest areas. The program 
rniglit look quite unlike the.traditional subject-centered arrangement in these 
schools. 

I mentioned earlier the "leakage" of the building, both inside out and 
outside in The staff walkout in January 1969 took place because the school 
was anTmsafe place m w hich to teach. The Board of Education responded by 
putting guards at the doors, The measure w as to protect teachers and students 
from a range of intruder ty pes It was also to control .tudents coming in and 
going out during the day The guards have helped a hit in keeping invaders 
out of the building, but this move hasn't solved the pupil "leakage" problem. 
Ail outsider (or an insider for that matter) will cause a disturbance at one of 
the doors Door guards come quickly from their posts to help out, leaving 
their own stations unattended Other kids will then open the unprotected 
doors and run out or run in, whichever suits their fancv. 

Administrators and teachers resort to corporal punishment. The chief 
vehicle for control js the swat system. The teachers worked out a scheme to 
improve control following the January walkout. Teachers volunteer to help 
vwith discipline in the "gym balcony," a little area overlooking the gymna- 
sium During free periods kids who have misbehaved, for whatever reason, 
are brought there They queue up outside, both boys and girls, waiting to be 
swatted Teachers take their turns,up there in the gym balcony . Similar disci- 
plinary lineups occur outside of the office dodrs of the three assistant princi- 
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pals, who havejiaddlos or razor straps hanging from their limits If they need 
to use them in the (<orridc)rs\ they do. 

Disciplinary casus are brought first to their door. If the,) or the principal 
are too bus) , in ju\ enile court or at home w ith a case of ner\ es or w hate\ or it 
might be. then the students go to the gy in balcony to get their swats. After 
warcLtht*v.ge> hack to class or study hall or library or get out of (lie building 

I didn't administer corporal punishment. I donjt know whether. I was 
psychologically capable of it. I don't think I could.haw forced my scJL Teach 
er,s on a lew occasions brought students to tn > office One teac her jus{ threw 
them in, .sayiiig "Take charge" and leaving. , 

.There doesn't seem to be any intrinsic motivation. any way of appealing 
to the lilt erest of pupils to stay and learn. So everyone (adults and students; 
adjusts to the corporal punishment routine. No one likes it. no one w ants.it, 
Teachers hate it, the principals hate it. But they ha\e no other alternative. 
They have not been able to chse/oxcr «my better control measure. 

And now about death. There is an astonishing i alloiisness about death 
among the students here. Oik of them had been kilh da few days earlier, lie 
was shot in a car wash (low u the street. I ha\e mentioned the shooting of the 
teaclier. fortunately that did not end in death. There were other shoot outs in 
the neighborhood ending in fatalities. Lester Butler, on m\ first day . sought 
an excuse to attend a funeral. I asked for particulars. Me said. "It's for my 
friend's father. He was killed a week ago lie was shot rii»ht outside the 
school I want to attend the funeral. I'lltome right back aftei it's over." I 
ywroto the excuse. s , 

Lester described the e\ cut w ithout emotion, w ith pla< idness. w ith matter 
of-factne.ss. Death is a par*, of life here* Life is filled with its own brand of 
violence. Its \ioleiue is routine It is not necessarily rac ial It is grounded in 
hate winch feeds upon itself It is cancerous *md spreads and spreads and 
spreads. 

, The cancer of hate is latent w itlun the student body „ You sense its pow cr. 
You sense »t> presence and the prospec t for its release at any moment. You do 
not ktu w w hc'ii it w ill burst forth and c ascade around y on. It is e\ ery w here, it 
is nowhere. Lester sensed that the school w as a powder keu He would e\en 
try to describe it to me in his own way . 

In main w ay s life at this junior high is a c harade. People go about the busi 
uess of routine schooling. Teachers laugh and smile*. They walk through the 
corridors ignoring the row diness. They try .it tunes, half lieartedly . to estab- 
lish .1 hit of order. The administrators take the problem more seriously , they 
shout and cajole and urge and pleaeUThc counselors do their thing. They 
talk with students They describe worlds of glitter and gold. The students 
smiirin and stare and ignore. The counselors' c ubu les. tuc keel aw ay here and 
there, /ire temporary refuges from the storm. 

I was impressed with the door guards. They try. They understand the 
charade. Many of them ha\e played the game for a lifetime They represent 
well thc k male image. They are for the most pait young, strong, handsome 
They arc* on the side of the angels. That is, they try to support the purposes of 
the school- They work closely with teachers and administrative officials. 
They do their job. It involves keeping hoodlums off the street out of the build 
ing. avoiding physical cm ouutcrs but not turning away from them. There is 
no training for their positions. They must everc ise amazing discretion every 
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minute of the dav Must of them e little formal education. But thev have 
established a bond with the professional staff that is harmonious and marked 
h\ mutual respect Katli dav I issued up a silent praver of thanks that thev 
were there. 

Uli.lflo do about this school? *f\nd other similar junior highs in other 
places? An archaic building, a largelv iinc.«ring couimiuiitv, an irrelevant 
program of studies, .istudcmf^opulatiou that is out^of haud,an unprepared, 
overprcssureil staff, a sv mpathetic but essential!} frustrated central admmi>- 
t rat ion, a cits that vv ishes such .schools would.go awav . A proposal from the 
'staff and administrators was to burn the .school down, Destrov it. Get the 
s\iid>ol out of the neighborhood. This was more than a half serious proposal. 

Short of that, what can be done? This question haunted me during m\ 
,sta\. What could be doi'jc? Onlv a few feeble proposals occurred to me. 

I would argue for complctc\building-lcvcl autonomy . The principal and 
faculh 7 slitjuld run the show w ithout ( oncern for other pl.ues.Tlie> should be 
allowed to organize the program of studies w ithout adherence to districtw ide 
curriculum guides and tlfe like The principal should be freetoselect his own 
faculh without reference to certification, lie should look for talented people 
am where and even where. Thev could be found across the street or across 
the nation The principal should build his ow u budget and make internal al- 
locations in terms of the facultv and staffs definition of need. 

More radicalb. I would ask that the principal be *;iv en complete control 
o\ er time Tb.it is. lie should be able to open and close the si hool at w ill. If in 
his judgment events are netting out of hand, he should have the povv^'r — in- 
deed be e\pec ted to ( lose the school (low n for a dav . a vv eek. or a mouth. 
Durum the time the building is ( loscd, all of the adults ,n the school, in co- 
operation with students and coiunmnitv leaders, should focus on the 
problems that are overwhelming them. Thev should develop a problem- 
solving ethos Thev ^should include genuine and substantial neighborhood 
participation. Thev should zero in on questions one In one. work them 
through and seek solutions The state, tlicutv . and the central school adminis- 
tration should aipport but nut interfere \\ hat is required in schools like these 
is a sei of solutions There is "(> justification for keeping the building open 
simply to observe the state code. 

The staff should be kept on during the summer. Give them an air-con- 
ditioned retreat, allow them to plan for the v ear ahead. \\ ork on the program 
of studies, vy>rk on motivation, work on comimuiitv linkage, work on pat- 
terns of staffing, work on everything 

It oc i urnul to Ine that it might be vv ise for the bo> s and girls to be separ- 
ated- have bov s* schools and girls' schools. There are some research data to 
support this recommendation I remembered a studv m Illinois that I directed 
a feu v ears ago There vv e tried to disc over the impact of segregated learning 
Oil achievement \\ e examined a smnll district where \oungsters w ere i ced- 
ing into one junior high si hool out of vv lute s( hools, blai k st hools. and inte- 
grated schools \Vy were interested in such factors as pupil alienation, atti- 
tudes toward sc hoohng. and achievement in the traditional subjec t fields. We 
discovered some significant differences, but the overwhelming difference 
vv as how bov s responded to the learning env iromnents m i ontr »stw ith how 
girls responded 'The box s were getting the short end of the sock on most 
tilings* 
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Systems should (Repress the emphasis on attendance. I would even 
support abandoning compulsorv education for this part of thecttv. Empha- 
size programs of interest and attractiveness, deemphasi/.e regimentation. 
Much of the faculty s energy goes into keeping kids in sclmof. And once in 
school, keeping them in class. Why fight it'** Jettison the pressure toward con- 
trol. Enroll students on the basis of interest only . Such policies \ lolate the rich 
American tradition of education for even one, but whv cam on the charade? 
Why? : ' 

Again I want it understood that I came aw a> from this school with pro- 
found admiration, and respect for the regular principal, the three assistant 
principals, the several counselors, the many teachers, and the man) special 
staff members, as well as the central administration. And I eamcaway witb 
respect for the .students. The adults m the building are struggling fev erishly . 
They are dedicated. They are, in their own way , in love with the school. Hut 
they are shell -shocked, exhausted, and desperate. Thev need help but thev 
are not surirwhat kind of help. And I am not sure. I hav e advanced a few no- 
tions, hut they need careful scrutiny and v considcrahle elaboration. 

It i\clear that vv e hav e no experts in this sort of urban educationally vv here. 
The most expert may be those professionals who are there every cjay en- 
gaging in thefrav Hut thev arc reaching out. and it is for this reason that some 
kind of liaison with univ crsitjes and other sources of ideas is critical. Refined, 
umbilical relationships need to be developed. We are just scratching the sur- 
face at Oh io State No one has the answ er. Am one vv ho thinks he has is a fool. 
\t best there are only partial answ ers pieces of a larger mosaic that could at 
some,point in the future fit together in a more prodiu tiv e fashion than today s 
mosaic. 

There are man> schools in America like the one I have described. We 
don't want to admit it. but there are. And all of us who bear professional 
credentials must carry, that cross. 

Such educational inNtitutions are an indictmcntof presidents and senators, 
of justices and teachers, of governors and legislators. It is ludicrous the vvav 
we behave Our pathetic politicians, wailing and wringing their hands, spout 
ing platitudes and diatribes Thev advance shallow excuses. Thev say that 
hold acts vv ill not find favor With ininaiiied constituencies. And we educators 
stand impotent, frightened, disheveled in the face of such tragedy. 
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Concepts of Bureaucracy 
In Urban School Reform 

by Daniel U. Levine 

The public school is a social system established to delis er good education to 
the students who attend it. Without quibbling about the definition of "*good" 
education, let us assume that one major component is a minimal level of 
academic .skills needed to compete successfully for rewarding employment. 
By this measure, many urban schools are unequivocally failing. 

At another level of generality . most people would agree that t; major goal 
of the public school is to leach students skills and attitudes needed for I earn: 
ing outside the .school and for living satisfying lives as adults. Without imply* 
ing that the schools in and of themselves can be held solely responsible for 
solving all the .critical problems of urban society, it would be ludicrous to 
argue that most urban schools are succeeding in preparing students to live 
wisely and well in the bright new world (or, if you prefer, the new dark ages) 
of metropolitan complexity, to wit. dropouts, co pouts, thro wonts, flunk outs, 
tupcouts. and freakouts littered all over the metropolitan landscape. . 

Thus, whatever else one may sa> about them, urban schools today gener* 
all) are not functioning as outstandingly effeetise deliver) s) stems in terms 
of some of their major purposes. 

Roots of the Problems % 

To understand whs urban schools'frcqucntiy are notdeliveringadequate 
education, it is best to begin b) recognizing that they are bureaucratic institu- 
tions in the classic meaning of the term as defined by Max Weber and other 
nineteenth-century sociologists. That is, both within the school and within the 
larger ed ncational system of which it is a part, roles are defined impersonal!) , 
numerous rules and expectations are codified to fit each role within a hicrar* 
eh) of other roles, and fitness to fill a role is defined with reference to techni- 
cal training.and previous experience thought to be necessary to carry it out 
properly.' 

So far so good The urban school is conceived in an effort to use rational 
planning and technical competence in the task of educating masses of citizens 
in an urban society. Where did it all go wrong? 

Basically . jhe urban school, as it is now organized and operated, is a victim 
of the same forces and problems that are generating failure in other rational 
bureaucracies such as hospitals, social welfare agencies, industrial corpora- 
tions, the military , and municipal sen. ice departments, it is not just in educa- 
tion^ hat reformers are concerned with impros ing the structure and perform- 
ance of urban delis cry systems. Among the most important of these |>*obleins 
are institutional complexity and overload, goal displacement, deficiencesin 
communications and decision-making processes, and .social and psycho- 
logical distance between client and institution. 

Tills listing is not offered as an exhaustive catalogue of all the logically 
exclusive dysfunctions that rational bureaucracy is heir to. but it does call at* 
tention to some of the critical issues that reformers must specifically take into 
account in endeavoring to rebuild and revitalize urban schools. 
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Institutional complexity and onrload refers to the tendencv for institu- 
tions to be ineffective when »heir internal .structures are too complicated to 
allow for adequate communications, or \\ hen v t!ie external frameworks in 
winch the} function are rendered inoperable l>\ having too large a Jmrdcii 
placed oiithcm. In other words, the growingcomplcMtv uf industrial societv 
tends to make c\xistuig organizational structures and networks obsolete. Part 
of the problem is that a message- retranslated 10 times islikclv to be consider 
abl\ more garbled than one transmitted direct!) to its recipient. Or. as was 
illustrated in the recent telephone crisis in New York Cit\ ,tlie\ohuiK'of uies- 
>agcvmav shiiplv o\erw helm a\ ailable cojmimmcatious channels, making it 
nccess.irv to tear out much of the existing s\«.tem and replace it with new sub- 
systems* more adequate for the load. 

Similar diffic ulties arise because umltipl) mgthr lav its of umiplexih that 
"exist in an organization tends to increase the number of [Hunts. it w Inch voted 
interests can counter orgauization.iLgoals. In part, a complex institution be- 
comes more \ iilncrahle tods sf mictions inereb because there are more places 
w here things can go w n>nn just as one comma out of place in a complicated 
computer program was responsible for the failure of a miilti iiullioii-doll.ir 
1 space probe, 

In ad(/*5oii. adding laser upon layer to the organizational .structure of 
modern societv leads the iudi\ idual to jieneiv e the structure and his experi- 
ence in.it as artificial and unreal Whether exemplified m the curriculum of 
the school, w hie li becomes further and further remos ed from (tails life, or iii^ 
the impersonal liumminu of the Corporate State's computers, the b\- 
products of complexitv become too abstrac t to be believed. The result, as 
Ortega > Casket proplu ticallv foresaw in Man and Crisis, is an exploding re- 
jection of institutions and the philosophic presuppositions that undcrgird 
them. The whole complex structure begins to totter and topple under its ow n 
weight. 

Associated w ith the problems of institutional compli xitv and on erload are 
.those of iitjdi dis plan tin nt in the operation of lame scale rational bure.uic ra- 
cies. Since bureaucratic organizations ha\e been established to impose a 
degree of order on an otherwiseuuplaiiaedand chaotic ens iroiunent, there is 
a certain drive toward pennaucucv and self perpetuation at tin* heart of ra 
tioiial bureaucrat > W hen the goal of self perpetuation begins to outweigh 
other purposes, u chavconetvpcif goal displacement. A second t\ pe occurs 
w hen staff members become more com erned w ithor adept at retaining their 
positions than w ith furthering the organization's stated goals. An example of 
the first tv pe of goal displ.u emeiit is the museum or art nailers that e\ aluates 
itself in teruisof the number of people w ho pass through its turnstiles. The ad- 
ministrator who devotes much of his time to making his unit look good to Ins 
supcrordinates is an < sample of the second, ft must be emphasized that goal 
displacement is not so much a result of the dishonorable intentions of human 
beings as ofinstitutioii.il tendein icstovv ard regulari/uigthe organization's re- 
sources and seniles. Donald J. Widower has illustrated some of these 
tendencies in education as follows: 

The age-grade placement of students, the division of the 
curriculum into subjects in com pan v with the all-important 
schedule that parallels this div isiou. and the classroom arrangement 
itself, are forms of routinization that speak to the massiv c logistic mi! 
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educational organization. They make the enterprise more 
manageable, tfiat is. thev function to channel, order, and regularize 
the manner in vv Inch the organization -attends and processes its 
clients. 

At the same time, such routini/ation reduces the likelihood of in- 
struction geared to variations in client characteristics, since proce- 
dures th at accommodate unusual or unique client requirements are 
apt to he disruptive. 

A quite tangible routmized structure is found in the report card, 
perhaps the most common for nal communication of the school to 
its patrons. An important feature of this document is that it calls 
attention", to student defects, not to those of the school. No one is ever 
informed that a student is not up to par because he had the misfor- 
tune to draw ,i poor teacher, or because the curriculum is indifferent 
or unsuitable* Id consequence, the organization is protected and the 
responsibility for barren performance is placed squarely on tin* 
.client. 1 

Since an organization is most likely Jo be deflected from its reasons fof 
existing vv hen pertinent information on tv hat is really happening is not avail 
able to decision makers and clients at tin* right time, deficicncU \ in i omnia 
meat ions and dct /'won making, proi (.sua arc closely related to the phenome- 
non of goal displacement. Main interrelations betvv ecu inadequate commii 
locations, uninformed decision making, and organizational dv sanctioning 
are vividly illustrated jlu a series of essays by the British writer C Xorthcote 
Parkinson, as vv ell .is in anecdotal records of urban schools such as Del Kauf- 
man's Up the Down Staircase. 

One major impediment to communications and decision makmgthat.il 
read} has been mentioned is die simple multiplication of hierarchical levels 
vv ithoiit corresponding adjustments to insure that the right information flovv.s 
up and down the hierarchy to the right people at the right time. The most 
obvious immediate response* to this problem is to reduce the number of 
hierarchical levelsat vvhuh LoiiiimiMcatinus can be slowed or distorted and 
to allow Tor more fluidity in locating decision making authority at differing 
levels in accordant e vv ith ty pes of decisions to be made. W hen adequate ad 
litstinents .in* not made, institutions oftciuontinuc to fim< t ion largely as they 
did in the past, cv en though the env iroiiment has changed drastic ally and has 
outdated many of their operational rules and regulations. 

StHial and f)\yiho}onnal di\tamv belueen client and organization not 
only contributes to poor communications within an organization but also in 
t reases the likelihood that the organization vv ill serv e goals other than that of 
providing serv ices to its clients. \\ hen the people vv ho staff an organization 
and the people it serves have divergent values and personal histories, staff 
members and clients may not view the claims and expectations they press 
upon one anot hi r as ! gitimate and acceptable. \\ ithoiit a modicum of shared 
social experience and common psychological space* between staff and 
clients, role incumbents may tend to place personal interests sir lias tenure in 
the* job over the interests of clients, and clients may be unwilling or even 
unable to utilize the institution's resources as they vv ere intended to be used. 
Thus, reduction of social and psychological distance betvv ecu school person- 
nel on the one hand and students and parents on the other is imperative if 
urban .schools are to bee nine more effective institutions. This problem seems 
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to be growing as critical in predominant!)* middle-income schools .is it 

already has become ur low income schools injUL^Hiiier-titv.-, -- — - 

|Vjrh;4 |iUhtt4»ost logical av a"* to7efluc e social and psvcholomc.il distance 

between organizations and their clients is to increase the clients' participa- 
tion in decision making processes w ithm .in organization. Althoimh the term 
"participatory democ rac> " recenth has bee ome something of a slogan, it is a 
concept that can do nine h to help rebuild and reuiv ignrate urban schools. 
Participation of clients, as well as wider participation of emplovees in deci- 
sion making processes, can help to make an organization set in less complex 
and can contribute to the beneficial flow of information and feedback. 141 
both these wavs participation can enhance an institutions legitiiuacv and 
minirni/e tendencies toward goal displacement. 

The difficulties in\ol\ed in uvercoininu bureaucratic d\ shmctioiiing 
should not be niiiniiu/ed I'ur example, leductngtlic nmiiberofhierarchic.il 
levels |t i ml providing for more client and staff participation 111 decision 
making easil) generate uew^rTrrs of goal displacement and additional com- 
munications distortion The mtrochiction of technological!) advanced com- 
munications processes and equipment inav increase the psv etiological 
distance between clients and staff or between staff members at different 
levels of the organization Tims i».mis in one direction frequent!) seem to 
entail losses in other directions, ami reform minded administrators end np 
coiifroiitiuuwh.it u.av turn out to be almost insoluble dilemmas. The prob- 
lems of rcbuildinu urban schools are not about to be solved through the ap- 
plication of a few irjib generalizations 

Much mure could be said about an\ or all of these themes and their impli- 
catinns for urban schools. The December 1970 issue of the KAPPAS'* for 
example, was devoted to the specific topic of ace ountabilit}. which is hti- 
uiatelv tied to the larger topic of organizational civ sfiuu turning m the 
schools Manv variations on these themes can and should be explore;! tn rc- 
desiinium educational programs as well as in tlieorv and research on urban 
education Decentralization, commumt) control, performance contracting, 
voucher plans, and other topics could be frintfullv examined .it length in 
terms of the cone ept of biireauc r.ic v The foe us in this issue, how ev er. is on 
the rebuilding of the urban school as an institution, and these related topics 
are introduced on)\ incidental!) as the) bear on the focus Jt is apparent that 
new Wavs of looking at and organizing bureaucracies .ire needed if urban 
schools are to grapple successful!) w ith the mv r lad problems that beset them 
on all fronts Several such perspectives selected from among the mail) that 
might be included in a longer article are reviewed in the nevt section.* 

New Perspectives on Bureaucracy 

One useful way to highlight differences between newer .ind more tiadi 
tioiial approaches to bur< altera tic oig.uuzation is to distinguish, as Bertou 1 1. 
Kaplan does, bet w eeu rational, ef fic lenc v oriented bureauc rac v and "dev el- 
opuient" bureauc rac v ' The latter, according to Kaplan, is an organization 
w hose in a|or concern is with development.. is contrasted with an overbearing 
emphasis on efficiencv This does not mean, of course, that development 
bureauc racu's are unconcerned with efficient), obv ioiisK . the question of 
utilizing resources ecomoiiicall) cannot simplv be ignored. Uhat the term 
does suggest is that some organizations have as their predominant uoal the 
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"management of change that is. the direction of efforts to alter the basic 
pattcru(s) of a way of life" rather than a more direct focus on the attain- 
• ment of predetermined output goals, 1 

Organisations that must put emphasis on development before it is pos- 
sible to make much progress in satisfying efficiency criteria include those m 
which paramount importance is attached to socialization of clients into new 
roles. Socialization goals arc overriding when the organization is not in a 
position to achieve its output goals because it is not able to work effective!) 
with its clients. Examples cited by Kaplan include organizations functioning 
in environments in whicJi social disorganization and disintegration are wide- 
spread and organizations heav ik, constrained by ^enduring child-rearing 
frustrations, motivational problems, learning problems, problem-solving m- 
ade< uacies, etc"^ Urban schools, it should be evident, are (or should be) 
parti, ularly good examples of development bureaucracies inasmuch as their 
first imperatives are to socialize students in productive learning role.s and to 
reduce incongruence between chentand institutional expectations. It isea>> 
to conclude that this m turn requires a more "client-centered' approach, but 
to leave the matter at that is harmful, because doing .so allows the naive to 
conclude that problems can be solved simply by being humane to clients 
(e.g., love and respect the child and give him something called "freedom"). 
The thesis of this article and indeed of this issue of the KAPPAS however is 
that the real challenge is Jo reorganize and reform existing organizations so 
th.it institutional structures and processes^ichie*. e the goal without reiving 
solely on the good intentions of professionals or other staff personnel. 

Orion F\ White has spelled out somc*of the implications of this position for 
administrative '.truetares within bureaucratic organizations. He argues 
cogently that a client centered orientation is most likely to be achieved.and 
maintained bv allocating authority to roles in accordance with "functional 
necessity." Authority relations, in this type of organization, are "lateral 
instead of vertical," and staff relations are specifically organized in accord- 
ance with the principle' of "non dominance. ^Structurally . such an organiza- 
tion "operates w ith overlapping administrative roles, in that one person may 
be over another in one functional area buf under him in another area. " fl The 
primary purpose of these adjustments is to make it less likely that traditional 
efficiency criteria and rigid hierarchies will obscure the "helping relation" 
and lead to segmental treatment of the client. 7 

Eugene Litvv ak and I lenry J Mey er hav e carried this ty pe of analysis still 
further in an important theoretical paper titled "A Balance Theory of Co- 
ordination Between Bureaucratic Organizations and Community Primary 
Groups " H Litvv a k and Meyer l>egin by reje .ting the notion that bureaucracies 
(such as the school) and primary groups (.such as the family) should be 
v ievv ed as "alternativ e means for the achievement of most goals." They acjmit 
" # . that bureaucracies and primary groups (such as the family). should he viewed 
as "alternative means for the achievement of most goals." They admit that 
bureaucracies and primary groups have "unique social functions" and char- 
acteristics that make them "incompatible" and even "antithetical" in some 
respects, but they also believe that the two kinds of social units must perform 
complementary functions if there is to be "optimal" social control and goal 
achievement. Hence thev conclude that there should be "close communica- 
tion between these two forms of organizations" and that one of the major 
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tasks of oru.tiu/atton tlu or\ is to m It i t tin must smtahh t «m h «Iiu.il tin; im t li 
aniwns" to arhiexe propel h.dume ' 

Mthouuh the aruunn nt in l.itu.tk .tin! \It \ei\ paper is subtlx tit \< !op< d 
at tintiii ^reah r length, fur (In pur post s of tins t sna\ it is stiff u it nt tot iiiphu 
>l/t iiitphi.it tolls pt rtiiit nt to tht topit of n building urban si hools ( )l Npt t i.il 
interest .in tin ir t oiielusioiis t out t ruing I > organization^ \ otifroiited Willi 
tle \i.llit families or m ighhorhood groups" and hem e hi mrd o f "some 
rti<*c li.tiiiMii of i oordm.ttioii tti.it permits t omiuuiiit atioii o\er mki.iI 
distant t ". ami 2. organizations \ niifrontt tl b\ liotli distant and supporting 
primar\ groups" and linn i in 111*1 d of a r.uigt of t oordiliatmg iihcImii 
isms "* Tin iitncriih < l< 1111 ntan st hoo! with .1 partit ulaib alienated t 011 
stitneiit v proh.thk 1 onies 1 lost st m t tint ation to fitting tie first situation, tin 
^iH ^diLj jsK * urban high xhtml is a 191ml examph of the set oiid 
In the lirst situation. I.itwak and \le\ er t out hide, emphaus should he 
pi.u < tl oil I , working w ith lot al opinion leaders in the t hent 1 1 inniiil \ . 2i 
tit It gating fum tions .is mm h as possible to assoi i.itcd groups \\ ith presuin 
unlv bettt r att < ss to prim.tr \ units antongt In uts. \, a "settlement house". ip- 
pro.u h that lot att s pli\sn al fat ihtn s and serutts in the t hent t oinuiuiiit) 
and make s t hain't .mi nts a\ ailubh to work then . ami t> .1 "tletat hed-espert" 
approat li that gut s professionals 111 tin organization rt l.itixt autoiiom\ " to 
partit ipaTe diret tlx 111 tin* affairs of external pruiiarx groups " 

In tin Mtoiitl situation, emphasis should |>< plated 011 selecting a 
utuatioiialb appropriatt iui\turt of tin t ooitlinatuig met haiiisius tlest ribt tl 
aln>vt plus tr.tditnui.il rational hurt ant r.ttit 1 oortlm.itiiig at it t h.tiiisins sue h 
a> L sponsorship * *f \oluntar\ assm i.itions bringing organization personnel 
and t lients together 111 .1 formal set fum {eg. l'T\sj. 2j ufjjizatioii as a 
ion in ton nit sm nm r" of an imii\ ulu.tl w ho is regnlarb a tin uiht r of both the 
oru.un/atitfN antl tin pr am.tr \ group .e g . the t hihh. \> ittili/atioii of formal 
authority as a basis for t ommuim ahng \\ ith external priinar) groups", ami 
1' euiplov iiit-nt o( mass t oiiiiiiunit ations media as a means to influence 
prunarv groups 

Tin final point 111 I .if w ak ami Me\ er's paper is one it \\ 011 It! pa\ us \\ ell hi 
ket p in mmtl in t tint .itn.n \ftt r iiutuigtli.it soim organizations lia\ e a better 
bast th. in otht rs for linking to tin tui.imiiuit\ . the authors point out that "if ttn 
itrtittinztittuit in uat \* If t oum iuiis fthinit i/> t ininluuttin» nu t httnistns" utaht s 
atlthtL tin 11 it will tend to t oinmuuit att with prmiarx unjups u<jim the 
toiiiiiioii nit sst nm r ami tht opinion Itath-r met hauisins. het aiise these 
met haiiisiiis tit \t lop inforuialK ami rt mure little or no initiative from the 
oru.tiii/.ttiun ' T This is prt t iselx uf t nurse, w hat has happened 111 <;dm ation. 
Must pulilit st hools ha\t rt lit tl tin tin 1 hiltl .intl una few v istMe, presmuahU 
influeiitiah pt rsoiis m tin tomuuimtx for ^ ummunn.ittoiis w itlt «. oiistihieiit 
priinarv uruups That aluht atinu respotisilulitx in this wax has led to the 
l>ankr*nptt \ ol tiiaiix urban st hools is h,irt!l\ open to tpiestion 

( 'omiTients and Conclusions 

The material in the first set tiun id this artit le siiUUests th.it efforts to re 
form or ban st hools should I > .no 1 to rebuilt I them as less t ouiplt \ institutions 
and or eijuip t In nts ami staff w ith better w a\ s to handle institutional toin 
pit \it\ . 2> ret hit t sot 1.1I ami ps\ t holouit a! distant e bet \\ eeii t hent s ami the 
institution partn ul.uh b\ mt reasim; student .unl parent partit ipahon 111 
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decision makinu. and h prowth spec i.fu alb fur additional information feed- 
huck'in even aspect of tin* operation of the school 

Tlie material on concepts of burcaucrac\ suwiests tli.it I , urban schools 
should plate major t mph.tsi> on nan mm tin cooperation of ilieirt In uN rather 
than first ^siuu traditional t ffiu< nc\ i rite na to allocate institutional roicsatid 
assess institutional processes. 2* tins t\pe of c lient-t entered, scmcc 
' orientation is most lik( U to In utlutwd and maintained when authortt) is 
allocated lateral!) ratlu r than liieran hit alb and organizational structure sari 
experimental and fluid rather than fixed and permanent, and .\ t urban 
educators should self const loiisb select a situation specific mixture of 
outreach t\pcas will as^raditioiial communications mechanisms to coordi- 
nate the work (if the school and the external prim. » uroups u hose t oopcra- 
tion is required to aJhiexe the uoalx of education 

Some related points that should be made c otic crmm* the rebuilding of 
urban schools in ueneral and inner tit \ schools in particular an* 

1 Makiuuauthoritx relations in a s( hoolorsi hool district hss"\ertical"iii 
order to plate certain in ccssar") dec isiou makum pou ( r> and responsibilities 
in the hands iif staff numbers who work direct!) uith clients has little to do 

* explit ilk x\ ith "deuioc ratic " admuiistr.ition t u hate\ er that is>. \s Fiedler has 
\liou iiiii an important but frMiucutb imiored stud\ on h aderslup. situations 
rjiat are hiuL 1 . problematii for .in tiruan./atioii^reatc a need for adminis- 
trators who suppb reLitixeb "structured" leadership x% To put It uiiMI). 
urban schools toda\ are hiiihb problematic institutions t 

2 For this reason, outstandinu administratis c leadership is b\ far the 
most important xariablt netcs\ar\ for suc(cssful n form in urban m hools. 
Successful inner t it\ schools iu\ .inabb ha\ e partu ularb outstanding Iwnlcl- 
tng administrators t\ ho absolute h n fust toeuuam in bu/eaiitratit u lines of 
anv sort r * . 

\ riietfitic.il important of tin huildum prmc ipal isclost !v linked to the 
ilu rished dnam of niche iduah/attoii of uistnu tion.l)u tin one hand it is an 
ob\ loiis^ruth that uistruc tioii fur di>.ul\ .mt.med students t aiiuot possihl) be 
successful without Vu!i\nhiah/< d diamiosis and prestriptiou of students' 
strengths and weaknesses On tlu other hand it is also a truism that uidi- 
' \ itluali/etl instruction has >e Idom been annexed m st hools an) w here in flic 
Tuited Slates Out tlmm that outstandinu inner-tit) aihmiiistr.itors ha\ e m 
toinuioii is that tin \ oruaiii/c their st hools so that, methods and materials 
ac htalh an uttli/i d to tndix iduah/( instrut tion aiuj then insist that iiothmu - 
btr^t nothing w ill Ik allow i d to pre\» ut at I in lenient of this uoal X'isitorsto 
their se hools tain xpet t to In .tr of such uu tdeutsas the follow um tw o reports 
from limisualh successful sc|ioo|> 

• "\|\ Umc ln;r% were supposed to be attending a district w ule 
*> workshop that summer but w e found the\ ( ould not a< lue\ e an\ - 
3lmiU in these larue groups so I pulled tlu m our and hrcuiuhj|!K s u:iL 



hat k to the si hool to w ork m small uroups on platinum for tmsfiexfi? 
war" . y&l* >S 

. * "Our excellent new programmed rcadum materials w^ffttj?^ 
workiim^\er\^\eU. numb .bee au\e teat h* rs'and aitles had no spate 
to \\ ork timet her. on plaiiiium or to meet w ith students indie iduallx 
> or"UiS mall "Uroups So the print tp.il iiu revised ( lass si/e the central 
f ** (fffic e ne\er found nut - in order to free space, for this purpose 
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2(iO * The Dvvmj of I 'rban Education 

• «• 

I. Much of (lie print ipal\ leadership mcs Jihshmg lateral authorit) rein 
huiis tan be discussed in terms of wli.it lit' does to provide rath part) (l.r . 
teachers, students, parents* with a firm power base in school decision 
making, ();itc with group is in a position to^tand up and sa) . "I know from 
direct experience tli.it the \*av wt are doing things is not w orkmg and I insist 
it be changed." the orientation in the si hoolhei oint sunt of sob ing problems 
rather than keeping the lid on or sweeping them under tin run In a sutct ssfnl 
inner ut> school, in other words. "End the nonsense" is the operating theme 
not just of the principal out of ever} interest uronp. 

I rbuii schools should lie limit up of (or broken tlow n into, small, rela 
U\y\\ autonomous operating units It is not important whether functional 
units are referred to as "houses/" "^rade le\ els." "families." ' iiiini-braiithcs." 
or some other term, as loin* as authorit) ant! rcsponsibilitx are located 
priinaril) at tin unit lewl and units are supplied with the resources and 
supporting services neccssar\ to carry tint their tasks 

ft The crucial factor in making use of promising practices from a>uotht r 
school is to make sun th.it the organizational structure of the ret fixing 
institution is tlcsigut tl to implt meut the iuuo\ ation t fft t ti\ cl\ . For example, 
tjii receiving striuturt must be modified to insure i outitmous feedback 
at russ^luerarcliicd lev t K to munmi/e ps\t hologit al distance between staff 
and clients, .uitl to maintain^ i In ut centered ser\ ue uric ntata>E. Otherw iV\ 
promising prat tit es borrowed citli. r etlec tit al!\ or as a total package from 
outside sonrt es are not going to make \er\ iiuieli difference 

7 I'rban st hools arc not going to be rebuilt aseffct ti\t institutions I in (ess 
we first >weep the deck of.t \isting organizational strut tnres and prattites 
that const tutt fundamental obstacles to (lit attamuit ut of edntatiou.il goals. 
\s Morris J, mow it/ points <>itt in the follow mg artit le. specialists and teth 
nologists |ia\ t .1 \ ital and indispc tisahlt part to pla> in reforming urban edu 
i ation. but piling umrt spt t tahsts antl lit w let hnologies on top of an alrcath 
overloaded institutional striuturt will toiupotmtl rather than allcwatc our 
problems \\ hat all this boils tlow n to is the old rule of first things first and 
tin first pnoritx in urban « tint ation is to introdut e new concepts of oruani/a 
tiou antl hurt ant rat \ that ciitph.isi/c tin t rt .(lion of authentic iiistitnPou.il 
t oinmuuitu's. si. that specialization ami tetlmniut .tre not plugged into es rf 
seiitiu!lv M (I\sfuiietioiinl vessels 

LiuphaMs in most of tin following art it It sis plated on thetliffic ult prat ti 
i al profit ins t in oiiiitt retl in building or rt building an institution antl on the 
initial divisions made tu solving them In describing specific problems 
ni\ol\rd in imph in* utmg t fft cti\e programs in urban st hools. tin authors 
show how tht mm t pts rv\ lew rd in this artit le are being applied in tlif ferent 
w avs m differt nt si hoois I hopt this t ouibiu.it ion oft out eptital aii.il> sis and 
practical t \.imples will prow useful for leathers and administrators im 
pahent to rebuild their own schools 
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The Decoy of Urban Education 



2. Examples of other perspectives tii.it it was iu>t possible to include hi this article in- 
clude Warren Benuis's writing tin post bureaucratic, temporan organization and 
Kenneth Parsons** analysis of needs-cvcliug organizations 

3. Herton II Kaplan. "Notes on a Non \\ eberian Model of Bureaucrat) The Case of 
Development Bureaucrat v." Admmistrutn < Stwim Quarto rht, December I96S. pp. 
•171*83. 

4. //m/.. p. 172. ♦ " • 
3. IbUL p. 

6. Orion F White. Jr .'Tin Dialectical Organization. An Alternative to Hiire.iutr.it >,"" 
Public Administration HrvU'u . Januar\ -February 1969. p, 3& 

7. nW., pp. 36.37. - 

5. Kugene l.itwak and llenrs J. Nhjer. ' \ Balance Thenr> of Coordination Between 
Bureaucratic Organizations and Commuuit) I'muarv Cnnips.'\\(/imm\/ru7iu ,S< wiui 
Quar(crly w June 1966; pp, 31-58. 

9 IbUL [>\y 36. >S hi effect, Litw.ik and Meter reject the arguments of social analysts 
such as K\ erutt Hieiuer and l\ an IIIit.li \\ ho suggest that noiitogmttv e goals should ha\ e 
little place in the .schools, since the) .ire more effectis el\ achieved in primars group 
settings {Altvnwtit ism Edmution, 1968 69. Ciiernavata. Mexico. Central Intercul- 
tural Documentation. 1970) and of psychologists like J. M. Stephens \ Thv Pun ess of 
Schooling, New York Molt. Binehart and \\ inston. 1967 > who believe that schooling m 
UKxIern educational hure.iucracie> is too far renins ed from re.il life to be effective in 
interesting more than a minorit) of the >onng in abstract academic studies. Although 
there is no space in thisessa} to weigh all the arguments for and against these points of 
view, it at least can be said that unless existing educational bureaucracies „.e signifi- 
cant!) transformed, and unless this rebuilding includes new mechanisms for coordina- 
tion and comiiiumcatio/i with primary groups in the urban community .observ rssuth 
as Hieiuer. Mich, and Stephens prohahK will be proved right b\ default 

10. IbUL pp. 51,52 

1 1. IbUL pp 39. 12. 52. 53 

12. IbUL pp 10 11.50.33 

13. IbUL pp 57 

II Fre<l \ Fiedler. \\ Contiugetic\ Model of Leadership Kffeetis eness." in L. 
BeYkowit/. etl . ,\dt atu t \ in Expvru;** nfal Si.. »<s! Psyt hohtutj. vol I *New >ork Aca- 
<lemie Press. 196-1) 

1 5 Bussell C Doll Yarwtton\ .\tnonu inner Citif KU m< ntarif S< hooh < Kansas Cit\ . 
Mo. Center for the Studs of Metropolitan Problems m Kdutation. 1969) 
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j\.s every well-informed educator knows by now, the public annually tells 
us, via the Gallup polls published in the KAPPAN, that discipline is the most 
seriotis public school problem. Only once in the first 12 polls was another 
problem given first rank. That was in 1971, when "how to pay for the schools'* 
topped Ahe list. (Interestingly enough, discipline ranks, a poor second to 
school financing [33.2% vs. 62.2%] among membersof Phi Delta Kappa polled 
with the same question in 1980). j, j 

I have chosen Edward A. Wynne*s 44 Behind the Discipline Problem: Youth 
SuicideMsa Measure of.Alie nation" ( January 1978) from a score of candidates 
to head this section. It was an anchor piece in a special KAPPAN titled "The 
Problems of Discipline andyiolence in American Education." 

More than mast authors, Wynne gets behind the symptoms and searches 
for causes of the behavior that school authorities consider unacceptable. Thus 
he would suggest that tvp worry more about the sources of ]ohn Hinckley s 
alienation than about ways of punishing him.* Wynne* s recommendations 
consider the schools as a system, we wont get far, he believes, by limiting our 
attention to classroom gimmicks and the cookbook approach to discipline 
problems. / 

A social psychologist with training in law, Wynne brings a remarkable 
dedication as well as an unusual background to his subject. He is in fact so 
intensely concerned with elements in modern society that account for disci- 
pline problems in the young that he has founded a journal. Character, to 
pursue the inquiry begun in his KAPPAN article. Now three years old, 
Character appears to have won an audience. It continues to attract founda- 
tion support, Wynne edits and publishes the journal with the help of his wife, 
while sewing as professor of education in policy studies at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago Circle. 

Another Wynnt article, "Looking at Good Schools," was chosen for pub- 
lication in the January J981 Diamond Jubilee KAPPAN. 

The other article in this section discusses appropriate responses to student 
misbehavior in an era when teacher authority is severely circumscribed. The 

* Aside from the lesser job specifications, why do we now have so many young 
American* who are more ambition* to assassinate a President than to be ant '/ tie net 
an mistier to that qitestion.and understand it. perhaps we Will hate a keif to curriculum 
reform. 
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author, Thomas 11 Sit Daniel, is (lira tor of tin MAUI program at Conurse 
College in Spartan! mrg. Stmth Carolina^ and hi ad of its Dwision of Edm a 
turn. Just turm d UK lu has alnadij t ontrdaitt d tit statu 25 edm at tonal \our 
nal.s and has gi^tn dttzms of it t>rksln>ps on stu h topu s as w hool dm inline 
and school law. iAnotlu r ,\/< Daniel art it le for the KAPPA X. "The Tern Iter's 
Ten Coirtmandim tits." uas a strong tamlidate for this anthology, but. he 
came it deals it ith n < < at ( hangi s in lau , it may soon become dated } 

Problems with t laswoom control- art tin -most- frequent cause of failure 
among fledgling tt at hers. Can tan In r preparatory tourscs based upon 
works liki thosi of Wynne and Sit Darnel help tin m signifuantbj? This re 
mams an out n qui stum. Ihit it is qmti pos>ibh that'tlist iplme" u ill slam day 
become a respectable academic discipline 
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Behind the Discipline Problem: 

Youth Suicide as a Measure of Alienation 

by Edward A. Wynne 

In thh profoundly disturbing article* Mr. Wynne sets himself 
four tasks: 1) to show how Americans are failing to intenfate the 
individual and his social institutions, 2) to analyze the dis-inte- 
grating effects of modern formal education, 3) to discuss the 
consequences of youth alienation, amL4)Josugge n Lwhat correc- 
tives educators-may apply. 

There is a widespread public perception that "discipline" is the major prob- 
lem facing modern education. It has been solisted in eight of the nine annua I 
Gallup Polls of public attitudes* toward the schools taken between 1969 and 
1977. 1 fowever, the professional literature on education does not fair I) reflect 
this fact T Discipline is not ignored as a topic, but it is apparently not a matter 
of high concern. 

Ironically, there is a -great deal of scientific data that amply support the 
public's view of the primacy of discipline— or lack of it— as a problem. True, 
these data do not deal directly vv ith trends in student conduct Avhile in school. 
They; do, however, reveal a number of long-range trends toward increasing 
disorder, anger, and despair among American adolescents. Essentially, these 
dnta reveal certain adolescent conduct and attitudes that can be character- 
ized as symptomatic of increasing youth alienation. While not all of this alien - 
ationls reflected in acts of "indiscipline," it is understandable that laypersons 
should use the nontechnical term "discipline" to articulate their sense that 
something is profoundly wrong with many children and adolescents. 

The data not only portray increased alienation, they also raise important 
questions about the continuing vitality of American society. After all, that 
vitality ultimately depends upon the ability of adult-opeiated institutions 
such as schools to rear children and adolescents to become ef fectiv e and com- 
petent adults. The data suggest that the proportion of youths maturing into 
such competence may be steadily declining. 

This article. will present relevant data about contemporary youth aliena- 
tion and offer an interpretation and prescription. Unfortunately, data 
showing trends cannot always be current. The basic facts are collected 
through elaborate counting systems, and there is necessarily a time lag in re- 
porting and publication Still, in view of the long-term, incremental patterns 
disclosed, 1 one would have to be extremely optimistic to suppose that up-to- 
-date data would re! veal dramatic reversals. 

Data About Youth Conduct 

Between 1950 and 1973 the annual suicide rate of white youths between 
the ages of 15 and 19 increased 171?, from 2.8 deaths for each 100,000 to 7.6.' 
No other age group had so high a rate of increase. During these same y ears the 
overall white suicide rate increased by only.lS?. (Sec Figure I.) Obviously , 
the 15-to- 19 suicide rates are not yet as high as the rates for older groups. In 
the past, younger persons, embedded in family life, have always had lower 
suicide rates than older persons However, in our era we are confronting the 
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In order to portray long- range trends, the above chart displays national 
suicide rate* for three age groups. 1) the total white population, 2) white 
males aged 15 to 24, and 3) white males aged 15 to 19. Suicide data are not 
conveniently available for the 15 to 19 age group before 1950, hence the rate 
for that group has only been graphed for 20 years. Note that increases in rates 
for the 15 to 19 age group have been an important eleuent in the dramatic 
upuard shift in the long-term pattern of suicide rates for the 15 to 24 age 
firoup. 

Fig. I. Suicide rate for selected groups-— U.S., 1925-75 
(Hates are for 100,000 members of population in specified age groups) 
Sources. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics 



phenomenon of a somewhat stabilized adult rate, while the youth rate con- 
tinues to climb. And the fastest rate of climb is among the youngest group, 
those age >5 to 19. As the graph demonstrates, the increase in adolescent 
suicides was relatively steady and incremental. The gradualness of the in- 
crease suggests that it was not directly related to the major political and social 
upheavals of the period. For instance, the rate of climb during the allegedly 
quiescent late 1950s was about the same as the rate of climb during the turbu- 
lent late 1960s. 

Suicide statistics are a reliable measure of comparative changes in the 
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suicide rate, The tabulations reflect the judgments of thousands of local 
health officers and coroners as to cause of death. Sometimes these indis idu.d 
judgments are. incorrec 1. 1 low e\ er, there is no reason to belies e that the h.isic 
random pattern of "incorrectness" that prevailed years ago is not still in 
operation today. 

The absolute number of youths involved in the increase is, fortunate!) , 
comparative!) .small. We have perhaps 3,000 to l,(KX) reported sine ides a ) ear 
among whites aged 15 to 19. This is a minute fraction of our south population. 
But the "problem" has immense symbolic and indicative significance. For 
each identified adolescent suicide, we undoubted]) ha\e other suicides not 
identified as such, attempted suicides that are not tabulated, and youths who 
suffer from serious ansiety or depression but do not attempt suicide. Hence 
the 17 \% increase represents a concurrent 171? increase in general depression 
among our younij people. This increase has occurred at a time u hen naive ob- 
servers would infer that American )ouths, especiall) those from white 
families, "never had it so good." 

There base also been increases in the rate of death by homicide among 
white males aged 13 to 19. In 1939 the rate was 2,3 such deaths per 100.000 
members of the group. That rate steadily increased, so that b) 1969 it was 4.9; 
b\ 1975 it was 8.2. 2 This represents a greater than 2(X)? increase ov er 26 years. 
During j he same period no other age group had a comparable increase in its 
homicide' rate. The highest pre\ ions homicide rate for white males aged 15 to 
19 during the twentieth centur) was 5.2 in 1919. (Incidental!) , the rate for 
black males m the same age .group started from a much higher base, and it 
also lias been rising, but between 1969 and 1975 the black rate l^egan to 
decline. In 1975 it was 17 In general, the black suicide rate is lower than the 
white rate.) 

lake the suicide rate, the homicide death rate probabl) measures other 
events, albeit indirect!) e.g.. woundings, beatings, threats, and the stimula- 
tion of profound fear. There is ever) reason to belies e that such increased 
crimes against the young have general!) been committed by thc^r peers, i.e., 
other white male adolescents. 

There is evidence pf increased drug use by the young. In 1971. 30? of all 
college students surveyed In a national sample reported having used 
marijuana within 30 days of the survey, in 1970, 2H% of a similar sample 
reported such use. And this use and experimentation sometimes include 
other, more powerful drugs. Seven percent of the respondents in the 1971 
sample reported having used cocaine. 1 Again, r t wo successive surveys of na- 
tional samples of "youths" (no ages were given in the report) conducted in 
1972 and 1971 asked respondents about their use of five illegal drugs The 
1974 respondents reported higher levels of usage for all five drugs than did 
the 1972 respondents 1 A 197.} report of the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
also concluded th.it "there is no indication of an) recent decline in the annual 
prevalence of any drug, with the possible exception of psychedelic^. " % 

We do not have statistics about the national lev el of south drug use before 
the late 1960s. Thus the issue of long-term trends in drug use js complicated, 
However, we do have some trend statistics from the late 1960s onward. The 
most thorough statistics cover 3an Mateo Count) (California) students for 
ever) year from 1968 to 1976* San Mateo is an affluent suburban count). It is 
recogm/ed as having relative!) intense drug use aral is. therefore, not typical. 
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PKliCKNTACK OF MAIUJl AXA I SK AMONG MAI.K SAN MATKO COl NT\ 
CAMFOKNIA. HIGH SCHOOL STl DK.NTS KOK TIIK PKIUOI) 1968 TO 1976 
One or wiore rw\ 7Y» or more met Fi/ny or more uses 

in jxist year in /wtf i/eor fn past year 

Year Grade- 9 Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 12 
19«8 27 45 14 26 m na 

1969 .T> .10 2() 34 -na „ :| 

1970 34 :>l 2() .31 It 22 

197 1 44 59 26 43 17 32 

1972 44 61 27 4T) 16 32 

1973 51 61 32 45 20 3* 

1974 . 49 62 3(1 47 20 311 

1975 49 64 30 4o 20 31 

1976 ....... 48 61 27 42 17 30 

Source- San Mateo Count*. Department of Puhhc Health and \\ elfare. Summary He 
port, 1976, Surveys of Student Druu Vsv (San Mateo. Calif. Department of Public 

} Health. 1976). 



Still, there is evidence that trends originating in California tend to spread. For 
example, the 1968 San Mateo levels represent current rates of adolescent 
marijuana use in man) communities. Hie statistics thus provide a potential 
forecasting indicator. The San Mateo statistics on marijuana use among cer- 
tain high school grades are set out in Table I. 

These statistics reveal a stabilization of use at a comparative!) high level 
of intensity Other tabulated San Mateo data reveal stead) increases in .stu- 
dent use of a variety of drugs. Nationally , it is also significant to recall that 
arrests of males under age 18 for narcotics law violations increased I;288?. 
between I960 and 1972/ 

There are also statistics on increased use of alcohol by youths. The San 
Mateo survey reported that the percentage of seventh-grade boys who had* 
begun drinking during the previous year increased from 52$ in 1969 to 72? in 
1973 ITiis increase is consistent with equivalent increases reported in other 
surveys in Duval Count) , Florida, and Toronto, Ontario. And this adolescent 
drinking is not simpl> tasting. In 1974. 2395 of a national sample of youths be- 
tween the ages of Hand 18 reported being drunk four or more times during 
the past year.* ~ 

The increase in drug and alcohol use is obvious evidence of the growing 
drive for speedy gratification among the young— and of an effort to avoid or 
escape the environment around them. Incidentally, since much. of that en- 
vironment consists of their peers, the statistics might also imply that some 
adolescents are finding each other's company less and less pleasant without 
the .support of drugs or alcohol. 

The use- of cigarettes has also increased among the young. Typ.cal data 
disclose that between I969and 1975, in a nationalvsample of females aged 13 
to 17. the proportion of respondents u ho smoked a pack or more of cigarettes 
a day rose from 10? to 39*. 9 

Changes in the area of youth sexual relations have been significant. 
Between i950 and 1975 the estimated number of illegitimate births for un- 
married white females, aged 15 to 19. went from 5. 1 per I.OOOto 1 2. 1. 10 Tech- 
nically, illegitimacy is measured by au entry on a birth certificate -either 
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"married, and to w horn" or N iiniii:irricd/' For main \ ears near!) all births in 
Vmeriea have been registered, and the entr> "married" goes on the certificate 
only if the particular iii.tirieri male is designated. Tims the "estimated" 
statistical shift isan act urate indication thft- increasing proportions of females 
are having babies w ithout being married. » he statistics represent a change in 
the conduct of successive groups of soung males and females. 

This inerea ,e in illegitimacy has occurred during a period characterized 
. by increasing availabilits of contraceptives, abortion, and sexual informa- 
tion Presumably the increase means that voting males are more willing to 
get females pregnant, that soung females are more willing to risk (and ac- 
cept) pregnanes . and that both females and males feel less rcsponsihilit} for 
burdening infants \\ ith tlufhanditaps of being born into a one-parent faiml\ 
consisting of a young and vulnerable mother. 

Another pertinent sex-related change has been the spread of venerea I 
disease among the \oung. Between 1956 and 1974, reported cases of gon- 
orrhea (per 100.000 members of the 15 to 19 age group) rose more than 2007, 
while syphilis increased 100?. " These increases were associated with an in- 
creased availabilits of medicines, treatment centers, and appropriate 
preventive in fori, ation ()b\ionsl>. the increases reflect a grpwth of casual 
/(or promiscuous) sexual relations and in irresponsible attitudes among sex 
partners, .who feel little'conccrn for "protecting 0 one another. 

Some national trend statistics arcasailablcon delinquent*) . Between 1957 
and 1974 the number of delinquents cases per l.(KX) persons aged 10 to 17 
disposed tif l>> American jus enile courts rose from 19.1 to 37J>. ,: Throughout 
the period, the proportion of status offenses (e.g., running aw as and other 
noncriminal conduct) to criminal acts (e.g.. shoplifting, robbery) added 
together to calculate* total delinquent') remained relativel) constant. Drug 
eases were a significant but not central element in the increase. There are also 
statistics for increased antisocial conduct in schools. One surves reported 
that, in the national sample of schools studied, assaults on teachers increased 
S5'J between 1970 and 1973. During the same period the number of weapons 
confiscated from students b\ authorities in the schools surveyed rose bv 

We should also consider the student unrest, building takeover*, and other 
youth disorders of the late I960sand earls 1970s. Occasional student disorder 
has always been a fact of American history, but tin* most recent wave 
ins (Jved a higher proportion of > outh and took more destructis e forms. For 
example, (luring !%9 and 1970 more than S.000 bomb threats, attempted 
bombings, and bombings w ere attributed to student unrest.' 1 In 1970 nine of 
the fop 16 FBI most wanted oersons were south activists, their crimes in- 
eluding murder, bank robbers . and bombing." 1 shall discuss the significance 
of thisoaj^iejdar form of disorder in more detail later. 

I tyaveprT&nted data on a \ariets of self-destructive and other-destruc- 
tive acts committed b\ adolescents from all races'and social classes. In ans 
particular sear one measure mas go up and another down. But if we were 
able to develop ail) ssstcm of accumulating and weighing these measures, 
such a s> stem w onld. I belies e. res eal a steads mi rease in these acts of aliena- 
tion And svhereser comparable statistics are available, the data res eal that 
the rate of increase in \outh alienation is greater than the rate for adults 
Obs iousK , we must look at these acts cnnmlath els rather than diseretels . \\ e 
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TAHI.K2 

IIAVKKFOM) COLLKOK. SAMIM.K MM1M iTKMS FOB 1!!!" 
CLASSKS OF l!M8THK(>rCII I96S 

/Vwcnl "Ve%" 

/ft-rn /952 /.%" W6'i /9ff5 /.%7 

When I was a child I didn't 
care to he a member of a 

crowd or tunic ■ 33 V> 35 38 49 ->S 19 47 

hcould ho happy livin&^fl- 
'alone in a cabin in the woods 

or mountains 23 28 3» .18 33 "35 12 45 

I am a good mixer 77 I!) 48 63 60 58 .3S 43 ' 

I like to go to parties and other 

affairs where then* is lots of J 

loud fun.., ; 65 56 55 53 44 40 3S 10 

At. parties I am more likely to 
sit Jn* myself than to join in t 

with the crowd ; 23 .35 40 27 44 38. 47 50 

M y worries seem-to disappear 
when I get into a crowd of 

lively friends 71 69 73 68 T>S 65 56 55 

If I were in trouble with 

several friends who were 

equally to blame. I would 

rather take the whole blame 
> than to give them away. . . 63 56 50 57 47 43 33 J3 
When a man is with a woman 

he is usually thinking about 

things related to I.er se\ . 2SJ 37 15 27 35 28 36 43 
I enjov reading love 

* stories 55 49 35 25 44 30 18 25 

I like dnimaties SO 74 73 75 60 73 67 65 

I would like to be a singer . 51 47 37 36 33 38 31 23 

shouldirt make .ikolml the issue one > ear. suicide the- next, and so on \ seg- 
mented approach robs us of the chance to recognize the more geueral and 
shocking totaht>-()ur children and adolesc ents are increasingly engaged in 
killing, hurting, and abusing themselves and others. - % 

^Statistics on Changes in Attitudes 

Not sttrpi.singl), changes in >outh conduct have been accompanied b) 
" changes in adolescent attitudes. Some trend data are available lh Between 
19-18 and 1968 sticcessn e freshman classes at I iaverford College in Philadel- 
phia took the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory (MMPI). a short-answer test 
that measures attitudes. Table 2 reports a sample of statistics derived from the 
student answers. The numbers listed for each item represent the proportion 
of students who answered '\es." C!earl>, these data are not up to date, but 
the> do help us to understand shifts in > otith attitudes over a considerable part 

. of the last quarter cent tir> and constitute the most complete longitudinal study 
available. When ue consider more recent data later, a consistent relationship 
between the changes that occurred among the Haserford students anc} those 
revealed in current polls w ill become apparent. Finally, if we are concerned 
with interpreting the deeper meaning of the campus imrest of the Vietnam 
war period, the Has erford students represent a classic group of student inili- 
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tants-arti'culate, uppcT-middle-elass. status-conscious. It is eas\ to recognize 
an overall attitudinar trend in their shifting answers. Kssentially . the succes- 
sive classes of Students became less sympathetic to cooperative and group 
activities, more and more, the> ev inced attitudes consonant <\ ith w ithdraw al 
from* contact or cooperation with others. . 
\ ' ' This increase in withdrawn attitudes among student.s was coupled with an 
apparent simultaneous increase in their self-centeredness. Between 1918 and 
1968 the proportion of Haver ford students who thought they could work 
. , great benefit to the world if given axhance rose from 40?. to 66?, w hile tin; 
proportion of these IT \ ear olds who thought they knew more than experts 
rose from 20? to 38? It is not clear how these increasingl) withdraw n and 
introverted students could render such benefit without human interaction or 
acquire the experiences incident to becoming so knowledgeable. 
m Other statistics about south attitudinal trends show that the Haverford 
patterns are representative of trends displayed b> successive cohorts of late 
adolescents on other college campuses. Attitudinal tests were administered to 
students at Dartmouth College in 1952 and 1968 and at the University of 
Michigan in 1952 and 1969 17 Several similar questions were asked of all stu- 
dents queried at both colleges. For example;. the> were asked whether 
J "human nature is fundamentals more cooperative." Agreement declined 
from 86? and 70?, at Dartmouth and Michigan respectively, to 51? and 55?. 
, Another (pies t ion asked w hether "most of what I am learning in -college is 
very worthwhile " Agreement declined from 67? and 71? respectively to 58? 
and 57? Again, these students were asked to identify the private and public- 
institutions (e g , school, church, family ) to w Inch they felt related. The num- 
ber and intensity of summed identifications declined from 296 and 259, re- 
spectively, to 269 and 206 In other words, successive &Hmj)s of students 
have felt less and less relationship to the world. They have become increas- 
ingly tf/iVn-ated. 

We also have the 1969 and 1973 Yankelo\ icli youth surveys." Unfortun- 
ately, they do not replicate questions asked in the Hav erford, Michigan, and 
Dartmouth studies, nor do they cover precisely equivalent groups of ado- 
lescents Still, 1 contend that they show a continuation of the trends toward 
egotism and withdrawal \mong the college students surveyed in Yankelo- 
vich's national samples, the importance of "privacy" as a value increased 
from6I?in 1969to71?in 197T At thesame time, the respective importance of 
"religion" and "patriotism." two values that stress the individual's obligation 
to ex< rapersonal concerns, declined from 38? and 35? to 28? and 1 9?. The two 
surveys also showed a continuin^patte:n of gradual dissemination and 
acceptance of the v iVw s of college y otitis among noncollege youths. In gen- 
0 eral, the v ie w s dis< l<>- rd in the surv ey s demonstrate an enlargement of expec- 
tations about the rights of students and citizens and a lessening of expecta- 
tions about the responsibilities of these same persons. 

It is true that some of the period co\ ered by the YankeJovich surveys en- 
compassed the Watergate episode Headers may deduce that this sorry na- 
tional experience was an essential cause of the trend toward w ithdraw al. This 
interpretation is v significant, because if Watergate was the "cause," and if 
Watergate was a transitory phenomenon, then we might expect youth atti- 
tudes to return to more healthy earlier patterns. However, the more lonp* 
range attitude trend statistics already presented suggest that the trend toward 
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vv ithdraw al long .mU-cLiU-tl U .iter gate Kor c sample, between l ( M ( ) and 1952 
the first .shifts toward withdrawal were already appearing in the llavcrford 
statistics. And over tin* next 20 years, as more and more \mcricans became 
prosperous, as poverty dec lined, as tin 1 status of blacks generally improved 
and as large-scale international war was avoided, those students v plus those at 
Michigan and Dartmouth) became increasingly alienated # 

The preceding data about trends toward increasingly indiv idualistk and 
withdrawn youth attitudes are also supported h) the diverse studied sum- 
marized by Dean I login* in an analysis of the shifting^ allies of college stu- 
dents over the past 50 years Obviously . many' of the measures used by llogue 
to describe sucli trend s are relativ elv unprec ise. Stifl. the c umulativ e effect of 
the variety" of data lie has collected is highly persuasive l< * 

Inc reasingh . vv ithd raw u attitudes hav e appeared annum students during 
an era when the adult society h^s been dedicating increasing proportions of 
its economic resources to help the young. Thus, between 1950 and ! ( )72pcr- 
pupil daily expenditures m public schools increased by 1707 measured in 
coiist..-.i dollars *to allow for inflation), while tjie national average pupil' 
teacher ratio (combining both elementary and high schools) declined from 
25.1 to 21.1. It would seem that students were given more than ever before 
but liked their status— and. implicitly, die givers— less. 

There are also significant cross-cultural statistics about the attitudes of 
American children 'pie statistics were developed in a contemporary inter 
natioti.ll study of youth interaction patterns in six cultures. 20 Tive of the 
cultures represented underdeveloped or primitive environments The sixth 
group olF students Was composed of children in a New Kngland community 
A common rating scale was used by observers in all lec itions to evaluate 
youth conduct on the dimension of altruism versus egotism hi all. 134 chil- 
dren between ages 3 and (i and between ages 7 and 1 1 were observed in the 
study. Approximately 9.500 interacts were mclcutificcl. When the median 
level of altruislic conduc t was treated as 50?. the American children, with a 
level of 8?. scored as the most egotistic. The next low est group was a tribe in 
India, with a level of 257. The irtlmbei of i hilclren involved was small Still 
the dramatically high level of egotism among the \mcricaii children, com- 
pared with that of children in noil U estem cultures, suggests that the data 
may justify comparative gener.ih/atioiis about the overall level of egotistic 
conduct among American youths or youths from industrial societies 

What the Changes Mean 

The preceding statistic s mv He anal y sis. Hut the anal) sis must be put in an 
appropriate framework. The statistics do not tell how any particular youth 
will act, since the proportions of youths afflicted with dramatic forms of 
diameter deterioration — suk ide. violent crimes, alcoholism- are fortu- 
nately small. In general, the statistics are not decomposed into socioeco- 
nomic classes, although some of the changes (e g . student unrest, drug use. 
evidence of vyjthdra'vv n attitudes) are clearly common among upper middle 
class youths. Despite the rather dramatic nature of some of the conduct 
trends disclosed, relatively little loiigittidin.il research is available concern- 
ing the socioeconomic status of the youths involved in certain acts (eg. 
suicide) 10 and 20 years' ago in comparison with the status of tin; youths 
involved at present Still, the statistic s that are available provide an impor 
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taut, albeit imperii 1 1 tool fur lurei astiucc* ueral trends af fe^mc \oiithsaiid 
tounccr adults .mil f.*r mte rpri hue a^mhiaut c It-int nts of \outh umduit 

Tlu- risjiii* suicide rate in particular \\ht\v it clirettb imoUes a small 
number of v on tils ma\ pro\ide a \ due to the possible causes of the 
spread of alienation In the late inneteeiitli centur\ tin* French soiiolo- 
cist Kiliiit Dnrkhcim identified that rate as an important index of social 
cohesion and vitahf) Hedisio\c red that in lairopeaii soi letirs^tiicuit uas 
more prevalent an it am Protestants than aiuoiic Catholics iirbamtes than 
rural persou^thi affluent than tin middle and lower middle classes, tin- ' 
married adult 7\md childless married adults than married ailnlts with" 
children, ni.de sjbian fem.iles anil persons in the liberal professions than 
laborers and trade much lie,e*the i words, people were- shielded from suicidal 
impulses because uf die c ommuualTnteiisijU of the ir rehciou, the stabiht\ of 
their life pattern*, the predk tabiht\ ot their aspirations, the intensity and 
M>inp|e\it\ of thc*!r soi lal loiiiiuiti. i nts, thi v fiKiisW their re^ponsibilmYs, 
.*\l the taimibiht\ .#Mhe ir work pmeifif ts"AI!uf tfrese slue lei** were; forces that 
plai e*«j human b< mi's m i uiiiph \ but prt diif.iblc patterns m! human relations 
that uJo\ed toward identifiable coals 

Suit ide is^ not \o irimh tlie uutcoiue of "pressure," 'but prt >surt utfhut(t 
\ttritu* support Suicide does m.i autumatiiulh mean that a person /is hot 
Ihhii loved or i are el fur It }>robabl\ ihies me an that lie was not needed b> 
othe rs in an immedi.Mi ^an>Jlole fashio'u "\e-e-ile-il" shoiilil be understood in 
the- sense we iinpk •..heii < ,w< sa\ we- need the first-strme member e)f an 
athletic team, the paper deh\cr\ bu\ . (lie onl\ secretary in a small e»frice. or 
the uiiK \\Ailv earne r in a f.emib I he person needed must beobx lousK relied 
iiptm l>\ uthe rs. auei his abse lie e diould tr« ate a disruptive and foreseeable 
Cap In this liuht. it is unde rstaudable that o;ie of tlu Inchest siikide rate's is 
that of middle ace d bai he lorsaud one of the lowe st is th.it of married w omen 
with children, .tt whuli of the se two groups is siibjei t to the* creator 
pressure** hide ed the most 'pre ssiireel" skitus is that of heinchft without ap- 
parent and iioine diate re spoiisiljiljtic s to he Ipothu s It isnn e toknow weare 
lowd. but essential to know we are* needed 

hi effe-iL sine ide is a measure of the-' extent to wbieh a ci\en modem 
souet\ hassuiiecch d or fade d m mte cratmc iNc iti/eiis and its institutions. If 
that le \ el of mte ^ration is low . shk ide w ill increase, bee ause people w ill be 
self t entc re el and loin K anil the \ w ill i Mimple under the* iue\ liable 1 tensions 
that life cenerate s I c sc If c c nlered persons w ill w ithstand sin h pressures 
^better, bet ause the\ will be' tie el to soi i.d s\ *eths that pro\ide them with 
demands as uc II as hi |p 1 bits siiii ule is a me isiire of both meli\ idual self- 
( eiiteredness auel the 1 effnaex of a soeiet\\ ml "cratUUs, institutions 
K\ic|entK. both our adolescents and the' institutions around them are in- 
i reasmub teudinc to fail that test 

The other statistics alreaeb cited pro\ide additional eudente of the 
Cnm th of patte rnsof e \treiiie ineln iduahsinamj e\ei. se|fishn> ss.mioiicaelo- 
le si cuts Thus it isofle u x Ifishm ss that promotes delinquent ai ts the- iii|nrinc 
or threateiiiuc of others or ste almc from them It is selfish to destro\ publk 
property made bv the moue \ and sweat of others in order to makeoneVpuiut 
or tu re lease' out s frustration It is selfish to bee tune- precnant or to make 
sonn-otie else pre cn.iiit and linuc into the* v\ oriel a ( hilel w bo w ill not ret 
the' ••motional support of a stable* fanub 
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Wv should also rtniUiu/t* tli.it mm !i of thisadoh si c lit autism nil conduct 
does not float around m spate rather, it dcse ends onto tangible victims 
meist of then i also adolescents For instant <\ adolescents Irave the highest 
r ites of mine v it timi/atioii The v ic tmii/atioii.ratc in 197 1 » \n r I .<XK) me in 
bers for eath aue group' was 122 for 16- to I?) year-olds. 6-1 for the total 1 S 
population. In other words, adolescents were tune .is likelv to be 
\ ictiuu/.ed -usnallv bv either adolescents The most frcepieiit crimes com 
nutted against the young wen Ian. em and rapt \nd of course most of the 
despised drug pushers who <a II drugs to voung users are oth* r adolescents, 
trying to earn mom v to luiv motor* ve le s. maintain c ars, or dress in expensive 
nr flashy clothes 

The shifts m youth attitudes, as vv. II as t oiidm t. are also consonant uitha 
growth <>f self-i ciileTcdne ss I or » \aiuplc , a e t>miiiou belief of mature adults 
is that it is right for a gnaip member one who is himse-lf cqualh at fault to 
take blame for his fellow s \\ t call sue h an attitude loy alts or fidelity In the 
f Javerford questionnaire this in< a>«r« of potential f itf«ditv declined from 637 
to It may also represent a M*lfish *or self centered* attitude when stu 
dents at public colleges, when 6(r7 to 70*' of tin e os!s are borne by t*i\payers, 
describe tie* world as Lrgelv uncooperative Without tin cooperation and 
sacrifices of others -not oiiK their parents, but .ill e iti/ens the students 
would not be given most of the eost of their education 

Hut Durkheiiii was coin erned with more than self ce ntered c ondiict He 
also hvpothesi/e-el that alienated pe rsoiis Wiinld be excessively tin lined 
toward loneliness, withdrawal, and self-destrm tioi» The use of drugs, 
alcohol, and cigarettes is often .ismk tated with sue h attitudes Tin %ame sense 
of inaclctpiatv is uuphed by tin re sponsi % to tin attitudtnal *jue stjoiis that 
suggest increasing drives toward isolation as reflated in tin growing em 
pbasis on privacv as a personal aspiration 

It is e b ar that *he statists s demonstrate tlx increase of se If c e n tercel ncss 
and loneliness among tin voung \pparciitlv people* \f»ce t more and more 
from soe iet\ . but art simultancouslv le ss and less w illmg to partu .pate Who. 
then, itflll be left to do the giving'"* 

Durkhcunv general analvsts about dis integrating social structures has 
obvious apphc ahihts to a variety of modern phenomena that increasingly 
surround unr youths and young adults These phenomena, while they also* 
affect adults, have special significance for younger persons, since the 
voungcr a person is, the Inghe r the proportion of his life has been spent in 
modern environments Converse \\. tin nlelcr a person is. tin* less likely it is 
that his formative wars weft spent surroundcd'hA uiodeTii phenomena 
Table-} indie ales a varietv of iiuiele rn phenomena dial affee t our vounu and 
,iggcsts„ the spec ifie effee ts ihcv have tin human tnterac Hon. the attitudes 
taught b\ such effects, and the supporting evidence that discloses the at- 
titudes 

.Schools are simpb one of flic modern plieiiomena affectum the yomm 
But schools are unique K fo« use el on the voting and have been absorbing in 
creasing or 'portions'* »f the tn.ic of e luldren and voiiths. and modem formal 
ec J neat ion at all levejs. from pasc hool to higher e'diie atloii. is also hic/iK dis 
integrating These education >v stems 

I Segregate the vouim f rein adults e\c ept for their unmediatc family and 
teachers, a highly restricted class of adults 
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Modern Phenomena That Affect tinman Interaction 0*>. ami 
Thus Teach At;itiul< % fC), Plus Statistics That Demonstrate 
Visible Patterns of Characte r Change (I)) 



\ Phenomena 



L Technology 

2. Urbanization 
ami sub- 
urbanization 

3. Affluence 

4. Decline of 
vouth work 
roles 

5. Lirge insti- 
tutions 

6. Mass media 

7 Rationality 
and i ri( livid- 
uahsin 

S Important 
and legitimate 
institutions 
and interest 
groups: having 
a stake in the 
continuation 
of current 
"unhealthy" 
trends 



N. Effects on 
Human 
Interaction 

1 Lessening in 
frequenc> of 
intend human 
interaction 

2 More frequent 
peripheral 
contacts 

3 Segregation . 
among .ige 
groups 

». Healthy adult 
role models 
less available 
for the \oung 

5. Less pressure 
on the voung 
«%> learn and 
display 
maturity 

6 Less willing- 
ness tc> de- 
mand cooper- 
ation or 
lovalty from 
the young, or 
to iv \ thrin to 
display re- 
spect for 
traditions and 
symbols of 
the societv 



C Attitudes 
Taught 

I- Less wiping- 
ness to accept 
deferred grat- 
ification 

2 Loneliness 
(and latent 
anger and 
resentment) 

3 lueptness in 
talking to 
strangers and 
adults 

1. Instability and 
esploitiveness 
in personal 
relations 

5 ,\ow levels of 
loyalty and 
increased dis- 
affection from 
society 

fi Fear of 
serious 
commitment 

7 Greater will- 
ingness to hurt 
others 



I) 



Supporting 
Statistics 



I Increase in 
youth suicide, 
illegitimacy, 
delinquency, 
drug and alco- 
hol abuse 
ami self- 
centered 
attitudes 

2. Public percep- 
tion that dis- 
cipline is 
number one 
education 
problem I 

3. Statistics cli 
declining \ 
public faitfl 
in important 
institutions, 
both public 
a uc I private 



2 Segregate the young from contact with youths not in their immediate 
age range 

3 Segregate* the \oung from contact with youths of different ability 
levels or from different socioeconomic classes. 

\ Segregate the young i.iflrr elementary school) from persisting intense 
contacts with individual members of their age group, since students are fre- 
quently shuffled from one group to another to meet the needs of rational 
scheduling. \fy 

5 Deprive fhc young iin departmentalized schools) of mtipiatc < onratt 
with indn ulual fa cult \ members. 

8. Plate the \oung in rm ironmcnts where they ha\e f?\\ occasions to 
participate* in the dramatic". Toilet the release of strong emotions. 

7 Fail to entourage young people to participate in cooperative work 
efforts*. 
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S. Compel the young to work on projects unrelated to pr^vm.ate social 
and economic needs. 

9. Deprive the young of the chance to receive relatively immediate, 
tangible, commonly valued reinforceiueius *e.g., money, punish incuts, or 
pats on the hack) in exchange for their efforts. 

^All of these patterns have continuously intensified over the past 20 to 30 
years. Scho.ol anil college attendance has increased anil has been prolonged. 
Schools and school districts have oeccfriie larger, more bureaucratic, and 
mure controlled hv forces ouisult.the iew of local parents, teachers, and 
, administrators. Teaching ha^ become more departmentali/.ed and subject 
focused. Extracurricular activity's luvc evident)) declined m importance, 
and school activities luvc been increasing!) segregatetl from local 
community life. While pupil 'teacher ratios have improved (at great eco- 
nomic cost/, modern institutional structures encourage teachers to have brief 
contacts w ith man) different {.roups of students, the) (jften restrict students 
to transitorv relationships with large numbers of fellow students. Often- 
times, the responsibility, for relating emotional!) to students has been taken 
avvav from teachers the adults with whom students spend most of their 
time and assigned to "specialists." e.g., counselors and social workers. The 
present system seems scientifically designed to teach students how not to 
handle intimacy and. consequently, how to fear and flee from it. Hut vvhole- 
. somcm. ,i nacy is essential to a satisfying !»fe. 

Thus far I hav e presented objectiv e ev ulence of i hanges m the nature of I > 
adolescent conduct. 2) the attitudes of many adolescents, and 3) our social 
systems in general and school organization in particular. I have also tied these 
diverse changes together ma logically related pattern. In the absence of con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, we. should assume that distressing youth 
conduct will continue and increase unless we change the social systems and 
schools that relate to our young. This analysis of the relationship between 
contemporary formal education and youth alienation <s not essentially novel. 
A number of reports hav c presented similar conclusions, the general direction 
of inv recommendations shares some of the emphases of these writings. 21 

Consequences of Youth Alienation 

The growing trend toward youth alienation raises the central question of 
social continuity Is our society rearing adults who can keep the country 
going? In the end. the survival of any society depends on its ability to create 
sn< cessiv e groups £>f mature adults (i.e.. young people who are socialized to 
adulthood within the society) who are committed to the continuity of its 
major traditions. Those traditions include the production of goods and 
services to sustain the y oimg. the aged, and the ill. the maintenance (through 
taxes and military service') of a necessary defense establishment, the 
persistence of a decent lev el of public order, and the commitment of citizens 
to constructive community and political activities to sustain the country 

The modes of satisfy ing such traditions are mutable, and they necessarily 
include adaptations. However, widespread and containing commit met? 
the tciAYuI dieine.s of those traditions is imperative In other words. a country 
can "work" only .so long as the people in it care about one another as vv ell as 
.about themselves. And that attitude w ecall caring is both taught'and learned 
Without such commitments to die whole society, adults of productive age 
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rimy fail to provide adequately for the cnicititmal and physical needs of the 
voung or the old. societ) mav not maintain an appropriate level of defense, 
public disorder mav pollute sof ial life vv ith fear or make social contacts so un- 
pleasant that vv e adopt cellular modes of existence, or community and politi- 
.cal Activities ma> be abandoned to irresponsible and incompetent leaders/ 
followers and thns be governed by short sighted egotism. These disastrous, 
oti' fimcs can be the product of excessive personal cynicism, withdrawal, 
anger, selfishness, and social incompetent e among our youths and adults. ' 

As adolescent alienation has increased, so also have signs of alienation 
among older Americans 'I he suicide rate, again, invites attention. Essen- 
tially, the statistics have always revealed that young males (between 20 and 
10} have higher suicide rates than do adolescent males (between 13 ancflO). 
The higher v oung adult rates are presumably due to factors such as the shift- 
ing pressures around voung people as they mature, leave their families, and 
enter into more impersonal environments. In the past 10 to 20 v ears both the 
adolescent and the voung adult rates have been rising, although the ado- 
lescent rate has been risuig more rapidly. Presumably , part of the cause for 
the young adult increase has been tin grow ing proportion of alienated ado- 
lescents who carry their increasing fragility forward into adulthood. Another 
relevant phenomenon is the rising divorce rate, especially among younger 
married persons While the* steady increase has been a long-term rise, the 
alienating developments af fee tingadolcscentsare also long-term trends. And 
it is not surprisini/that increasingly ,<i.\ious and insecureyoungadultsare less 
able to make and keep judicious commitments -to make marriages that 
work And. w hen those marriages break up, children are often left to be 
reared by one parent Thus again the personal actions faiuTsliorTcouiingsrtff 
anxious persons affect the lives of others. 

WV should also look .it collective age-group »ttitudes as well as the 
conduct of individuals Attitudinal survey - of adult Americans have found 
cvi'Jencenf increasing dissatisfaction with many important public and social 
institutions The most careful analysis of these attitudinal statistics under- 
taken so far cov ering the period to 1072 -com hided that the group be- 
tween 21 and 21 years of age, the youngest age group consistently surveyed, 
evinced acojnparativclv high level of distrust of gov eminent.- 1 Theoiily two 
groups with higher levels were age 50 to 39 and ov cr70. Perhaps .me cause of 
this estrangement ,is not the inadequacy of government pcr«sc but the inap- 
propriate socialization of the y oung. hi other w ords. gov ernnients— as vv ell as 
rmrrfitges can be in trouble if they are held to imreahstically high standards 
because certain citizens seek to assuage their emotional anxieties by finding 
villains, 

\t this point let us u turn to the phenomenon of student unrest during the 
Vietnam war Many adults see this unrest as simply a dramatic response to 
vv rung ac 'ions by the gin ernio* nt I ( an c uiisidcrlicre only certain limitations 

. of this interpretation Manv ac ts of the students involved breaking the law. 
destroy ing property paid for by others, disrupting classes, disturbing by- 
standers, and even injuring (on c rrtJin uc < asious. killing) innocent parties. Of 
course th" violators often offered subtle and elaborate explanations of their 
transgressions But how manv criminals fail to offer excuses? Is it surprising 
that articulate and educated persons offer more elaborate justifu ations.-' Per- 

diapx it is equally significant Li realize that, in general, the violators—as re- 
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vealed in the Statistics presented above w ere lonelv, J .Hecf vv itli unrealistic 
confidence in tkeir judmhent'aiid members uf an'age groupdisplav mgan in 
creasing dispifcihon to engage in a vv ide \ anet\of an jsoti.il and self destruc 
,iive acts. Is it h^jt conceivable tli.it, for the great inajoritv of the actors - the , 
mass that made the demonstrations feasible the unrest was largelv an 
excuse for the release of latent agression and the dramatic satisfaction of a 
% arietv t>f star\ ed emotional needs J Of course the unrest cv entuallv subsided, 
but this is notaiecessarib v\ ulence that the underh unemotional causes ha v e 
beensati>fiedf other measures of vouth alienation ha\ c continued tosjiovv in 
cre.Ncs'clcspite the end of die war.'\nd perhaps, if anoflier \ehicle real or 
apparent— av"good" as the w ar appears, vv e ma> have further eollec ti\ e out 
breaks among the alienated. * * * 

Uhetlier our societv . at this turns is unique]} immoral or bad is hard to ^ 
sa> — alThfiugin-do not belie\e so. Governments will alwavs be imperfect, 
like .til human institutions. But I would contend that mam people are applv 
mg higher standards to judging fins countr\ than ever before in its historv 
I he application of sue h standards me\ itabl> ui\ es the judges inan> occasions 
for expressing anger, and it pro\ ides noble-sounding excuses for the disphu 
of what would ordmanK appear as selfish and unstable condiu t We cannot 
ignore this line t anal) sis as offering one explanation for much of the social 
dissrtisfaction of our times 

Sc.iools an* not the onh cause of this dKt. essing situation, nor can the\ be 
expected to pro\ ide a full reiftedyon then* ow n The altitudes and conduct of 
their smdenU reflect tin fort es that pervade their families, 'mines, and neigh- 
borhoods. Mill. s( hool managers do have some choices. Schools not onh re- 
flect .students' attitudes. the\ can t itht-r tr\ to c oustruc ti\ elv c hange those that 
are harmful or the> can mtensif\ them, I'nfortunateb , the structure of the 
modern school'seems to entourage almost aggrc*M*el> main modern 
phenomena th.it .ire particular!) harmful to the \ ounfi; \s a result, the ,chool 
cannot but aggravate the disabilities the students pick up outside its walls 

What can be done b\ educators to correct this situation? Kssentiallv . we 
must strive to i hange the nature of human interaction in our schools At the 
same tune, we must mcreasingU remind the larger societv of the limited 
-pJ>>>exJo effect (hange possessed b> am one institution We must also 
remind the societv of the changes tl t are eqnalK iinpcrntiv e in other social 
institutions besides schools - businesses, government agencies, neighbor- 
hoods' courts— if the challenge of adolescent alienation is to be met Some of 
these other netessan changes will occur largelv innoneducation.il contexts, 
but inanv will require these extra school institutions to change their own rela- 
tionships with schools Meanwhile, in schools, educators must change or 
modifv the school related phenomena that cause the current forms of inter 
personal isolalToTi. Of course not all desired changes can be attempted at 
one e. Most will occur uu remeiitallv and take mam jears to complete And 
different patterns of t hangt w ill be appropriate in different schools aiukom 
munities. Still, some general direc turns c an be indicated Table t uggests the 
trend of such changes # 

Mail) of the proposals presented here are not Aov el Still, there ma> \ >e a 
special value m seeing them presented in an integrated fashion and in a 
format that suggi • their relationship with other in school and societv w ide 
patterns ~ 
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School Change 

I Less reliance on 
technology 

2. Fewer tier to 
typical urban and 
suburban patterns 

3 Lower economic 
cost?, especially 
to general public 

4 Less boreaucrac) 



5 Smaller educa- 
tional units 

6 Less rationality 
and individualism 

7 More opposition 
to the current 
status quo in 
education 



TABUS A 
DKSIHABLK SCHOOL OIIAN'CKS 

External Evidence of Change 

. I Less use of busing, television, computers, national exams, 
elaborate lab and sports equipment 

% Neighborhood schools, .schools that discourage family 
geographic mobility, schools that encourage more long- 
term enrollment (K-8 versus K-8) 

3 Students and families doing in-school chores and fund* 

raising to lower school costs, decliue m ave/age n ber 

of years of school attendance 

I Greater authority given to building principal, teacher 
salaries and advancement dependent on less formal criteria; 
more genuine school decentralization; less subject special- 
ization by teachers; more personalized grading of students 

5 Smaller school buildings, or the 'division of schools in 
larger- buildings into genuine subschools 

6. More emphasis on school spirit, character development, 
honor codes, extracurricular activities, service, good 
discipline, and patriotism 

7 Increasing proportion of public and/or private schools that 
closely reflect the perspectives of average parents (i.e. the 
majority that is most worried about discipline as compared 
to other, better-organi/ed group, tied to the status quo); 
emphasis on voucher systems, direct fees from parents, and 
other devices to heighten impact of parent values. 



Sonic readers may wonder if the changes presage a drift toward a narrow 
parochialism As an answer, let me mention the communities in which si.x of 
trie last seven presidents of the U.S. were raised: Independence, Mo.; 
Abilene, Kans.; Stonewall. Tex.. Whittier, Calif.: Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 
Plains, Ca Evidently, being raised in a small-town environment is not so dis- 
abling as cosmopolitans might imagine. Indeed, such a background may even 
be a source of reassurance to adults who eventually end up dealing with 
modern complexity This is why "roots" are so often seen as a precious re- 
source It may be that, after leaving adolescence, young adults can advance 
their socialization to adulthood by such means as joining the armed services, 
attending a university, or otherwise being "broadened." But this broadening 
perhaps occurs best after a firm and localized foundation has been laid. 

One may also wonder about the feasibility of creating more localized in- 
stitutions, given the many powerful trends toward homogeneity and nation- 
wide institutional structures. Obviously, the question cannot be answered 
easilv Still, child-rearing sy steins in all societies have always been somewhat 
isolated from the total social process. For instance, the family does— and 
must - create some form of wall or .shield to constrain the child's experience. 
In addition, most cultures prohibit children from participating in or witness- 
ing certain activities. Perhaps we can recognize the need to devise other 
walls - this time around schools Such walls should cause schools to become 
less reflective of the impersonality and bigness that often pervade adult in- 
stitutions In other words, perhaps we can create schools that provide more 
supports for the > oung (while subjecting them to appropriate demands) until 
they are ready for more difficult challenges. 
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Of course one t amiot pretht t w hether educational changes of tliis sort w ill 
occur on a large scale «\er the next fi\e to 20 y\irs It is simple enough to 
identifx the main sources of resistant* to them I low e\er. in spite of such re 

- Msrance, the pressures for the t haim* - are realK x er\ pow erf ul The data tint 
have been prevented uiipb that jin m at institutional situation, art a source of 
steachlx increasing social disorder and suffering We can predict that. e\en- 
ttiall), growing proportions of adelts will woiftler how tin iiiost powerful 

. najion in the world tan continue to function with an increasing!) erratic and 
unstable electorate Indeed, in the perspecti\e of histor\ . all too often large 
nations ha\e cruinliled not no much from raw external attack as from failure 
to rear mature adult citizens and leaders who knew how to work together 
After such internal erosion, the souet> became in\ itinu pre> for an external 
eneim or some power-set king group of demagogic re\ olutionaries Hut in 
maii> wa\ssuch th-c^lent societies werealrvach "dead" beft>re their visible 
downfall. The immediate problem, for America, is that the longest takes us 
tiffeet senousb startetl toward construe ti\e>haime the lunger it w'iH take to A 
rexerse the current trends, It is like fixing a jet airliner After the contiokhaxo 
> been moved so .is to cause the plane to turn, it max still fl> se\ ral miles 
before the turn appears to begm\We haw* built up a great deal of social 
momentum. How much persisting damage must*he done to our social fabric 
before the effects of nnpro\ ement begin to show And how w ill the effects of 
that additional damage affeet the lives t)f all of us? 
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Exploring Alternatives to Punishment: 
The Keys to Effective Discipline 

by Thomas R. McDanie! 

Theoretical propositions bolstered by practical suggestions that 
teachers can incorporate into a repertoire compatible with their 
teaching styles and philosophies 

Beginning teachers, and experienced teachers too, are acutely aware of the 
importance— and the difficulty— of maintaining good classroom discipline. 
The public, by declaring school discipline as the number one problem in 
American education in 10 of II Gallup polls to date, joins professional edu- 
cators in the recognition of this major perplexity. Indeed, the most recent Cal- 
Jup analysis (as reported in the September 19^9 KAPPAN) points out that 
"one person in four names disci pjiue as the most important problem" and that 
"eitfier'tHe public schools have found no way to deal effectively with this 
problem or the public is not yet aware of measures that are being tried." No 
wonder Rudolf Dreikurs and Pearl Cassel Contend, "Presently our school sys- 
tem is in a dilemma regarding discipline. The controversy over punishment 
cannot be resolved unless we give teachers alternative effective techniques 
for dealing with children who misbehave and refuse to learn." 1 

Although the Supreme Court recently refused to agree that corporal 
punishment is a violation of the Constitutions Eighth Amendment prohibi- 
tion of "cruel and unusual punishment/' 2 nearly all the extant research sug- 
gests that corporal punishment— indeed, any form of punishment— is 
unhelpful at best and at worst is absolutely counterproductive to good disci- 
pline. A panel of the American Psychological Association (APA) in 1972 as- 
serted that "physical violence imprinted at an early age and the modeling of 
violent behavior by punishing adults induces habitual violence in children." 3 
As early as 1938 B. F. Skinner found in animal experiments that punishments 
(or aversive stimuli) do no more than^einporarily extinguish a response while 
creating fear and hostility in the process. 

In spite of research, pronouncements by the APA and the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), and heavy liability to teachers who harm students 
through corporal punishment, 4 punishment continues to be the staple of dis- 
ciplinary procedures in all too many schools. Corporal punishment has been 
banned in Poland since 1783, in the Netherlands since 1850, in France since 
1887, in Finland since 1890, and in Sweden since 1958. Most Communist coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union, do not allow corporal punishment in public 
schools. 5 And yet in the U.S. 40 states authorize corporal punishment in 
schools while only Massachusetts and New Jersey disallow the pr actic e by 
state law. Why does punishment continue to be used daily in American public 
schools? Tradition, increased school crime and violence, and the failure of 
school systems and teacher education programs to promote effective alterna- 
tives are the probable reasons. But there are alternatives. 

Educational theory and research -drawing from various schools of 
thought/ philosophies, and psychological perspectives— have provided 
teachers with a multitude of principles and practices th*\t are superior* to 
punishment in establishing good school and classroom discipline. These up- 
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proaches require skill ami perseverance hut have the potential for treating 
positive relationships. cooperation, antl self discipline in students. W hile iiu 
inure than a brief description is possible here. ! cncouragi teachers to investi- 
gate these alternativ es ami incorporate into ibt'ir disciplinary practice s the 
approaches that seem most compatible with tlieir teaihing sis les ami per 
s'oiutl philosophies. 

The flehuiioTtil Model Techniques of behavior modification have 
t grown out of operant conditioning pertinents over the past feu decades. 
The beha\ uiral approach suggests I hat behav iors, w hether in the „ogintiv e or 
the discipline area, are shaped In principles of reinforcement. Both positive 
and negative reinforcement are more effective in developing "desirable" 
student behav lor than is punishment, louse this approach the teacher should. 

1. Catch the child being good and reward him. Main behav tor problems 
result from a child's need for attention and his realization tfiat teachers gen 
erallv ignore behaving stutlcnU in order to give attention to troublemakers. 
The squeaking wheel gets the urease Ke\e«\sing the jnoccy** bv ignoring 
minor imsbehav ior to focus attention on cooperative children is a Jessun a 
class soon learns. The hardest part of this technique for the teacher is to be 
consistent, systematic, ami doggedly patient. 1U wards should immediately 

t follow*, the behavior to be reinforced. * K 

2. Kshiblish rewards that children will work for and connect these 
directly to "desirable" behav tor 't eachers can use questionnaires, classroom 
discussions, and observation of what children do in their free time (a tech- 
nique called "preniacking") to discover those things and ac tiv it ie.s children 
find rewarding, "these rewards may Jhtn be paired with target behavior to 
strengthen motivation to behave appropriate!) Food, toys, free time, trips, 

-fc comic books, conv ersatiou breaks, special jobs, games these are only a few 

» f the reinforccrs that an imaginative teacher can use as rew aids.* For bigger 
rewards, use chips or markers as tokens that'may. after accumulation to a W 
specified number, be redeemed- as grocers use stamps of low monetary 
value to strengthen our tendency to shop at their places of business. 

3. Praise desirable behavior in the classroom, using positive verbal and 
nonverb.il responses. Research u!!s us that teachers do not use praise ef 
fectively and. in fact, use it fai less than they think they do. One large survey 
in a public school system in Honda, for e sample, found that 77? of the teach 
ers* interactions with children were negative in tone/ *l eacKers need to ex- 
pand their verbal praise list beyond the conventional "good," "yes, M * right," 

' and "O.K." responses Thev should work at such nonverbal remforcers as 

smiles, nods, touch, attention, closeness, gestures, and ev cc caiact. Instead of 
w riling tin the board the names of imsbehav nig students vv ho are to "stay in" 
at recess, w rite names of the In st behav ed students, \A tth a noisy ( lass, put a 
check mark in a minimi on the hoard after every fivt minutes of quiet and 
gue the whole clasv n\e minutes of free time »f thev earij, say . five checks 
during the period. 

I. I'se "modeling" to teach appropriate behavior. Sinceclnkhen imitate 
behavior, partitularlv that of significant others smh as peer leaders and 
teachers, teachers tan exemplify the behavior thev expect from students. 
VA hen teachers tr\ to talk over an undeicurrcnt of c lassroom chatter, noisily 
walk around the room during a quiet tune seat work assignment, come to 
class late and unorganized, and respond to "c ailed out" questions :>nd 
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woitimcnts, thev are modeling the verv behavior thev most despair of <n stu- 
dents. Teachers should uotoulv model tin kind of hehav ior thev ( \ pet t from 
>titdciits hut .should .ist well behaved, pr« stigiouspeer>as group leaders or 1.1 
paired seating arrangements m 4trdcr to enhance their modi him value in the 
classroom. 

5. Teach the»'Hves th.it signal the approach of an e\peeted hehaMor, 
Cueing can be one of tin most effee tive techuimu v for eliminating situations 
that frequently result in punishment for children* While 4iian\ teachers have 
developed prohahK intuitu rl> a repertoire of cues, most teat tiers could 
benefit from a conscious, systematic. overt fctognition that cues can be em- 
ploved to create guud behavior A teacher mav ring a small bell when it is 
time to change ceiJers. turn the light switch onand off when it »s tune to put 
awa> laboratory cipitpmc-iit. stand before the class with a raise d hand when 
attention is reejuired. point to the lunch monitor when it is tune to exit for 
lunch But a crerativ* teat her can go far be>ond these obvious examples. In a 
restless and 'alkativ class the students can be taught t(. c>«<* the teacher th.it 
thev know a!i answer bv resting their heads on their desks. The teacher, of 
course, must then reinforce 'his In havior bv retogiu/.i J a student who is 
giving the appiopriate cue Cues should be t xplatnul to students and tori- 
vhtcnthj followed in the classroom. 

b\ Vsc netiatis t reinforcement when a ( liild\ heh/.vior is anaeceptable. 
I'nlike punishment. negative re infoiccmciit allows the i hild .o t'Tmm.itc an 
undesirable situat'on vOien he is read\ to behave. The distinction mav be 
slight, but it h important Sending a mishehav ing child to stain! ui the corner 
for "the rt of tht pe nod" is punishment. rcmov ing hint f r.mi the group to a 
"time out" area^ imtiljie is read) to pla> in the rules*" is negative reinforce • 
uieut in the first case a child can ink reflet t upon his sins, w hile in the latter 
he can decide to change his behawor aad in so doaig remove the inildk uu- 
de.sir.ihle condition of solitarv confine ment. He is morehkek in this negative 
reinforcement situation t > de*v< lop positive beJiaviors. whereas puiiishuieiit 
usually generates resentment and a desire for reeei.ge. 

Because behavior mollification techniques can be powerful. t'MCiicn 
must he sensitive to tin ethe al implications" ami the practical consiv.uei.cc.s 1 * 
of this approach. 

Thv llttman Helutums A/om / The human relations appro. u. to school 
discipline, rests on a* number of psvtluilogi' «d taeorus, sm h as those devel- 
oped b> Carl Rogers. Haiin Cmott. Thomas Cordon, and U iLiuiu Piirkey. 
Those who look at discipline from a Kim. m relations perspective propose a 
number of strategies that superc ede pumtiv e mea ues. Kn.phasis is general!* 
plat ed on commutm ation. democratu pun. esses, and personal interaction in 
tile classroom. Prat tied application of tin* :\ suggests that the teacher 
Mionlci; — - 

1. Treat students w ith respe t and pojiteness. (ijnott sa> s. " K vv ise teacher 
talks to childrc. the nav he does to v isitors .i< his he*ii:c. ,,|w J(ii vv hat he* calls "in- 
.vitatioual teaching." furkev savs thefociisis' en the teacher's belief sv stem 
that students are valuable* tan learn, and are responsible for their conduct, 
The teacher ccjminuim jtes these beliefs within i framework of gentle bu* 
firm expectations for each student 

2. Coiiiiiimncate effective*!) bv Jesiiibing rather than evaluating. Omott 
savs. "Sarcasm is nutwood for children It de'strovs their .elf confidence and 
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self-esteem. . . Verbal spankings do not improve performance or person- 
alis. . ^ When a child feels aggrieved, it is best toacknovv ledge his complaint 
and voice his wish . . . Talk to the .situation, not to the personality and cha/« 
acter'is the cardinal principle of communication."'* Instead of verbal piimsh- 
uient what Cinott tails naming, blaminu, and sliamhm - teachers .should 
develop the language of acceptance, "congruent communication." ami 
brevity of speech. 

\ Communicate effectively In reflecting feelings. This is a counseling 
* x technique developed by Rogers. Cordon outlines a hierarchy of "communi- 
cation facilitators"- passive listening, acknovv ledgenient responses, door 
openers, and active li.stening n -that enhances this communication skill. The 
essential task for the teacher-as-listener is to clarify and restate what his stu- 
dents are. saying, giving expression to underly ing feelings that seem to be 
causing a student's anger, fear, or frustration When a student challenges a 
teacher by saying. Tin not going to take that stupid test now,*' a teacher using 
active listening would not respond by ordering, threatening, moralizing, or 
•punishing, instead, he would reflect what he thinks is the student's under- 
lying feeling. "You are afraid y on are not going to c[o vv ell." Such a response 
keeps communication open, avoids "put-down" messages, and avoids the 
usual power strugijle in confrontations. 

1 Communicate effectively by using "[-messages," a technique advo- 
cated by both Cinott and Cordon The I -message allow s a teacher to describe 
his own feelings- disappointment, fear, frustration— in .such a way that stu- 
dents are not personally attacked or punished. It "av oids the negativ e impact 
that accompanies you-messages. freeing the student to be considerate and 
helpful, not resentful, angry, and devious." 11 These messages contain mini- 
maljiegative evaluation of students and do not injure personal relationships. 
\ccording to Cordon, the I-message has three components, a description of 
the behavior that bothers the teacher, a statement of the tangible effects of 
that behavior, and t\\e feelinz that the teacher consequently has. For example. 
"When you have your feet in the aisle [description of behavior], I am apt to 
trip over them (tangible effect), and I iiin afraid I will fall and get hurt 
[feeling)/' 1 * Tin's kind of communication tends to strengthen human relations 
and reduces the conflicts and the roadblocks to communication that so 
frequently end in verbahor physical punishment for students. 

5. Negotiate with students to establish rules of behavior and to find 
solutions to problems William Classer advocates the use of the classroom 
meeting todiscussand resolve community problems,and the "Classer circle" 
is now used in many schools by teachers ivlio"are trying to involve students 
more responsibly in decision making. As Dennis Van Avery argues, "The 
process of learning responsibility can best take place between people who 
can really get to know eachother We need continually to be concerned about 
allowing small groups of young people to interact with responsibleadults." 1 * 
Cordon proposes a forma) problem-solving process-to.deaUvith discipline 
and other shared problems in the classroom,^ process that involves students 
in a democratic and creative way. The teacher defines the problem and 
facilitates a brainstorming (Jf possible solutions (all are listed on the board)* 
which are then evaluated. The class moves toward a consensus on the one 
.solution that everyone -and that includes the teacher— is willingto try fora 
specified period of time, 
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Because the human relations approach requires an unusual range of skills 
and attituclt\s*ou the part of the teacher, a teacher s application of the tech- 
niques above should be developed carefully and patiently. 

The Pedagogical Model— The pedagogical or preventive approach to 
discipline.problems has grown out of researched practice Ooviouslv . this 
approach has been influenced by both behavioral research and humanistic 
theory— but the emphasis in the pedagogical model is on instructional prac- 
tices and on specific interaction patterns involving students and teachers 
There has been no shortage of advice to teachers about, how to discipline. 
hoWever, the focus here is on how to discipline without punishing Amon&thc 
selected principles to consider are those that argue that the teacher should 

1. Keep discipline problems from occurring by prov iding structured but 
varied lessons. U hen lessons are student-centered, provide for active learn- 
ing, and promote student/teacher shared planning, a good deal of the bore- 
dom and frustration that create discipline problems can be eliminated. 
Teachers who design purposeful multi-activity plans, and do so b> incor- 
porating high-interest materials, are applying preventive discipline. 1 " 

2. Develop a repertoire of motivation techniques. Assigning projects. to 
coincide with student interests, using "hands-on" learning experiences, 
making motivational statements, establishing rewards and prizes, providing 
for student choice wherever, possible, employing instructional games, and 
showing personal interest in students and their educational accomplish- 
ments— all of these practices enhance student motiv ation. Of course it is also 
important for tbe teacher to show involvement in and enjoviiieiitoRhe class 
activities, thus motivating by example. * 

3. Use voice control and distance management to keep the toneand pace 
of a class oh target. A teacher should use the "soft reprimand" (rather than 
giving public attention to misbehaving students bv using a loud reprimand), 
lower the voice and/or stop talking if an undercurrent of chatter develops 
(rather than trying to talk above the noise), employ pauses and voice inflec- 
tion to assure voice variety. Moreover, the teacher should move toward 
individuals or small groups that are'inattentive vv hile moving away from stu- 
dents who are responding to a teacher's question. The teachers proximity 
will tend to curtail inattention, while moving away from the responder will 
encourage him to speak louder and across a larger number of students in- 
cluded in the increased "stage distance," 

4. Find natural or logical consequences for student misbehavior. 
Dreikurs. who argues for this approach to discipline in several of his texts, 
defines "natural consequences" as the "natural flow of events without 
interference of the teacher or parent. The child who refuses to eat will go 
hungry. The natural consequence of hot eating is hunger," He defines "logi- 
cal consequences" as "arranged or applied. If the child spills his miik, he must 
clean iiup.jn this situation the consequence is tied to the act." ,s If a child is 
late for class, asking him to makeup the tiiue at the end ofthe clay i7a logical 
consequence, having him copy pages from a dictionary is mere punishment. 

. Because a cliikUdoes not associate punishment with his action but with the 
punisKer, hedoes not change his behavior orattitude. A natural or logical con- 
sequence teaches a .student the rational reality of misbehavior When a child is 
inattentive as an assignment is given, do not rqpeat it, when a student writes 
on his deslc, require him to scrub the desk clean, when an instructional game 

4 
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gets out of hand, call it off and return to fess enjoyable. routine work. But in 
each case be sure degress the connection between the behavior.and the con- 
sequence. 19 Natural arW^gieal consequences make sense to the student and 
help him *to Jearn from his mistakes^; I * « v 

5. Employ assertiveness training techniques when student compliance 
* , with requests is important. A teacher may occasionally need to be unusually 
clear and firm about a request to a misbehaving student, particularly when 
students are testing the limits of authority or are hot convinced that a teacher 
means What he .says. Frederick Jones describes this approach: 

Being assertive is.the key. Assertiveness is 95$ body language 

First turn and face the child. If you're not willing to commit your 

body in that direction/don't expect the child to respond [PJut an 

edge on your voice and say the student s name in a straight, flat tone. 

Next, make eye contact Lean toward him Very slowly walk 

right up to his desk so your leg is touching;it; stand and look at the 
child. Don't say anything, don't hurrv. By that time most kids will 

fold. 20 ; 

In "assertive teaching" it is particularly important to stay with your re- 
quest until you know you have made your point, repeating your position or 
request and refusing to be diverted or ignored! This is known as the "broken 
record" technique. Glasser's well-known "reality therapy" theory incor- 
porates many assertive principles, such as "be_c ominitted> . . . Don't accept 
/ ex<*Htt. . . . NVvergivlfup7 2r: 0 

There are, of course, countless other pedagogical principles that can help, 
the effective teacher to avoid confrontations and conflicts that may result in. 
« punishment and to find ways to deal with students in nonpimitive inter- 
5 actions. 22 

Because school discipline is a critical issue in education and society today, 
effective ways of creating healthy and happy classrooms must bean impor- 
tant concern of educators everywhere It is unlikely that much constructive 
learning and teaching can be found where there is violence, disruption 
apathy, and conflict between students and teachers. But it is also unlikely that 
we can expect administrative crackdowns on misbehavior, "get-tough v atti- 
tudes by school boards,-or harsh punishment by teachers to create positive 
learning environments within school systems. The long-term solution to the 
school discipline crisis is a professional staff of educators— principals, coun* 

4 selors, and teachers— who can work competently and humanely with f 
students and with instruction to find alternatives to punishment. 

1 o accomplish these ends a concentrated, cooperative effort is essential. 
A few specific steps could move education into an action orientation to de- 

^ velop and disse ninate effective disciplinary practices: 

• Recommendation 1. Educational researchers should move quickly to 
design and evaluate models of classroom management that integrate the most 

r 1 attractive_aspects_ot cxistm^ 

article). These should be meta-theoretical models that draw from theory but 
point toward practice. 

• Recommendation 2. Teacher education institutions should develop 
courses in classroom management for preservice and inservice teachers. 
These should include as much observation, microteachirig, and simulation as 

« possible. Emphasis should be placed on practical strategies in the classroom. 

er|c 
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• Recommendation 3. School distnc^fe^iinel should- create projects, 
perhaps in conjunction with universities, that are designed to imoke teach- 
ers, principals, and supeh isors tn ongoing classroom and schoolw ide experi- 
mentation v.ith inno\ati\c methods and techniques of management and in- 
struction. 1 

• Recommendation 4: Professional organizations should emphasize class- 
room management b> means of conferences and publications. Pre\enti\e 
discipline, hoine/school relations, mot nation through subject matter, \ allies 
education and the disrupts cc luld, educational effects of punishment, causes 
of school violence - all of these need even more attention than the) ha\eso 
far received from this various associations of educators. 

.•Recommendation 5. Local, .state, aiul federal -levels of go\ eminent 
should support efforts to get at the root of the discipline probleinand to 
de\ elop alternatives to punishment b\ pro\ idmg funds for pilot projects and 
research at the \arious le\els. Other forms of legislation and board action- 
e.g., to develop comprehensne discipline codes and policies, to create sup- 
port .services, and to establish consultant assistance to teachers and conn- 

* *$e I ors— should be explored as well. 

Clearly, these are interrelated enterprises and should be coordinated for 
inaxiuiui tl benefit. Spora dic effo rts iiXall fi\ e areas can easiK be found, but 
increased cooperati\e effort is now imperative- The problems of school dis- 
cipline cannot be cpiickl) soKed \vith Band-Aid teclmicpies and .superficial 
hit-and-miss methods. Because the underKing causes of our more serious 
discipline dilemmas, particular!) in the inner cities, cut deepl) into the fabric 
of contemporar) life, solutions depend ultimatck on our abilit) to mend that 

. fabric. Such a task belongs to the whole societ) , not to teachers alone. But 
teachers have a, central role in the process. When teachers become skilled in 
the humane application of alternative*! to punishment— those described here 
and others yet to be developed 21 — tliey can help schools become places 
where students live and learn in well-regulated liberty. 
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.inimum competency testing (for both students and teachers),, truth in 
testing, bias in testing, tQjesting^att received their sfiare of attention at the 
end of the Seventies. But noisstte related to the subject got more ink in the 
popular press than the steady decline jn Scholastic Aptitude Test scores after 
1963. Respected researchers . like Harold Hodgkinson (see his KAPPAN 
article infection IV) scoff at the relatively modest declines in the face of the 
fact that over 50% of high school graduates now enroll in some form of higher 
education, compared to 10% to 20% in 1950. Also, Hodgkinson notes that up to 
85% o/.all young people now graduate from high school The percentage was 
much smaller before 1960. Hodgkinson is disturbed, not by the overall SAT 
declines, which we should expect, but by pronounced sex differences in test 
scores. "Do Americans want girls to do poorly in.math and science and males 
to do poorly in verbal skills?" he asks. 

Harold Shane is former dean of education and now University Professor 
of /Education at Indiana University s School of Education. He Is also one of 
the most prolific education writers in America, with over \450 publication 
cfedtX At the height of the SAT decline furor, he interviewed Willurd^irtz, 
an old friend who headed a College Entrance Examination Board panel 
charged with examining the decline. Shane's article, "The Academic Score. 
Decline: Are Facts the Enemy of truth?", appeared in the October 1971 
KAPPAN shortly after the blue-ribbon panel released its 75-page report. The 
article is, I think, a model of, interviewing technique, showing the power 
gained when the interviewer knows nearly as much about a subject as the in- 
terviewee. V 

In all, Shane contributed 41 articles, reviews, and interviews to the KAP- 
PAN 'during my editorship. He gave invaluable. advice as a long-term edito- 
rial comultanCboth official and unofficiattKAPPAS editoHalcpnstdtantsare 
generally chosen for expertise in one aria of education. Not. Harold Shane. ^ 
His contribution reminds me of a line from ancient Greek writing: "The fox 
knows many things: the hedgehog knows one big thing." Hedgehogs relate 
everything to a single central vision, to which they repeatedly rltum. Foxes 
have many different goals and look at the world from various perspectives. In 
literature, Dostoevsky was a hedgehog, Shakespeare a fox. In education we 
need hedgehogs andJiave them; we don t have enough foxes like Harold 
Shane. 

Over thepast decade education leaders have been attempting to restore 
s 295 
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some balance in a society and a. profession that hate carried tests and testing, 
to ridiculous extremes. Xo one should discount the.value of scientific testing, 
which is one of the great achievements of modern educational psychology, 
But the proper uses and the limitations of testing are certainly not well under- 
stood by laymen; many teachers are almost as ignorant. * 

Among the leaders whose concern about testing has led to effective action 
is Paul Hottts, editor for 12 years of the prize-winning National Elemental") 
Principal and note director of a study of American high schools for the 
Carnegie Foundation. He was co-founder and vice president of the National 
Consortium on Testing, a coalition of 50 national educator and citizen groups 
concerned with testing, lie edited the Myth of Measurability, a critical anal- 
ysis of issues related to standardized testing. I am^pleased to include in this 
volume his June 1976 article titled "Behind the Call for Test Reform and 
Abolition of the IQ:" * 

Arthur Whimbey s u T caching Sequential Thought: The Cognitive-Skills ^ 
Approach" teas forced into this chapter because it was something of an j 
orphan. 1 thought it deserved inclusion in the anthology. Certainly it gained a 
great deal of jeadef interest. And. it 1 is, afterjdl,. related toJesting in several 
ways. For example, National Assessment of Educational Progress results sug- 
gest that pressures for more emphasis on such fundamentals ms arithmetic 
computation have led schools to neglect an even more import ant funda- y 
mental: logical [ or sequential thought. Children in the elementary grades, ac- 
cording to NAEP data^ are beginning to handle computation better than they 
once did but have difficulty applying those skills in problem situations. 

Are there particularly effective ways to teach sequential thought? 
Whimby says yis, and he gets support f rom observers like Ered Hechinger. 
Writing on "Basic Skills: dosing the .Gap" in the October 1979 issue of 
Change, Hechinger called attention to Whimbey sbooks, Intelligence Can Be 
Taught and Problem Solving and Comprehension: A Short Course in Ana- 
lytical Reasoning. "Whimbey believes in the importance of systematic 
thought," Hechinger notes, u d process that can readily be acquired." Hech- 
inger quotes John U. Monro, who resigned the prestigious deanship of Har- 
vard College in 19§7 to direct a remedial program at all-black Miles College 
in Alabania. According to Monro, the Whimbcy method greatly improved 
black students ability to perform ifieqtal tasks that are ordinarily associated 
with the idea of intelligence.* 

. The Journal of Reading for October 1980, in an article by Whimbey and 
others, reports gains of about 1.5 years on the Nelson-Denny and the equiva- 
lent of 100 points on the SA7 -among pre-college students at Xavier University 
(predominantly black) in Louisiana, after just five weeks in Project SOAR 
(Stress on Analytical Reasoning). SOAR uses Whimbey s "cognitive process 
instruction." ; 

—SME 



*A number of educator* have asked where they can secure Albert Uptons scries of 
workbooks titled Thmk, whtch Whimbey regards as effect we in improving logical 
thinking ability in students ranging from fifth grade to college. The Upton materiahare 
available from IShThink. 300 Broad St. Stamford, CTfiGOOl 
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. October 1977 

An Interview with' W. Willard Wirtz: 
The Academic Score Decline: 
Are Facts the Enemy of Truth? 

ty ; Harold G. Shane * 4 

The long-awaited report of the CEEB's blue-ribbon panel on 
SAT score declines appeared in late August. Mr. Shane probes 
the most-sensitive areas of the report in this interview with (he 
panel chairman. q 

After more than a decade of relative stability, academic performance of stu- 
dents in the U.S. began a steady decline in the, early 1960s. Today Americans 
have data to imperil their illusions and intensify their fears about pupil pro- 
gress. Achievement test scores have been falling for 14 consecutive years. 
One might almost say that the kids are on the skids, since there has been a con- 
sistent decline in aptitude and basic skills as measured by standardized tests. 1 

The interview with Willard Wirtz reported hereshedsagood deal of light 
on this phenomenon. A former secondary school teacher, who subsequently 
taught law and then became secretary of labor (1962-69), Wirtz is now chair- 
man of the National Manpower Institute/For the past two years he has served 
as chairman of an independent 21-member advisory panel charged .with in- 
vestigating the decline in Scholastic Aptitude test (SAT) scores. 2 In late 
August the panel presented a summary of its findings, based upon.38 com- 
missioned research projects, 27 of which are either available or in press. 3 

Shane: A/ r. Wirtz, let me begin our dialogue with a few background ques~ r 
Hons. I understand that the panel was commissioned by the College Entrance 
^qmmation Board (CEEB) and the Educational Testing Service, whickcd- 
operatively administer a 2%-hvur examination designed to predict high 
school students probable success whjzh they go to college. About 7,500,000 
juniors and seniors take the test each year. What is the CEEKs role, and how 
far back do SAT* records go? 

Wirtz: The CEEB is one of the organizations that conduct college en- 
trance examinations, along with the American College Testing program. This 
is only one of the College Board s functions, however. It s also interested in 
the overall relationship between secondary and postsecondary education and 
in various financial arrangements that will permit more young people to go 
on to college. Recently the CEER has announced a renewed interest in con- 
tinuing education, now called* lifelong learning. The CEEB president is 
Sidney P. Marlarjd, Jr., a former secondary school teacher and school super- 
intendent, once a college teacher, and also a former U.S. commissioner of 
..education. . 1 , 

The SAT is the most venerable of all tests of its kind, going back to the 
1920s. It has been administered four or five times each year in a new edition. 

S: Was the advisory panel convinced that changes in the SAT—or lack of. 
? ct)Qnge~hadrit destroyed its validity? 

W: We can say with comparative certainty that an SAT score today means 
approximately what that score meant in any earlier year. The test is scored on 
a scale of from 200 to 800 and has two parts, verbal and mathematical, with 
separate scores for each. It was set up in 194 i to produce a mean score of 500 ' 
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on each of these tests. From IffU to 1963 SAT .scores a\erage(j around 500. As 
of 1963 thc> w ere still m that range. Hut since 1963 the a\ erage has been going 
down steajils. There has been a drop of 49 points in 14 years on the verba! 
part of the test and a drop of 32 points on the mathematical side. 

S; You say that scores have fallen a bit more each iji;ar* A/r. Wirlz, Has such 
m consistent, unbroken decline ever occurred before? Were there ups or 
dowm> say, immediately after World Warll or in the Fifties? 

W: There is nothing like the stead) drop-off in scores of the last 14 > ears. 
Jn-ordciUQ,ilctej2nme this, we went back 25 years. Between 1952 and 1963 
those scores did fluctuateshghtK from year to year, sometimes up, some- 
times down. There w as. bvthe wax , an increase right after Sputnik 1 was put 
in orbit. \Veha\ e assumed, without actual!) knowing, that this spurt reflected 
an increasing national interest in education. We w ere determined to catch up 
itli #e Russians. But there was no appreciable decline in SAT scores until 

Jml how serious is a 49-point skid from 478 to 429 in the verbal section 
f the SAT? How catastrophic is the 32 -point drop from 502 to 470 in mathe- 
matics? 

W: You used two terms, "serious" and "catastrophic/* I think the declines 
are not catastrophic. But this is serious business. That's the phrase the panel 
has used. We have gone on tp.sa\ that we think the drop in scores warrants the 
close attention of e\er>bod> in this country who is interested in education. At 
the same time, when the panel considered the whole picture we were sur- 
prised that the score decline wasn't larger. The past 15 years have been extra- 
ordinary ones in the history of this country. 

S: Why extraordinary? 

W: First, in the 1960s we made a conscious decision to see to it that a good 
many more young people stayed in high school and went on to college. We 
also did what we should have done long before: We eliminated some of the 
discrimination in admissions. And we got the school dropout rate down. 

S: Fm so. interested jn the topic /'m afraid Vll go off in all directions like a 
handful ofivilled marbles. Lei's return to a discussion of the causes of aca- 
demic slippage. The advisory panel asserts that dwindling, academic per- 
formance creates a serious situation "that warrants careful attention" A/r. 
Wirtz, what factor or factors what changes before or since 1963, may have 
led to the aptitudeyScore decline? A/so,</o the forces or conditions seem likely 
to continue io have\is baleful or negative an imjmct in the future as they seem 
to have had in the htccnl past? 

W; Three time intervals should be considered. Between 1963 and 1970 
there was a huge increase in the absolute number of students io the American 
educational system. In one year the total number of 18-y earmolds jumped by 
over a million. That was the year 1964, the year the posr-war baby boom hit 
THe colleKCsTrFaTso was the^ ear Tn wTucli SAT scores started dmvn. So hit* 
tially there was a huge educational problem because of the sheer increase in / 
the number of young people. Xt that same time we decided to get rid of dis- 
crimination in access to educational opportunity. Because between 1965 and 
1970 we decided to keep a goodanany more young people in school, soine 
with lower grade averages in high school began to take SATs, because they 
planned on going to college, \ j 
S\ According to the panel report \\et ween two-thirds and three- fourths of 
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the academic score Recline teas attributable to changes m the composition of 
the test-taking population during this period. The college-bound student 
population included more of the economically disadvantaged, more tiomcn 
(xcho score lower on the math test), and more minority-group members. Do 
you fecljhat this caused part of the'drop in . scores? 

W: I prefer to look at it this way: The l\S. simplx hlid not.caugh* up with 
its emerging purposes. The countrx had not taken the steps that were neces- 
sary to successful!) incorporate the changing composition of the test-taking 
population into the educational structure. 

S: You spoke of three periods of change? 

W: The second.period was from 1970 to about 197o or 1976. It was the 
period of sharpest score decline. Bear in mind that there was relatively little 
change in the composition of the test-taking group during the recent six-year 
interval of greatest decrease in SAT scores. There was some change, hut it 
was a small factor, prohahh accounting for no more than a quarter, at most, 
of the continued decline. * 

S: Then what other factors or changes' do you perceive? 

W: During the Seventies there were a -variety of forces, a combination of 
perv asive forces, to w hich we must give serious attention— particularly since 
they still are at work. 

^ Si I take it we are now approaching what the CEEB panel considers to be 
some of the basic, deep-rooted problems that have both contributed to and 
complicated score declines. 

W: That is correct, and (he overall problem has many aspects. It includes 
the fact that we relaxed standards— learning standards— both in the schools 
and in society. It probably includes the fact that whereas young people had 
been taking a large number oTbasic courses a decade or more ago they now 
turned to a great many elective courses of one kind or another. 

S: Do J hear, you condemning elective courses? 

W: Not at all! In the panels judgment the difference is not between basic 
and elective courses. The difference is between courses that have a solid in- 
tellectual content and those that don't. And most particularly, in the panels 
view, there has been an unfortunate erosion of the traditions of thoughtful 
reading and careful writing, a distinct decline uvskill. 

Beyond that there has been a relaxation of educational standards resulting 
in increased absenteeism, in questionable automatic promotions, in grade in- 
flation, and in easier textbooks and related materials that seem designed.to 
entertain rather than to educate. For one reason or another, as for as standards 
were concerned, our schools slacked off^ 

But it wasn't just the schools. For some years now there has been a prob- H 
lem in the family's declining participation in the learning process in this 
country. I woukLsay there has been an array of basic changes* 

S: What data led the advisor y panel to t ake a dim view of changes in 
" JalnilyTife? " ' 

W: As recently as 10 or 15 years ago the number of young people in this 
country under 18 years of age who were living with fewer than two parents 
was only about 11& The number has almost doubled since that time. Each 
year now an additional 300,000 young men and women under 18 live in 
families with fewqr than two parents. The number of children in divorced 
families has doubled in the last 10 years. You begin to see the problem in 
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broad perspeetis c ami the extutf* of Hie effect it's going to has e on educa- 
tion w hen yon realize that in many of the remaining two parent h wine* both 
the father and the mother are working. Since TV in centered in the home, let 
ine add that the > ear> ss e^ire considering has e alsu been the y ears of \ irtually 
universal television. By the tune he is 15, (he typical child has spent 
10,000 to 15,000 hours in fni.it of the tube. The full effect of this passise in 
sestmciit has yet to be assessed, but at the scry least it has offered .sesere 
competition for the time that once was devoted to homework. 

S: So far you hate touched on threp^pwiasitejojitef—rctoxcthstattd: 
ar<k> mutations in family living and the iwi/nM of television. Are then more 
on y\nr list? 

W: We're also talking about a period in which those test scores were 
hound to be affected by what the panel has tailed a decade of distraction, a 
period in which a war was fought principalis by these young- people, a 
divisive war. It was a period of political assassination, 1 particularly of their 
heroes. It was a period of rioting in the streets. It was a period of corruption of 
institutional stew ardslup m tins country . It w ould has e been \ cry difficult for 
young people to place high on their list of personal priorities the goal of get- 
ting the highest possible scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test during that 
period? 

S: Since you've come up to 1976 in your review, what is the third interval 
involved in score decline? Were you thinking of the present* or even of tlie 
future? * 

W: Pin a little puV.zled about this third period. I don't know whether it's, a 
continuation of the inters al of decline or whether it is a truly new era. In any 
case, for the past tss o years there has been relatively little decline in scholastic 
aptitude scores— much less than there was in the preceding two years. As a 
matter of fact, this y ear there is virtually no decline. Now whether this repre- 
sentsa pause or a turning point, it is still too early tosay. But let me look ahead. 
I n the near future I would suspect that there s\*ill be a change in academic per- 
formance* particularly because this country is now growing more and more 
ass-are of the problem: Not only through the educational system but in society 
as a whole -we will begin to do things that ought to be done to repair and 
strengthen and. revitalize both education in this country and the lifestyle of 
which it is a part, 

S: Could the interplay of the four factors you mentioned have created a 
synergism, a system in tvhieh the impact of the whole was greater than the 
sum of sejxiratc forces? 

W: I would say yes. While I'm not much of a believer in the "coincidence 
theory" of history. wc'Ve got to recognize that there has been an extraordi- 
nary confluence of forces in the last decade or tsvo. It was strange, for 
instance, that the decision to extend educational opportunity in this country 
to so many more-young people happened to,eoineide with the effects of a 
war, with a period of olfactions of one kind or another in tins country, and 
with a period of change in family lifestyles. 

S: A/r. Wirtz. although you probably have no hard data, let me csk the 
question: Since TV presumably has had a negative influence on homework 
and perhaps on academic performance, can it be that teacher effectiveness 
too has been impaired by the impact of the tube? May it not have made in* 
cursionf into me time formerly put into careful preparation by teachers? 

Zoo 
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W: I don't know w hy w e should hunt the question to teachers! The kid 
are doing just exactly \\ hat the* American public is doing. The amount of time 
going into*tek»\ iew ing if nut unique to children and y outh. I asstfinc* that there 
ha\ e been effects that w e still ha\ en't fathomed. It's not easy to determine the 
extent to \C Inch tele\ ision is taking o\ er one role-after another. In the report 
w f c'/e call' d it a substitute teacher and a surrogate parent. In answer to y our 
. question, I suppose the jury Is still out in the question of w hether TV has af- 
fected kioVam more than it has adults, because it > just the kids, who are 
taking tests Nfy gue$s is that it's had a great iufhienceon all age groups and at. 
.-cverv socioeconomic^ evel. - 

S: Do the developments you hai e intentpried as possible causes of score 
decline seam likely to be bottoming out? Or do you think that; say, rtps in the 
fabric of the traditional family iti// create problems for a long time to come? 

W: Let uiccouiinent on the faniib, since >ouba\ csinglcd.it out— though I 
don't think it should Be made a w hipping boy . I know there are some critics 
today who are apocalyptic about the consequences of t.hc breakup of the 
American family I am more optimistic. W ithout being mau dlin,d think that 
must of us\w ould in fin it eh prefer taking a chance on being born into an aver- 
age American famil, than into any other family in any place in the w orld. It is 
true that there ft cause for concern because of changes in family lifestyles. 
But I disagree \ehemently with those who see the family close to collapse. My 
answer to such dooms^rs is a flat no. There will have to be adjustments to 
new lifestyles, and w e need to adapt thpm to the whole lcaVning process- 
but the panels feeling on tins w as that tjie w orst mistake would be to look on 
this situation as being one that warrants the apocalyptic commentaries that 
have been made on it. \Vere on the way up, the future still looks good. 

S: As I recall; ajliisory panel findings pointed out'that declines on stand- 
ardized tests hate been' greater at each successively higher grade level, be- 
ginning with grade 5 the panel also it rote that there were no such declines in 
grade* M; In effect, it would appear that, beginning in 1963, the longer 
pupils remained in school the pjoorer their academic performance: became. 
Doe's this suggest that primary instruction is more effective thai} middle or 
high school teat hing? Or do older childrenbecome increasingly demoralized 
by the turbulent environment of the schools in which drugs, vandalism, and 
violence sometimes play a part? ?\s (mother possibility, could it be that that 
which is taught is less meaningful or less relevant as yxmngsteh move into the 
x higher grades? ** + # 

VV: The trend you mention ga\ e us a good deal of concern. By the time we 
finally reached some of the possible explanations for the decline after grade 4 
\\*c were also highly\ aware of the trickery of statistics. 

It is not only true that there has been no decline in standardized test score 
averages through the first four grades, the decline is larger each succeeding 
grade, thus 4 becoming greatest in grades 11 and 12. 

Now let me suggest four po is iblc explanations. One which immediately 
comes to everyone's mind, is tnat, teaching is less effective at the higher 
grades — that the longer kids stay in school the more ineffective teaching they 
get. Another possibility is that the aptitude tests are not as relevant at grades 
11 and 12 as they are in earlier grades. 

There are two other very interesting possibilities. First, those differences 
may very possibly reflect the increased school retention rate in this country. 
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When a larger cross section of our youth stays in school through the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, > on get a population change at the upper levels that > on 
don't have in the first four grades. Kids in the first four grades represent the 
same cross section today that they did 10 or 15 > ears ago, i.e., all in these age 
groups. At the eleventh and twelfth grades, we now enroll three-quarters of 
all the kids, whereas 12 or 15 y ears agoonh about tu o-thirds of this age group . 
stayed ^in school. 

Si And whafs the other possible answer to worsening test performance? 
* W: The CEEB panel discussions^led to a very interesting area of conjec- 
ture. Perhaps scores are stable m the first four grades because TV is teaching 
these primar\ youngsters in very much the manner that they are taught in 
school duriiig these farst threeor four grades. There's a close parallel between 
the kind of education that goes on in television and in the elassrooni r This isn't 
true at the eleventh and twe lfth g rades; There's a real disjuncture there. This 
interpretation illustrates the fact that > on simply can't rely on statistics alone 
to analyze a situation of this kind. 

S: Do yon think we should try to extend "Sesame Street" upward by re- 
designing the sets, scenes, and scripts for a more mature audience? 

W; Let's not take this matter light 1) . The panel came to the conclusion that 
television is undoubtedly one of the contributing causes of score decline. The 
panel also concluded that TV and other mass media probably have the largest 
teaching potential that we know about tpday ! instead of trying simply to talk 
fn terms of cutting down on the amount of televiewing, the thing to do is to 
t have the community assume the same responsibility with respect to what is 
taught oh tele\ ision that it has alu ay s exercised with respect to what is taught 
in the schools. We think that the country could make television a master 
teacher. Television and education are badly out of kilter, and the stakes are 
probably higher than we so far have realized. TV-has distracted toda> 's youth 
from the kind of learning being measured in these tests. Yet television has in- 
finite promise. 

S: Let me press further, Mr. \Virtz, with regard to statistical trickery in test 
scores, k it possible that many students with hifih grades in secondary school 
simply don't bother to take the SATs because they're sure that they'll get into 
a college/of their choice anyway? 

W: First, it is clear that there are now open admission policies in some uni- 
versities. Other colleges of .particularly high standing accept some of the 
more outstanding students oh an earl) admissions basis. This helps to account 
for the fact that there has been a decline in the number of students repeating 
the -SAT, Since second- test scores average 15 to 20 points higher, the early 
ad n lissions^ policy , plns^soine open admissions, would have the effect you 
mention,' ^ . \ 

S*. Isjhejre q^ptofilejgf high achievers on the SATs? 
W: would be difficult if not impossible to list the high scorer's charac- 
teristics, We do know these things: The higher scores tend to be made by 
children from families of higher socjoeconomic status. With frequent excep- 
tions, young people^ scores parallel the educational attainment lev els of their 
parents. There's an interesting correlation between the rfuinber of outside 
activities a studerjt engages in and his or her test scores on the SAT, The more 
outside activities, the higher the scores. We have learned that those who take 
three or four years of foreign language will score as much as a hundred points 
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higher, on the average, than those vv ho take no foreign language, But I really 
must point out-again the difficulties aiuf ambiguities of the statistical ap- 
proach. It um \er> vv ell he that those vv ith higher verbal ability take foreign 
language rather than that those who take foreign language display a high 
verbal ability on the SAT test: It is unquestionably true that there is a close 
parallel between high grades in high sehoorand high scores on the SAT, but 
even' here generalization is.pretty dangerous. 

S: Many of the persons itho will read this KAPPA N interview-are practi- 
tioners. I think most of them u oiild like to know u hat steps you would take if 
you ttere usj»,)erintendent of schihls and concerned about reducing and then 
reversing present downward performance trends. 

W: Contrary perhaps to many readers' expectations, my first move as this 
hypothetical administrator vv ould be to try to restore 0M0 build anew thej;e- 
lationships l>et\v een theJgachers in the school and the teachers at home. Tin 
totally convinced that this lias got to be a partnership arrangement. Tin totally 
persundecHhat schools can do only part of this job and that the home, the 
Tamil} , has to do some more educating. That's win "I would start by try ing to 
dev elop a closer hoine-and-school alliance. There are those vv ho v> ould urge 
that' we start being sterner and stricter about such things as attendance, pro- 
motions, thedif ficultv of teaching materials, «. >d about holding fcids to basics. 
I don't believe those short answers help. I'd settle for ah alliance between 
family and school, vv ith the thought and expectation that these problems hav e 
to be worked out on a community. basis. It is a great mistake to count on the 
schools being able to do it alj by themselves. 

S: In the CEEB report, On Further Examination, the panel identified" dis- 
persal of learning activities," including a wide array of high school electives y 
as a possible contributite factor in.academic score decline. I Alter thereport 
says that secondary education should not fye mom rigid but "must become 
more diversified' without watering down the so-called "hard" subjects such 
as math, physics, and foreign language. It seems contradictory, Mr. Wirtz, to 
decry dispersal of learning, then defend flexibility and diversification. Can 
you elaborate a bit on this apparent^paradox? 

W: I don't believe it's a paradox. I think its a hard truth wemust face up to. 
Let me illustrate. I expect that the panel report is gomg^o be interpreted as at- 
tributing some of the score decline to the increased number of electives 
taken. That's only half true. What we're suggesting is that in the course of in- 
creasing the number of electives there's been a decline in the standards of 
the.se Courses Specifically , a good many high schools in the country have 
added courses in radio, tejevision. and so forth. Thus a student can take a 
radio, television, and film course instead of basic English IV. Well, I believe 
that a good teacher can make a course in radio, television, and film just as de-. 
manding and just as stimulating as a good teacher can make a course in basic 
English IV — if basic English IV still includes what it did when I.vvas teaching 
it: Hamlet. the» evils of the split infinitive, and the iniquity of the terminal 
preposition! I like to think that as much hard thinking can be taught in connec- 
tion with a subject that interests the student as can be taught in a subject that 
doesn't. The pane) also concluded that if there is a singlekey to improvement, 
it is a return to the traditions of thoughtful reading ard careful writing. And 
personally I'd emphasize the writing. I think writing is the sternest discipline 
there is— the best training instrument for thinking. The panel also suggests 
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that it- would be a great mistake to return to the basics without taking a good 
look at what the basics are — the basics common to the learning of children 
from different backgrounds with different interests. 

S: The committee report referred to the diminished motivation of youth. 
Would you speculate on this question? Perhaps thts lack of motivation can be 
attributed to the increased personal security provided by uelfare. unem- 
ployment benefits, minimum wages, and the like, which have become more 
numerous and generous since the 1960s. 

W: First, the panel does not talk simpK about youth's motivation. Rather, 
it says at one point something like this. "Its perhaps most significant of all that 
during the past 10 > ears thecurveof the SAT scores has follow ed \ er\ closeK 
the curve of the entire nations spirits, self-esteem, and sense of purpose." 
This is a pretty important point. I doubt that youths 1 motivations have de- 
clined much more thanlheir parents' motivations have. Also, we talk pretty 
glibly about a decline in motivations when probably what is going on is a 
change in motivations. 

S: Could any lack of motivation be related to youth concluding that by 
2000 there wont be enough affluence to go around? Why work if short- 
, ajg.es. resource depletion; energy prpblejns, and so on are going to f orce cut- 
backs ih the standard of living and opportunities for economic gain? 

W: I find no basis personally, nor did the panel, for a conclusion that we're 
running out of opportunity in this country - Rather, we thought in terms of the 
prospect that, with the decline in natural resources, the future is probably 
-more^depehdenLthan .eveLon jhejnfinite„developjp^ent of the human re- 
source, I expect that 10 or 20 years from now well berel'yingon a much more 
highly sophisticated, more highly trained generation of youth than we are 
today.— 

, S: Thus far, Mr. Wirtz,Tve neglected an important question. After your 
two-year inquiry, do you think we should have standardized tests? There are 
some groups of professionals and other citizens who say that we should not. 
They doubt that we should test what we measure as intelligence. What do you 
regard'as the future role of standardized testing? 

W: The panel recognized the extreme importance of this question, but 
also recognized that the limitations of our charge made it impossible to ex- 
plore it. The panel did recommend that a comprehensive stud) be made of 
the function of tests in our society. I think most of us on the panel f eh that this 
is les* the Age of Aquarius than an Age of Accountability. There s going to be 
testing of one kind or another — standardized testing. I think most of us felt, 
too, that testing of this kind is probably a good thing to stimulate or restiinu- 
late a sense of commitment in this country to a standard of excellence.* How- 
ever, there* is a danger in attaching too much significance to what all young 
people do at a particular point in their lives on a particular examination. 

S: How do you stand on the issue of so-called competency-based 
diplomas?, r « 

W; I would. not take a negative view of competency-based diplomas. I 
would, however, take a ver> dubious view of statutes now being passed in 
some states to prohibit promotion from one grade to another until an individ- 
ual meets a statutorily prescribed standard. 

S. Back in 1968 1 saw d first-rate performance of Man of La M ancha here in 
New York. Don Quixote, the central character of. the play, had a great line. 
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"Facts" he said, "are tHe enemy of truth." 

Now here's my last question. May notjhe "facts" in the SAT score decline 
° report hide an important "truth"? Does the decline not mirror the partial at- 
tainment of a Jong-standing American quest, a quest for greater equality of 
access to educational opportunity? 

Wr it s an interesting thing, 1 larold. One of the authors of this report must 
have seen tr/at play! On Further Examination mentions that "figures may be 
enemy to the truth, because they tell onlv part of it. "This prompted the panel 
to end its report thus. "It would be too bad if our concentration on the impli- 
cations of a decline in the statistical a verages on a set of standardized examin- 
ations should seem to ignore how incomplete a measure this is of either edu- 
cational of broader human purpose/' ^ 

While weVe been asking why the .scores on college entrance examina- 
tions have gone down, I think that T. S. Kliot's probing goes a good deal 
deeper. I le says, "Where is the learnings we have lost in information? Where is 
the understanding weve lost in knowledge? Where is the life we've lost in 
living? 1 ' And from the very beginning the panel had to keep reminding itself 
\>f the fact that we have been concerned with just one statistical measure of 
one set of competencies of only one minority part of American youth. 

There are a great many values the SAT simply doesn't pretend to measure 
and can't possibly measure. That's the reason, basically, for the panel's call for. 
a broader examination of whether we are measuring the things thatought to 
be measured. 

The idea that nothings right unless it can be proved is "true" only if.you 
take the "premise as the conclusion. There are many important things that 
can't be proved, things that statistics won't tell. And there s simply got to be 
broader attention given to whether we are— in education and in this whole 
society— -putting the right emphasis on the right things. 

y . \ 



1 For a detailed account, see Ann egret Harnischfeger and David K. Wiley, "Achieve- 
ment test Scores Drop, So What?" Educational Researcher, March, 1976, pp. 5-12. 

2 Advisory panel members, in addition to Willard Wirtz, included Vice Ghairman 
Harold Howe II, Ralph W. Tyler, Ledyard R Tucker, Vivian H. L. Tom, Robert L 
Thorndike. Barbara Thompson, Thomas K W. Stroud. Rosedith Sitgreaves, Wilbur 
Schramm, Katherme P Iiayton, Owerf^B. Kiernan, H. ITiomas James, Matina S. 
'Horner, EdytKe J Gaines, Frank W Erwin, Bruce K. Ekland, Luis C. Cortes, Sandra 
A. Clark, and Benjamin S. Bloom. 

3. The 75-paKC panel report. On Further Examination, just published, may be ob- 
tained for $4 from the Colfege Entrance Examination Board, Publication Orders, Box 
2815, Princeton, NJ 08540 Related CEEB .studies are annotated in the report's 
appendix. ^ , 
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Behind the Call . 
For Test Reform and 
Abolition of the IQ * 

rf by Paul L.<Houts 

Use assessment- as a tool for the education of all who need it, 
not us an instrument for the exclusion of certain groups. That is 
« the point of current reform. To make the point, Mr. flouts re- 
counts some of the ugly history of the IQ testing movement. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once estimated that there were no more than 500 
& "civilized** people in the world. Unfortunately, history, has left us no Hohn- 

esian defin \on of "civilized"pn .which to gauge the reasonablesness of his ap- 
» proximation, and to my knowledge no one has yet constructed a test to deter- 
mine the degree to which we have become civilized. (We may be thankful for 
certain blessings.) For some time now, however, through testing devices, we 
have attempted to measure a similarly broad and complex human quality 
called "intelligence." Moreover, we have accepted the results ofcthese tests 
with great seriousness, allowing them to wield a pervasive and, in many cases, 
enormously damaging effect on the lives of children. Qne might well ask 
how, as a nation, we have gotten ourselves into such a situation and how, if at 
all, we are to get out. A little background here may be helpful. 1 

As students of psychology well know, the first usable intelligence test was 
developed in France by Alfred Binet and Theodore Simon in 1905. Binet had 
been asked by the French commissioner of instruction to develop a testing 
procedure that would identify those students whose academic aptitude was 
low enough that they might benefit from placement in special .schools. The 
original Binet test, then, was considered a practical diagnostic instrument; 
Binet never intended to make a distinction between "acquired and congenital 
feeblemindedness." But the test was the first "successful" attempt in a long 
series of efforts to developmental tests, and it soon came to be accepted as a 
test of intelligence. Evidence shows that Binet himself was not happy with 
this state of affairs; as late as 1909, he was challenging and criticizing the mis- 
use of his test.by psychologists. 

Alfred Binet died in 191 1, and the task of revision was transferred to Stan- 
ford University. The Binet scale worked poorly in California.; the results were 
quite different from those in Paris. Binet s test was, therefore, revised for use 
in this country by Lewis Tennan of Stanford University. With that revision, 
the Stanf ordrBinet test came to occupy an increasingly important position in 
the American educational, psychological, and even political landscape 
Surely Binet himself would have been alarmed at the intent of this American- 
ized version of his test. To quote Tennan: 

. . . [I]n the near future intelligence tests will bring tens of thousands 
of these high-grade defectives under the-surveillanee and protec- 
tion of society. This will ultimately result in curtailing thp reproduc- 
tion of feeble-mindedness and in the elimination of an enormous 
amount of crime, pauperism, and industrial inefficiency. Jt is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that th^ high-grade cases of the type now so 
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frequently overlooked are precise!) ,the ones w hose guardianship it 
is most important for the state to assume. 2 

There seemed to be little doubt in Ternian's mind as to w ho the defecti\ es 
were likely to be. I ie found that a low level of intelligence (IQ.s in the 70 to 80 
range) "is n er\ , \ er> common among Spanish-Indian and Mexican families of 
the Southwest and also among Negroes. Their dullness seems'to be racial, or 
at least inherent in the family .stocks from which they come/" 3 

It is easy to be shocked and chilled b\ the o\ ert racism of the.se w ords. but 
I think it is almost impossible to understand how such notions as the measur- 
ability and heritabilit) of intelligence passed into almost mistical acceptance 
without looking at the historical climate of the times. 

Bureaucratic societies have alwa\s found v it necessar\ to categorize^ or 
classify people for certain purposes. But (luring the later part of the nine- 
teenth eentur> and particular!} during the earl} part df the tw entieth centur> . 
DarwinisTnlracI a .strong hold on the thinking of America. It w as an age that 
believed in fostering the M preser\ation of Fav ored Jtaces in the Struggle of 
Life" (to use Darwin's own words). The popular catch phrases of Darwin- 
ism— "survival of the fittest" anci the "struggle for existence/'— offered an 
instant philosophical pegboard on w hichv\merieans, and American conser- 
vatives in particular, could hang a doctrine of laissez faire and a determina- 
tion to maintain the current economic and social structure. The British 
philosopher Herbert Spencer was one of the first Darwinists to enjo> a 
considerable vogue in- this country. But it w as perhaps William Graham 
Sumner of Yale who was the most influential social Darwinist in America, 
and we need "only read Sumner to understand how forcefully the theon of 
Darwinism could be applied to .social and political arenas: 

Let it be understood that we cannot go. outside of this alter- 
native; liberty, inequality, survival of the fittest; not liberty, 
equality, survival of the un fittest. The former carries society 
forward and favors all its best members; the latter carries society 
downwards and favors all its worst members. 4 

To this philosophical context, add two important historical. events: the 
great immigration to America (which had assumed massive proportions b\ 
the turn of the eentnr\ ) and World \\ ar L Both of these events had a profound 
impact on this eonntr> in man> ways, and, not incidentally, both helped to 
carry forth into popular acceptance the use of IQ te.sts. 

Until. 1921, no numerical limitation was placed on immigration to this 
country. But certain eoptrols had begun as early as 1875: By the early part of 
the century, as great waves of Italian, Polish, Russian, and Jewish immigrants 
began reaching this country, the public, faced with more "exotic" types than 
the English, Scandinavian, and German immigrants it had been accustomed 
to, began to. raise serious questions about some form of "quality control/* In 
fact, even the "enlightened" Henry George was writing, as early as 1883, 
"What in a few years more are we to do for a dumping ground? Will it make 
our difficulty the lessjthat our human garbage can vote?" 5 Such groups as the 
Boston-forced Immigration Restriction League were an indication of the in- 
tense antiforeign sentiment that was sweeping the .country. Would the new 
immigrants undermine our political and social system? It was a persistent 
question, and concern continued to mount. Not coincidental!}*, in 1912 the 
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Public Health Service invited Henr> Goddard to Ellis Island, where he ad- 
ministered the Binet test to immigrants, with. an eagle e>eout for detecting 
the feeble-minded before* they might enter the country. 

drhis extraordinary work, Workidf Our Fathers* Irving Howe paints a 
vivid picture of the hardships of the voyage that led to the immigrants* arriv al 
at Ellis Island, not to mention the confusion and disorientation they experi- 
enced as, they were "processed." Moreover, all shared the terrible fear of 
being deported, of being sent back. Given the circumstances, it is surprising 
that more were not, in fact, deported; although, as Howe points out, "It is a 
sad irony, though familiar to students of democratic politics, that under rela- 
tively lax administrations at Ellis Island, which sometimes .allowed rough 
handling of. immigrants and even closed an eye to corruption, immigrants had 
, a, better chance of getting past the inspectors than when the commissioner 
was a public-spirited Yankee intent upon literal adherence to the law/* 7 

Thefeeble-minded or mentally defective were marked with an x and 
returned, to their native shores or wherever they might find a home. In 1917 
Goddard reported that "the number of aliens deported because of feeble- 
mindedness . . . increased approximately 350? in 1913 and 570? in 1914. v 
Who were these feeble-minded? Goddards test results showed that 83$ of the 
Jews, 80? of the Hungarians, 7S>? of the Italians, and 87? of the Russians ar- 
riving at Ellis Island were "feebler minded/* 9 

.All of this might seen) an ugly but irrelevant bit of American history were 
it not for the fact that it ijlastrates cogentI>\hou% from an early point on; we 
began to allow tbe notion of intel ligence as a racial characteristic to creep into 
our national psyche/But it would take World War I to bring the intelligence 
test into full national prominence. ^ 

At the outset of the war, Robert Yerkes. then president of the American 
Psychological Association, proposed a mass intelligence testing of draftees. 
The military accepted the proposal, and as a result the now-famous Army 
Alpha test was developed The tests were originally designed to help in the 
placement of the draftee, but, in fact, the test results were little used. 

After the war, however, an analysis of the scores of approximately 125,000 
draftees was made, and the results were published in 1921 by the National 
Academy of- Sciences. Not surprisingly, .correlations were again made 
between intelligence rating and race, and .again, the Latin and Slavic groups 
fared poorly. But the draftees in general didn't score as high as the psychol- 
ogists felt they should, and the result was a general alarm that the intelligence 
of Americans was declining. Lothrop Stoddard, writing in "The Revolt 
Against Civilization," sounded the, alarm when he wrote that "the average 
mental age of Americans is only about 14,*' a curious conclusion when one ex- 
amines the question of how the average-adult intelligence could be less than 
the average adult intelligence. 

One of the few voices raised in4>rotest over such conclusions was that of 
Walter Lippmann, who, in a remarkable series of articles published in The 
New Republic (and answered by .Lewis Terman), , ° engaged the entive issue 
of intelligence testing Lippmann was quick to point out the intrinsic flaw in 
the dogma of IQ; "Because the results are expressed in numbers, it is easy to 
make the mistake of thinking that the intelligence-test is a measure like a foot 
rule or a pair of scales. . * . But intelligence is not an abstraction like length and 
weight; it is an exceedingly complicated notion which nobody has as yet 
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succeeded in defining M Lippinann went on to warn that, "if the impression 
takes root that these tests realK measure intelligence, that the) constitute a 
sorfcof last judgment on the child's capacity , that the) re\ eal scientifically Ins 
predestined ability , then it w ould he a thousand times better if. all the intelli- 
gence testers and all their questionnaires were Mink without warning in the 
Sargasso \Sea." 4 

.Uhfortnnateh. little attention was paid to Lippiii.mn's warning. He was 
regarded merely as a crank) critic of the tests. In fact, dazzled In the ap« 
^parent success of the \riny Alpha test* schools and colleges and organiza- 
tions quickly seized on psy etiological testing as a useful' and I. convenient 
de\ice for sorting students. The development of acliiex eiiient testing soon 
followed, and by 1929 more than fi\e million tests were being administered 
annually. 

Kinally, although : t ma\ seem ironic in an age w hen the cultural and racial 
jlias of the tests is nine , debated, I think it is important to note that the tests 
w ere perceived during the early \ ears to be an egalitarian and objective wa\ 
to select students, particular!) for college admission. As Ralph Tyler has ob- 
served, "objecti\c tests were of special significance for those young 
people w ho de\ iated from the social standards that w ere tacitly accepted In 
teachers principals The tests furnished a means b\ w Inch such students 
could showV-hicahunal attainments apart from their manners, their social be- 
havior, and th^ family background." 11 

I have gone into this historical background of intelligence testing for tw o 
reasons. First, I think it's essential to .in understanding of how the notion that 
each human being had a nati\ e intelligence -one that could be measured and 
that remained relathely constant from birth— passed from mere popular ac- 
ceptance to Estate of almost my stieal belief, one that persists to our ow n day . 
The other reason is that w hile the validity of IQ testing has been debated for 
decades now. the IQ contro\ ersy has recently become more heatedly —if not 
ferociously -debated New York, \\ ashington, JXC. and Los Angeles have 
stopped the ese of IQ tests in the schools, and the state ^Massachusetts is 
currently considering such a step. In addition^ there have been several new 
and notable contributions to the literature on the .subject, w Inch are likely to 
add fuel to the fire— Leon Kainin's The Politico and Science of IQ and 
Benjamin Fine's The Stranglehold of the. IQf* s 

Though the books share a common topic, they could not be less alifce- 
Kainius book is a superbly researched and splendidly written stuck of how 
w e have allow ed politics to taint our science in the area of IQ, particularly in 
respect to the question of its heritability , and it deserves w ide reading within 
the profession. On the other hand, Fines book is directed to the la> man, and 
of the two it w ill probabl) be the book most widely read by parents. Pub- 
lished posthumously , the book is somew hat marred b> its loose organization 
and its lack of a trenchant and polished .style. But Fine's arguments are well 
reasoned and in its major points the book is right .>n target. For these reasons, 
it should help to dispel a good mam myths parents may hold about IQand 
standardized acltievein ent Tests./ 

Still, tlw effect of either of these books, not to mention the plethora o( 
journal articles current!) in \ iew , remains doubtM. One need only recall The 
tyranny of Testing™ by Banesh Hoffmann, a book written with great wit 
and style and elegant ui file clarity of its thinking. Hoffmanns powerful brief 
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auuinst the dangers of machine-scorc^t multiple-choice tests should have 
aroused public indignation, if not a national movement to reform the tests. It 
did not. Hoffmann shook vv as debated in the education and public pre.v* for a 
time, and Hoffmann himself puhliclv debated the testers. But The Tyranny 
of Tearing was published in 1962. it was onlv a few v ears later that weexperi* 
cm iced the advent of iiupreceudented major federal aid to education, and 
consequent!) a new raison d'etre for an increased use of the jests, evaluation 
of the programs funded. SinnlarK . the accountability movement toda> gives 
further-impetus to the us*e of standardised testing. * 

But iilr spite of the continued proliferation of standardized tests. IQ testing 
has run into some special/problems of its ow n. Hut on giiard bv the studies of 
the new social Darw inists— Arthur Jensen. William Shocklev , and Richard J. 
Mcrrnstein— minority groups have become alert to how the tests can easily 
be turned iuto an "engine of cruelty ." to use \\ alter Lip p matin's description. 
Moreover, man> educators and parents are beginning to reaii/.e vvhat Fine 
p?)ints out -"that the IQ measures vv hat the child has already learned, not his 
eapacit) to learn. . . The IQ cannot tell v on any thing about a child's curiosity, 
his motivation, his inner thoughts, his ability to get along with people, his 
chance to become an active or responsible member of society , his role as a 
community or national leader, his creative abilities, or his contributions to 
mankind/' 

Most important, educators are increasing!) becoming more aw arc of the 
i|logicof attempting to measure something we cannot define, not to mention 
the illogic of attempting to place on a single scale human beings vv ho possess a 
wide variety of talents and abilities. As Jerrold Zacharias has observed 
elsewhere, "people are complex —talented in some ways, clumsy in others; 
educated in some wa)s, ignorant in others, calm, careful, persistent, and 
patient in some wavs. impulsive, careless, or la/,y in others. Not only are these 
characteristics different m different people, they also van in one person from 

time to time It makes no sense to represent a multidimensional space with 

an array of numbers ranged along one line." n 

Furthermore, none of these arguments should leave out the basic flaws 
inherent in thainultiplc-choicc, machine-scored format, as well as the often 
inaccurate, invalid, and misleading content of the tests themselves. 

Fine argues that the long overdue, moratorium on IQ testing should take 
"top prioritv in tlie nation's educational agenda." But how reasonable is it for 
us to expect that such a moratorium on IQ testing vv ill come into being? There 
certainly .seems to be a growing climate of opinion against the tests. There 
are, how ev er. a jiumbcr of problems that I believe persist in our discussions of 
both' IQ and standardized achievement testing. 

'life first problem is that we continue to argue about how to "fix" the IQ 
tests. Our debate stays \s ithin vv hat Sheldon White has called a curiously re- 
stricted kind of "magic circle.'* Thir we still read or hear arguments for 
building more "culture-fair" tests, or proposals to improve the accuracy of 
the tests. I have even heard questions raised about how we can improve the 
scores on IQ tests - hence in effect, I assume, asking how we can raise the "in- 
telligence" of Americans. But all of these arguments rest on the belief that 
there is some single, measurable human capability called "intelligence." Onl) 
when we have discarded that notion will w e be able to make real progress in 
getting rid of the tests. 
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• Second, we continue to argue that, without IQ tests, wc will he left 
without a means of designing a .school program to meet the child'* strengths 
and weaknesses. This presupposes that the IQ tests offer us different and 
more conclusive information than say, am number of achievement tests. In 
reality, the IQ tests are in most respects indistinguishable from the achieve- 
,mcnt tests. The difference isthat an IQ score is apt to hamper a child Ve edu- 
cational development when it is perceived as some kind of final judgment ou 
his or her ability, as it too often is. 

Moreover, while IQ scores are ostensibly used for the purpose of making 
judgments about individuals, we seem unable to resist using the scores to 
make, judgments about groups.- In this connection, I propose that we put an 
immediate stop to the shameful business of inferring or drawing conclusions 
about racial characteristics on the basis of IQ tests. 

It is not my purpose here to debate tne N merits of Allan Ornsteins recent 
article in these pages # But I think a number of Ornsteins points perpetuate, 
though perhaps quite unintentional!) , just these kinds of inferences* of which 
we have seen all too many. 

In attempting to build a case against devising culture-fair tests, the author 
cites the invalidity of the Black Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity 
(BITCH) as a measure of intelligence, a 'point with which few people would 
argue. But after criticizing the BITCH for relying.on voeabularx fTheques- 
tions are limited to vocabulary, and are ambiguous, both too hard and too 
easy; indeed the (est is irrelevant to the larger socieh"), Ornstem goes on to 
observe: 

If we are interested in.IQ for what it predicts by way of 
academic (and, to a lesser degree, occupational) performance* our 
^ verbally oriented tests fulfill the purpose they are intended to serve. 
. . . Furthermore, nonverbal scores fail to reflect the full range of a 
child's mental abilities. One perceives ami- thinks in terms of lan- 
guage. The child who is deficient in language will have trouble 
dealing with perceptual tasks such as classifying, selecting, and 
arranging. Interestingly enough, the intellectual deficit among 
blacks as measured by present instruments is not restricted toverbal 
tests; nonverbal tests of intelligence show an equally large differ- 
ence. Furthermore, if general intelligence scores are broken down 
into various component abilities by scoring subtests, minor 
differences appear in the size of difference by race. The average 
black intellectual deficit is quite general and h not restricted to \ 
specific skills involving standard English. (Emphasis added) 

Quite apart from its questionable assertions about the value of verbal 
tests, the a'rticle rests on several assumptions with which I take issue. Perhaps 
the primary one is that, assuming agreement that intelligence is the ability to 
label, categorize, conceptualize, and problem solve (a doubtful assumption), 
current IQ tests measure these abilities adequately. A look at the tests .should 
convince us otherwise. Another assumption implicit in Ornsteins argument is 
that IQ tests must be valid tests of intelligence, since they predict school 
achievement. Leaving aside the issue of how good the correlation actually 
is— itself open to Jebate— surely it is understandable that by observing how 
well a child solves a series of puzzles we ean predict how well he will do on 

#M IQ Tests and the Culture Issue." Phi Delta Kappan. February 1976, pp. 403, 404. 
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future pn//.les. The abihtv to do vv ell outers predicts the ability to do well on 
future and similar tests. Hut docs the ahilitv to do well on \Q tests actualK 
reveal .something about innate intelligence*'* Ornstein appears to believe so. 
After using such faKe vermes to establish that IQ tests do in fact measure 
intelligence, he delivers liis coup de grace "The. average black intellectual 
deficit is quite igeneral and is not restricted to specific skills inv ol\ ing stand- 
ard Kiiglish." \\ "rule the vv ording of thestatemeiit might bear out the linguistic 
predictions of George Orwell. I don't think there can be am doubt of what 
Ornstein is saying. 

Nor do I agree that "77ie remedy is iwUhvu'lhnuuttum of the Wat or alter- 
ation of .skills demanded by the school, so that there will haw need for. such 
tests, bat the elimination of learning inequalities and social iiwqtiaUlies" {em- 
phasis in original). Getting rid of \Q tests in no way rerpiires us to alter the 
skills demanded bv the schools, unless bv chance the skills are merely the 
raisou detre for the tests. Is the tail indeed wagging the dog? Xor does Orn- 
stein seem to see that the tests themscK es mav be one reason for the learning 
and social inequalities he is so anxious* to remove. 

Third, we become hamstrung b> the concern that if we do in fact abolish 
thecurrent IQ tests, then w e must find a substitute for measuring intelligence. 
If we once accept the idea that we cannot measure what wecannoteurrentlv 
define (^understand, then we will stop trving to measure 'intelligence" and 
move tow ard a major effort io improve our methods of identifving each 
child's unique talents and abilities and assessing our progress as educators in 
helpinu that child to develop them. ~Bv no means should tliis endeavor be con- 
fused with an attempt to measure intelligence Mv point is that the broader" 
the more ill-defined, the more complex the concept, the more difficult it be- 
comes to measire. For example, it is easier to assess with some degree of ac- 
curacy a child's ahilitv to compete than to measure his "ereativ itv " We need 
to concentrate on determining definable forms of ahilitv and degrees of 
competency within ke> hut specif ic areas, thelatter to be determined b> the 
education community and the public. 

This will require a strong commitment from the profession to develop al- 
ternative* *othe present tests, iiot tojnention major commitments of funding 
from the foundations, government agencies, and the Educational Testing 
Service for the development of such assessment techniques. 

The fourth critical problem is that we have come to think of the 
development of tests, of test construction, as a science, albeit as a rather 
arcane one. With itslughlv specialized and technical language, psychoinetrics 
seems inaccessible and incomprehensible to the majoritv of the education 
profession. This illusion that test construction isa highly scientific process has 
given rise to the belief that the tests themselves, therefore, must be an "ac- 
curate' measure of a pupils capabilitv or progress. If as a profession we are 
ever gojnu to make am progress in developing more effective assessment 
procedures, we must be readv to subject the current tests to rigorous exami- 
nation, which means that the current sccrecv surrounding the tests must be 
removed i 

A related problem is the argument that criticism of the tests by the pro- 
fession steins from airunvviljingness to he held accountable I believe that 
teachers, principals, and administrators are perfectlv willing to be held ac- 
countable, but u^/oiithebasisofsuchaninaclecpiateandiiiisleadingiiieasnre 
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of their performance. To quote researcher Gene Class, "Aside from the ir- 
relevance of much of the content of standardized achievement tests, their mm- 
in evaluating teachers is unfair. . . .Even if thevaliditv and fairness objections 
to using standardized tests eon Id he met, available evidence indicates that 
teachers" effects on pupils* knowledge cannot be reliahh measured In such. 
tests:" 11 *- * ' 

If we persist in defining aeeonntabilitv on the basis of test scores, we will 
continue to encourage teachers to "teach to the tests" and theiiby seriously 
skew our entire educational process. I think we need only examine ufe nine- 
teenth-ecntiiry British experience with payment b\ results to see the in- 
evitable results of such a misconception of accountability. That practice had 
a profoundly malevolent effect on the English education system, and I 
believe that determining the effective!! ess of educators on the basis of stand- 
ardized test results wilj have mTless injurious an effect on our own system. 

In this respect, it may be worth noting that we have yet to have a definite 
legal ruling on the use of Jest results as a valid measure of teacher 
competence. The Schcvlhaastjj/Lsv is often cited as such. (Seheelhaase was a 
no n tenured teacher who was dismissed— on the superintendent s recom- 
mendation— on the basis of poor performance by her students on standard- 
ized tests.") Hut. in fact, the court skirted the question of the tests' validity as 
\\n appropriate measure of performance and ruled that "The board was en- 
titled to rely upon the recommendation and conclusions of its superintendent, 
notwithstanding the existence of strong opinion contrary to his, regarding the 
use of the I TBS or ITEI) tests as a tool for teacher evaluation. . . , Thus its 
decision, even though premised upon an apparently erroneous expert opin- 
ion, cannot be faulted as arbitrary and capricious. The board s mere mistake 
in judgmehf or in weighing the evidence does not demonstrate any violation 
of substantive due process."'* 

Finally, we currently hear the argument that, without the tests, educa- 
tional standards will decline. But we must ask. Whose standards? The testing 
companies? We see, the same problem in educations current tempest in a 
teapot, the decline in test scores. There are many possible reasons for this, 
decline, among them a more heterogeneous student population, the availa- 
bility of more options at the high school level, with fewer students taking the 
"traditional" subjects the tests deal with; a new attitude toward the tests by 
the students; and not least the content of the tests themselves. Certainly more 
than a single factor is at work. But if the tests do indeed insure the main- 
tenance of high educational standards, then we must wonder how effective 
they have been. If the current test score decline represents a lowering of 
standards and a decline in the quality of teaching, then this has occurred in 
spite of the fact that as a nation we administer over 200 million achievement 
tests each ye jr. (This figure, incidentally, represents onl\ about 65? of all edu- 
cational psychological testing that is carried out.) 

One further observation in this respect: Critics of die tests are often linked 
to those wfio want to kill the messenger bearing bad news. The problem, to 
my mind, is not that the news is bad but that it Lsso misleading,so open to mis- 
interpretation, and often so erroneous. It is not what the news is telling us; it is 
what it is failing to report Critics are objecting not to the concept of evalua- 
tion but tq the quality of the data base. Hie current tehsts are farmore useful 
for sorting and elassifiing students than for diagnosing individual learning 
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problems, which is the area 111 which teachers aiul principals need the most 
help. . . 

No one .should interpret thecurrent coutrox ers\ o\ er .standardized tests as 
an effort to abandon assessment. Rather, it is an effort to develop assessment 
procedures that arc more in keeping with a new set of educational and .social 
assumptions mat we as a societs are working on. that the purpose of educa- 
tion is not to sort people hut to educate tluVuu that in a know ledge society w e 
need to expose as uian\ people to education as possible, not to exclude them 
from it, that human beings are uiarselousK variegated in their talents and 
abilities, and it is the function of education to nurture them wisely and 
carefulK. and. not least, that education has an overruling responsibility to 
respect and draw on cultural and racial di\ersit\ .^Assessment of students 
must begin to reflect that philosophs , and that is the true reason for the cur- 
rent call for test reform and an end to 1Q testing. 



1, For addition.il background, the reader ma\ wish to refer to a number of sources 
from which this discussion \\d± drawn, particularly Milliard llofstadter's Social 
Paruimstn mAtnernan Thought (Boston, Heacon Pre.ss. 1933). Leon J, Kainin's The 
Science and Pohtus of IQ (Washington, 1* -.J.. LiwrVnce Krlhaiiin Associates, 1974). 
Walter l.ippinauiis series of articles m The Sen Republic {October 23, 1922. 
November 1, 1922. November S. 1922. November 13. 1922. November 22. I92* v 
November 29, 1922. and I.ew is M Termini's repl> , December 27, J922). ami Sheldon 
IK -Whites The* Social Implications of IQ," Sattoual Elementary Principal. 
"Mareli/Aprii. 1973, pp. 4*M. #, 

2. Lewis M. Tertitan, Tin Measuram nt of Intelbvaut (Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 
1916). pp. 6.7 

" - 3. -II ml., pp. 91. 92. 

A. Ilofstadter, op. cit„ p. 51. 

5. Irving Howe, World of Our l athers tNew Wk, 1 larcoiirt Urate Jo\. n»\ ich. 1976), 
p, 51. 

6. Ibid., pp. 26-63. 

7. Ibid.\ p. «15. 

H. IK 1L Coddard, "Ment.il '1 ests .uid the hhiiuuumC Journal of Delinquency. \o\l 2. 
1917. p. 271. 

*9. II. ILGoddard, The Buiet 'I ests ui Hekition to Immigration." /ourm// of t Psycho 
Asthenics, vol 18. 1913. pp. 103-7 

10. Trrmait, The Sew Republic* op. eit. , 

1 1 . Italph \\\ T> ler. Pvrspct fit es on Amertcun Education (Chicago. Science Itescnrcli 
Associates. 1976). p. 29, 

12. Banes h Iloffuiami. The Tyranny of Testina (New York. Collier Hooks. 1962). 
f3. Jerrold It. Zachanas, ""Hie Trouble w ith IQ Tests. The Satumnl Elementary 
Princqutl. March/April. 1973. p. 23. 

\A. Gene V Class. "Statistical and Measurement Problems in Implementing theStnll 
Act" (Paper presented at Stanford University. October 12-14. I**72j. 

See Paul Tra4.teiiberg, - l«egal Ksue> in the Testing of School Personnel.*" and llem> 
C. Johnson, Jr.. " Court. Craft, and Competence." in the May 1976 Phi Delta Kappaa 
for detailed discussions of Stheelhaase and. other cases in the measurement of teacher 
competence. 

16. Scheelhaasc v„ Woodbury Central Community School Distrti 1. I* S Court of Ap- 
peal*. Eighth Circuit. 7-1067 (1973). 
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Teaching Sequential Thought: 
The Cognitive-Skills Approach 

by Arthur VV|iimbey 

The ability to proceed through a sequence of analytical steps is 
% the foundation of all higher-order reasoning and comprehension. 
Mr.Whimbey offers practihd sttegestions Jor teachers trying to • 
develop prqblem-splving skills, regardless of the subject matter. 

A significant percentage of the students in an advanced education course at a 
major university were unable to solve the following problem; 

I \ 

What day follows the day before yesterday if two days irom 
now will be Sunday? - * 

- " '— * : ; = ■ I - - , 

Put your mind to work oh this problem for a few minutes and you will see 
that, in a sense, it couldn't be simpler. If two days from now will be Sunday, 
then one day from now will be Saturday, so today must be Friday. Further- 
more, if today is Friday, then'yesterday was Thursday, the day beforayester- 
day was Wednesday, and the day that follows Wednesday is Thursday. So.the- 
answer is Thursday. , ' 

Obviously, creative leaps and abstract insights are not required for this 
problem— jiist systematic, sequential thought. Yet that is a thinking pattern in 
which many students are weak. Try this proMem with some of your own 
students-even weaker graduate students— and observe why they fail. You 
will find that they are unskilled in breaking a problem into clear, sequential 
steps. * \ 

Low-aptitude students frequently try to go, from Sunday (the only clay 
named in the problem) directly to an estimated answer without taking the 
necessary intermediate steps, Thev begin with Sunday, scan the relationships 
between the days stated in the problem, then with one vague leap pick a day 
that seems approximately where the relationships would lead. It is for this 
reason that Benjamin Bloom and Lois Broder have characterized low- 
aptitude students as "one-shot thinkers." 1 

Even when low-aptitude thinkers do succeed in using the second half of 
the problem ("two days from now* will be Sunday") to determine that today is 
Friday, they f requently will not separate the second half of the problem from 
the first half , set the second half aside, and work through the first half. Low- 
aptitude thinkers are not skilled in organized, sequential attacks on informa- 
tion, Instead, they skip unsystematically back and forth through the entire 
problem, reexamining information that is no longer pertinent and thus con- 
fusing themselves. . • 

Academic Aptitude Viewed as a Cognitive Skill The ability to proceed 
through a sequence of analytical steps is the foundation of all higher-order 
reasoningand comprehension. It is what psychometrists call 4 academic apti- 
tude"' or "intelligence." All complex abstractions; classifications, transforma- 
tions, problem solutions, arid applications of generalizations are products of 
accurate, sequential thought. But many of today'shigfrschoolandcollegestu- 
dentshavenoHsharpened this ability sufficiently for even moderate success in 
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academic .w ork. \\ eaknesses surface in all areas, ranging from mathematical 
"".problem solving to the comprehension of history. Consider this math 
k problem: 

Ten full crates of walnuts weigh 410 pounds, while an empty * 
crate weighs 10 pounds. How much do the walnuts themselves 
weigh? ♦ 

M' a) 400 ' . v 

c) :no 

— • d) 5io . t , 

e) 420 , w a J 

This question is interesting because it is not laced with specialized 
mathematical operations and concepts. All that is necessary for its solution is 
for onejo spell out the ideas f ull> % one at a time. Although the correct answer 
is 310 pounds, "a common answer is 400 pounds. This error is easy to 
rationalize. The "weight of only one box rather than 10 boxes was subtracted 
from the total. However, the Answers 420 pounds and 510 pounds are also 
selected regularly by low-aptitude high school and college students,Jmd 
. tnese are less easily rationalized. 

in solving the problem, the total weight must be categorized into tw.o 
components— the weight of the walnuts and the weight of the crates. Then 
the crrfte weight must be broken down into 10 subcomponents— the weights 
of the individual crates. This is shown m the following diagram: 
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\Va1hut^yeight:*310 pounds 



A person need not visualize this diagram. But he must conceptualize the 
total weight in this manner— i.e., he* must sequentially spell out this break- 
down in his mind— before he begins any arithmetic. If he doesn't, yet is 
forced to come up with some answer, he may perform meaningjess arith- 
metic operations, l ie scans the problem and picks up some numbers but then 
combines them in a way that does not correspond with the true relationships 
between what Ihey represent. Thus he may take 410 - 10 = 400, or 410 + 10 f 
420, or 410+ 10(10) ■ 510. 

All mathematics teachers have heard certain students complain that they 
know mathematics but can't^do word problems. What they really mean is, 
they can do .simple arithmetic but can't organize the facts of a problem in a 
way that allows them to use arithmetic operations appropriately It goes 
without saying thatjcnowledge of arithmetic without the ability to compre- 
hend problems is of limited value. 

Reading and understanding history appears superficially very different 
from mathematical problem solving. But let's examine this essay on Creek 
culture that a college-student misinterpreted: /f 

Some scraps of evidence bear out those who hold a very high 
opinion of the average level^f culture among the Athenians of the 
Great Age. The funeral speech of Pericles is the most famous indica- 
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tion from Athenian literature that (the cultural] level, was indeed 
high. Pericles was, however, a politician; and he may have been flat- 
tering his audience. We know that thousands of Athenians sat hour 
after hour in the theater listening to the plays of the great Greek 
dramatists. The plays, especially the tragedies, are at a very high in- 
tellectual level throughout. There are no letdowns, no concessions 
to the lowbrows or to the demands of "reaiism,"such as thescerie of . 
the gravediggers in Hamlet. The musiVand dancing woven into 
these plays \yere, almost cettainly at an equally high level. Our. 
opera— hot Italian opera, not even Wagner, but the restrained, 
difficult opera "of the eighteenth century^is probably/ the best 
modern parallel. The comparison is no doubt dangerous, but can 
you imagine almost the entire^population of an American city (in 
suitable installments, of course) sitting through performances of 
Mozart s Don Giovanni or duck's Orpheus? Perhaps the Athenian 
masses went to these plays because of a lack of other amusements. 
They could at least understand something of what yvent pn, since the 
subjects were part of their folklore.' For the-American people, the 
subjects of grand opera are not part of their folklore. 

The authors attitude toward Greek-plays is one of 1) qualified 
approval, 2) grudging admiration,3) studied indifference, 4) partial 
hostility, 5) great respect. 

The student read this article without a time limit and was permitted to 
refer back to it freely as he answered the question. He chose alternative No. 1. 

I asked him to explain his choice and he replied, "The article-said that 
^Athenians may have attended the plays because they hadjiothing better to 
do, not because they were good/* Notice that, in the context of the article, the 
student s reply is more a comment on the Athenian people than a criticism of 
the plays. " "j 

A asked what else the article said and he replied, "Pericles ntay have 
merely been flattering the Athenians; their culture may not have been that 
outstanding." This second comment has almost nothing to do with the plays; 
it bears solely on the culture. The student had not formed a distinct picture of 
the author's opinion of Greek plays in contrast with his opinion of Greek cul- 
ture. 

What form does the successful reading act take? The first sentence of the 
Greek culture essay began, "Some scraps of evidence bear out. . . What can 
be gathered from this? It suggests that a proposition is about to be presented 
that is supported by only meager or weak evidence. The second part of the 
sentence presents the questionable proposition: The average level of 

^ Athenian culture Ayas high.- - 

Fully, understanding this sentence involves sequentially interpreting and 

1 combining the two parts. But many college students I have tested failed'to 
keep track of the first part. Instead; they took the sentence as dn unqualified, 
assertion that the average level of Athenian culture was high. 
„ Continuing in the article, the next two.sentences present evidence sup- 
porting the proposition about the culture—but then other evidence that dis- 
counts and neutralizes the support. In abstracting and integrating. this in- 
formation, the good reader begins formulating two categories in his mfnd: 1) 
evidence-supporting the proposition that the cultural level was high and 2) 
evidence questioning the support. 
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The remaining sentences of the article praise Creek plays, but then ques- 
tion whether the plays truly reflect average Athenian taste Thus the pattern 
continues of first presenting e\ idence seeming to support the proposition but 
then.attacking the evidence.. 

Finally, at the end of the article," the render coufes to the question coih 
cerning.the quality of the plays. Evidence on the plavs, in this article, is a 
.sjubset of evidence about the culture. The reader may trust his memory or 
>revie*r the article. Either way, he must now sort the material into two new 
categories. 1) evidence bearing on the plays, 2) evidence not bearing on the 
plays*. * 

In short order the reader finds many reasons to support alternative No 
5— the author's attitude is one of "great respect." The only thing that remains 
is to make certain that none of the author's remarks can be classed under one* 
of the other alternatives, e.g.* "partial hostility." But the evidence is all one- 
sided; the author has nothing but superlatives for the plays. 

.Notice how the material in this article must be mentally sorted and cate- 
gorized in forming generalizations about the author's views. In this sense, 
comprehending the history selection uses the same mental processes as those 
employed in .solving the previous mathematics problem, in which the total 
weight was categorized into different parts. More than that, categorizing is 
simplv one form of sequential construction of understanding— the same skill 
isolated in both previous problems. 

Teaching Thinking in Every Class. As our examples have shown, 
thinking— at least to some degree— consists of definable mental activities. 
- The cognitive-skills approach to teaching makes explicit in instruction the 
mental activities engaged in b> successful thinkers as they comprehend ideas 
and Solve problems. 

Teaching thinking runs into a peculiar difficulty.,GenerallyltTere are two 
phases to teaching any skill. I ) The skill is explained and demonstrated to the 
student, 2) The student practices the skill with guidance and feedback. For 
example, golf is taught by showing the novice how to grasp the club, how to 
place his feet, anil how to move his arms and body as he swings. The novice 
watches the pro— he can oven watch a. slow-motion film of the pro in action— 
and in this -way he can learn the pro's technique. Furthermore, the pro ob- 
serves the pupil as he practices, he points out his flaws, and he show shim how 
to improve, 

In contrast to playing golf, the activ ities of skilled reasoning are generally 
carried out inside one's, head. This makes it difficult for a teacher to teach and 
for a learner to learn. To teach something, we would like it out in the open 
where bothjheieacher and student can see it. As it is, a beginner cannot ob- 
serve hovy an expert thinks in analyzing complex ideas. And the expert has 
trouble demonstrating his technique to a beginning student. 

One solution to this dilemma is to have both students and teachers think 
aloud as they work through ideas. Have them vocalize their thoughts as they 
analyze relationships, sort concepts, and form* generalizations Naturally, a 
person cannot, put all the motions" of his mind into words, any more than a 
inap maker could show ever) bend and hill along a road. But research shows 
that he can exhibit enough of his thinking for someone else to follow his path 
through a problem or complex concept. 

A new course offered by the Physics Department at the University of 
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Massachusetts, Amherst, illustrates how this approach is used m the class- 
room. To teach students T<T"\ ef hali/.e their thinking as the\ solve problems, 
the class begins with problems from a workbook titled Development pf 
Problem»Solvin% Skills for Vocational and Educational Achievement. The 
problems require careful anal) sis but do not in\ ol\ e know ledge of ph\ sicsjor 
mathematics. Students are asked to think aloud as the) w ork a problem. The) 
then read a transcribed protocol of how a good problem sober (a graduate 
.student or professional) responded to ...e same problem. Here is a sample 
problem and a response from a third ) ear medical student with an excep- 
tional academic record: i 
< : i 

Original Problem 1 

If the word sentence contains fewer than nine letters and more J 

than three vowels, circle the first vowel. Otherwise, circle the con- , 

sonant that is farthest to the right in the word. | 



The, problem solver 
(Pr.S.) read the 
entire, problem 
"aloud. 



The Pr.S. pointed 
to the letters with 
his pen as he * 
counted. 

The Pr.S. wrote yes 

over the sentence 

(see original 

problem). 

The Pr.S. resumed 

reading. 

The Pr.S. pointed 
with his. pen as he 
counted. 



Problem Solvers Response , 
"If the word sentence contains fewer than nine 
letters and more than three vowels, circle the first 
vowel. Otherwise, circle the consonant that is farth- 
est to the right in the-word." 

I'll start from the beginning. 

"If the, word sentence, contains, fewer than nine 
Tetters. 

I'll count the letters in sentence. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8. 
Let me check it. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5. 6. 7, 8. So it does have 
fewer than nine letters: I'll write the word yes above 
the problem. That way I'll remember.it. 



"and more than three vowels , * 



1 , 2. 3. Let me check that, 1, 2,3. It contains exactly 
three vowels, not more than three vowels. I'll write 
no on the problem to remind me. 

"circle'the first vowel." 



So I won't do that. 

"Otherwise, circle the consonant that is farthest to 
the right in the word." 

The consonant* farthest to the right? Let me .see. 
Which is uiyrighthand?Thisismyright hand. O.K., 
so the last letter is the 6nc farthest to the right. But 
the last letter is e. The next letter over is c. So it is the 
consonant farthest to the right, Til circle the c; 

After this introduction to the technique of thinking aloud, the class shifts 
to problems involving basic physics concepts. For example, this problem 
teaches graphing as well as the rudiments of acceleration. 
Problem 

A bicyclist sets out on a 10-mile trip. The first half of the trip is 
level, but in the second half he must go up and down two hills. 
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Sketch a distance versus time.graph that is consistent withthe above 
information. f , 

Students work in pairs orsmall groups. learn each others strategies of at- 
Jack, and continual]), e-licck for errors. The instructor circulates anions the 
* class", answering questions and raising points for discussion. 1 he course is new 
and still developing, so its ultimate effectiveness is yet U be seen. However, 
students are very enthusiastic. 'Here are three typical remarks: 

"The largest value of the . . . lab is in its function of directing stu- 
dents' energies at understanding. Another important function ... . is 
emphasizing mathematics as a tool for understanding physics rather 
'than as a* stumbling block/' 

*"I feel smarter/' . f > 

"The arguments and the questions the people in the lab ask make ^ ♦ 
.you verbalize your ideas, and that makes them clearer. Yon can see * - 
. why they are right or wrong/' A 

Science teachers can get more details of the program by writing its 
originator, Jac!< Lochhead. 2 , . \ 

Courses with similar orientations but in different subjects are being der 
veloped at other universities. Steven Bartlett teaches a class in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Saint Louis University, in which he uses Rubinsteins Par- 
tem* of Problem Solving* as the assigned text* combining it with vocalized 
practice in philosophical reasoning. 4 Students gain an average of six IQ points 
on the California Test of Mental Maturity. Perhaps of more immediate im- 
portance,* Bartlett finds that the effectiveness of vocalized problem solving 
shows up "in the subsequent ability of class members to independently de- 
velop careful analyses with respect to a set of related problems.'' 

In the area of language learning, Celia Barberena at Bowling Green State 
Oriiversity has devised an effective Spanish course for educationally de- 
prived students. Working in pairs, students begin with booklets that guide 
them through all the mental steps necessary to understand and answer ques- 
tions in Spanish with correct grammatical form. Subsequent booklets grad- 
ually delete the reasoning guideposts, allowing stucjents to initiate chain* of ♦ 
mental steps* on their own. Strong student satisfaction with this format is re- 
flected in comments such as,/*It shows me how to learn Spanish/" Further- 
more, a comparison of test grades shows current averages in the A and B 
range, whereas classes in past semesters scored in the C and I) range. 

Tnese applications of the cognitive-skills approach in teaching physics, 
Spanish, and philosophy have appeared within the last two years. However, 
back in 1960 the New York Times carried a frontpage report of Professor 
Albert Upton's experimental English course at Whittser College in which the 
average IQ of 280 freshmen increased byJO.5 points. Classes met once a 
week.in a .large lecture session and three times a* week in small problem- 
solving groups supervised by advanced students. Students worked increas- 
ingly difficult problems dealing with comprehension and reasoning in the use 
of language, and they took turns.explaihing their analyses to the remainder of 
the group. English .instructors such as Eugene Brunelle at SUNY* Buffalo, 
who adopted Upton's method, confirmed his IQ gains underrigorous experi- 
mental conditions and found parallel gains on reading comprehension tests 
and Guilford creativity measures. The Upton approach has recently been in- 
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corporated into a series of workbooks titled think, which can be used with 
students ranging from the fifth-grade to college and extend in reading level 
down Jo functional illiteracy. N 

Naturally, we would like students to develop strong thinking skills early, 
so that they can profit fully from the remainder.of their education. Norman 
Chambers, director of the school psychology program at Bowling Green 
State University, is showing elementary school teachers how to use vocalized 
thinking to diagnose and correct learning difficulties. First the teachers pair 
up and solve problems vocally for several sessions. Then each teacher works 
individually with a youngster who has been.identified by the school as show- 
ing poor progress in some area. Through a combination of discussions with 
the youngster's, classroom teacher, his classroom quiz performances, and in- 
formal and standardized tests, the difficulty is pinpointed. For different 
youngsters this has included weaknesses in overall reading comprehension, 
drawing inferences from pictures of stories, understanding fractions, per- 
forming multiplication, selecting suffixes for verbs, and interpreting math 
word problems. A series of exercises is constructed in the weak area, starting 
at a very easy level and gradually becoming more difficult. The exercises are 
obtained from published sources and class quizzes, or they may be devised 
by the teacher. Starting with easy problems, the teacher demonstrates 
vocalized thinking for the youngster, then asks him to try it. While some 
youngsters are initially shy about vocalizing, so far all of those in the program 
have picked up the technique quickly. Furthermore, teachers report that 
, after only three or four sessions, eyen the youngest pupils become more con- 
scious of the control they have over their own thinking activities, and they be- 
come more concerned about accuracy and thoroughness. Here is one 
teacher's summary of her work with 6-year-old Tony, who is about to enter 
the second grade biit last yt-~ had difficulty with math story problems: 
I had Tony tell me step by step how he went about solving the 
problem. At times I had him draw diagrams for problems he was 
having particular difficulty with. Tony didn't really enjoy this part 
of the process, because he is weak injhe area of fine motor.controf. 
fie does not write neatly and has a hard time drawing things. Be* 
cause of this, he didn't want to illustrate the problems, even simply. 
Tony did appear to like discussing the problems orally. 

Taking Tony through the problemf solving process helped him 
in the few sessions. where we worked together. Through using the 
process, Tony now reads the problems more slowly and more ac* 
curately, gaining all the information instead of just bits and pieces as 
he had previously done. 

Generally, the youngsters show modest but consistent gains in test scores. 
Nevertheless, all teachers in the program agree that the training must some- 
how be continued in the youngsters'subsequent schooling, or the new mental 
habits are likely to weaken and fade. One fourth-grade teacher has. begun 
asking students to vocalize all of their thinking as they solve long division 
problems at the blackboard. Another teacher will try working with just five 
students at a time, engaging them in vocalized thinking, while the rest of the 
class is busy on an assignment supervised by the teacher's aide. But all teach- 
ers report having a new perspective on teaching. That is, they agree that there 
are definite mental activities underlying scholastic performances, and these 
activities should be explicitly taught. 
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Arthur Jensen opened his controversial I960 Harvard .Educational 
Review article with the statement, "Compensator} education has been tried, 
and it apparent]} has failed. ^ Though there are strong counter-arguments to 
.this conclusion, perhaps there is also some truth. Perhaps we should move on 
from isolated compensator) programs to fiill-fledged cognitive education, 

Jensen claimed that, while propcrK conceived compensator} education 
programs have brought about !Q gains among educational!} disadvantaged 
students, in man} cases the gains tended to fade after two or three vcars of 
traditional schooling. Jensen, in fact, provided a superb thumbnail sketch of 

the traditional classroom hut found changing it "unimaginable." 

j »» ^ i 

. We have accepted traditional instruction so completely thatj it js 
extremeJy difficult even to imagine, much less to put into practfecj, 
/any radically. different forms that the education of children could ^ 
/'take. Our thinking almost always takes as granted such features as 
... an active-passive, showing-seeing, telling-listening relationship 
between* teacher and pupils. Satisfactory learning occurs under 
'tb&se conditions only when children come to school with certain 
'.prerequisite abilities and skills . . . [including the ability to] engage in 
covert "mental" activity, to repeat instruction to oneself, to persist in 
a task until a self-determined standard is-attainedr-jn short, tlie 
ability to. en gage in what might be called self-instnictionafactivitics. 
without which group instruction alone remains ineffectual. 

In view of this sketch, it sli6uld not surprise us that, with educational!} dis- 
advantaged children, the traditional. classroom starves the tender roots, of 
better thinking planted by compensator} education: Hut the educationally 
disadvantaged aren't the on 1} victims of traditional education. Basing his con- 
clusions on several studies, physics professor Robert Bamnan reports that 
only 40$ of our high school graduates havedevejoped thecapacit} for what 
Jean Piaget calls formal operational thinking, a prerequisite for much college 
work. Moreover, standard college courses have little effect on this skill. 

But suppose every class from elementan school through college focused 
on cognitive processes, stimulating and nurturing precise analytical thought 
in the various content areas. Might not all students emerge with better minds 
for succeeding in today's technological world? 

Theseientifiestudy of education is in its infancy. Rather than accept Jen- 
sen Is bleak appraisal that the active-passive, covert mental activity tradition 
in education h unalterable, that w e have exhausted all avenues for increasing 
sequential thinking skills and have proven the task impossible, it seems more 
reasonable to align ourselves with Bamnan s position. "It is much too early to 
permit a definitive statement, of what works and what does not work in 
teaching, or what we may expect and what is beyond our Teach." 8 . The 
cognitive-skills approach to curriculum appears to correct flaws vv e have dis- 
covered in some of our educational traditions. 



1. Benjamin .S„ Bloom. and Lois J. Brodcr, Problem Solvinti Processes of College Stu 
dent* (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950). 

2. Address him at. Department of Phvsics and Astroiumi). fmvcrtit) of Massa- 
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Introduction 

C 

kJhortly after the Supreme Court's Brown decision of May 1954. Phi Delta 
Kappa established a commission on the problems of school desegregation. Its 
majdi -achievement was publication of a handbook. Action Patterns in School 
Desegregation: A Guidebook, reporting successful desegregation effdrts in 
school districts from nearly every state in the South. Some 12,000 copies were 
distributed; every school superintendent in IV Southern states received a 
™M&Z ni fi cau !!y> 1 Aink; the authors of this volume. Herbert Wey and John 
Corey, went on to distinguished careers in education in the South* Charles 
Foster, relatively unknown in Phi Delta Kwpa before he proposed the com- 
mission, ivas later elected president of thAfratcmity. 

The book teas only the first of many PDK efforts to help excise the cancer 
of racial discrimination in the schools. KAPPAN editors joined wholeheart- 
edly in the continuity* strug file; I have counted83 major articles, three special 
ussues.and innumerable news items on desegregation and related topics in the 
journal However. I have chosen only two such articles for this anthology. ! 
hope that sometime— perhaps as early as PDK\s 100th anniversary (2006)— 
a boohcan be published celebrating an end to racial discrimination in the ' 
schools arid recording the part that Phi Delta Kapim played in that long-post- 
poned day. 

My editorial, "The Prime Goals of Desegregation/ Integration Are Social, 
Justice and Domestic Tranquillity' (April 1975). was written to introduce \ 
three desegregation-related articles. 1 thought that too many leaders wer^ 
justifying desegregation on the ground that At would improve black achieve- 
meht in school (which we all hope for), and that failure Jo reach that goal 
should not discourage the effort. There arc other more important goals. Ap- 
intently tfic notestriwk in the editorial appealed (o many other educators.- 
The piece received the Educational Press Associations Urry Johnson award 
"in 1975 for "best editoriaF in the EdPress competition. 

Bob Cole, my successor <w KAPPAN editor, wrote "Black Moses: Jesse 
Jackson s PUSH for Excellence'} or the January /977!tAPPAN. later. Jack- 
sonpddressed Phi Delta Kappa's Biennial } Council and was rJven a lO-minute 
ovation; The fraternity then sponsored several appearances by Jackson to 
carry the PUSH message to big-city schools. In 1978 the KAPPAN was chosen 
by the U.S. Office of Education to summarize results of a conference involv- 
ing twelve hundred educators from 61 cities. Conferees explored ways of 
achieving excellence in the schools and examined^the philosophy and ac- 
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camplishments of Project EXCEL the Chicago-based PUSH for Excel- 
lence effort. The Rev. Jackson Rave the keynote address at that conference. 
It is reprinted here from the November special KAPPAN. as edited by Ben 
Brodinsky from a tape transcript* 

Jackson has many critics in education today. Some of them fault him for 
what they regard as unsatisfactory follow-up of his evangelical speeches in 
support of PUSH objectives. Others object to Jackson's style. A few object to 
the message itself . For example, Barbara Sizemore, a black intellectual who 
was once superintendent of schools in Washington. D;C, wrote in the Jan- 
uary 1978 KAPPAN: 

"(PUSH ]<„has merit and could be productive. It hasseveral faults, how- 
ever. It fails I) to deal with both sides of the reciprocal black/ white relation- 
ship in America and 2) to call for changes in the system to correct the unequal 
status of blacks and their prior deprivation* 

Notwithstanding these, objections, it seems to me that Jackson s ideas are 
bagcally sound. The time is certainly here for a new era in the civil rights 
movement and Jackson is one of its prophets. 
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April 1975 

The Prinie Goals of 
Desegregation/ Integration Are 
Social Justice and Domestic Tranquillity 
by Stanley M. Elaro 

America's long history of^dealing with minorities is filled with crnel ironies. 
For example, at the time our grandfathers accepted the principle of "separate 
but equal" schools for blacks, they believed that public education was the 
"great melting pot" of American diversity. 

In 1954 the Brown decision offered us an opportunity to shake off a half, 
century of hypocrisy. Here was a chance to reduce the cultural differences 
that separate schools for the races can only magnify.,BuLwehave spent the 
past 21 years gaining small successes and suf f eriug large defeats. It has been a, 
frustrating experience for an impatient people. \ 

In recent years we have begun to abandon the uieRingpot idea altogether. 
Unable to eradicate pluralism, we are embracing it. Bffiigualism is in, and 
multicultural studies have been introduced in more than half of the nations 
16.000 public school districts.* The courts are backing and filling on desegre- 
gation cases, and the federal government, once active in the enforcement of 
civil rights legislation, seems to have adopted the vicious "benign neglect" 
philosophy, feven certain disillusioned black leaders are ready to trade de- 
segregation for a new kind of "separate but equal" guarantee. Coretta King 
recently said (in commenting on the Boston busing controversy), "I believe 
that the critical challenge today is to ensure a good education for all"— ah un- 
exceptionable statement spoiled by her reference to "the futile shuffling of 
students from one school to another with scant prospect of a meaningful edu- 
cational experience in either." 

Are we corning full circle? Are we on the verge of abandoning desegrega- 
tion/integration as unprofitable, or unworkable? 

The KAPPAN staff fervently hopes that this is not the case. We believe 
that 21 years is barely time to gear up for a social experiment of desegrega- 
tion/integrations magnitude and potential. We believe that educators and 
other thought leaders jnust somehow teach the nation patience and persis- 
tence in pursuing this experiment. They must make clear what the .stakes are. 
They must achievesoine consensus not only on the goals of desegregation/in- 
tegration but on the means as well. We believe that the main prize is not 
increased academic achievement for blacks, although no one yet knows what 
achievement gains full, widespread, successful desegregation/integration 
might produce^ seems to us that the essential goals arc socioeconomic 
justice and— ultimately— domestic tranquillity. The alternatives are bigotry, 
racial strife, and the sacrifice of minority rights. 

Proj>erIy conceived and well taught in a desegregated situation, multi- 
cultural studies, bilingualism, and human relations courses can build bridges 
of understanding and acceptance. These bridges must be built, if we believe 
in social justice. Building them will take every ounce of energy and creativity 
educators can muster. 

•According to David K Washburn, whose study, "Multicultural Education in the 
United States." will be summarised in a forthcoming issue of the KAPPAS- \ 
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The melting pot notion was too simplistic, we now know. In a free, society* 
pluralism is a., inevitable as it is desirable. But for the sociopolitical 
mechanism of community, .state, and nation to work, the people must have 
certain common experiences, beliefs, and attitudes. The role of the school is 
to identify tliem and to guarantee them, so far as is possible, to all children! 
whatever their race, intelligence level, or socioeconomic condition. 

The KAPPAN features articles on desegregation/integration. We don't 
fully agree with all of them. For example, we see no purely "educational" 
solution for racism that can bypassjlesegregatcd schools. If social justice is 
indeed a prime objective of tins democracy, then every social and legal 
means of pursuing desegregation/integration- must be employed in both 
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In Pursuit of Equity, Ethics, and Excellence: 
The Challenge to Close the Gap 

by Jesse L. Jackson 

The greatness of this generation will be determined by how well we deal with 
the needs of this day in ligh t of where we need to go as a people. The failure.of 
this generation would be to answer questions that nobody is asking. 
9 Historically, we have been locked out, and our challenge has been to 
move in. 

J954— We moved in to the right of ecfual educational opportunity (Brown 
v. Board of Education). 

1964— We,moved in to the rig'ht of publicaccoinmodations (Civils Rights 
Act), 

* 1965— We moved in to the right to participate politically (Voting.Rights 
Act). ' 

1968— We* moved in to the right to buv a house in any neighborhood 
(Open Housing Act), 

The new challenge is to move up. Upward mobility is the,issue. Our 
struggle has shifted from the horizontal to the vertical. It was difficult march- 
ing across the plains, but it \vjll be even more difficult climbing the mountain, 
ofterrwithout the help of a rope. 

Too many young people in tjiis generation have lost their appreciation for 
the. historic shoulders upon which they .stand. The Merediths, the Hunters/ 
and the Holmeses excelled because they served the need of their generation 
by busting down the barriers to opportunity. They refused to allow death 
threats, demagogues, dogs, or fire hoses to stand in their way. It was a good 
•fight to create opportunity. But the challenge of this generation is to match 
opportunity with effort. Itthis generation is to be great, it must keep these 
doors of opportunity open, walk through them, and conquer the tasks 
beyond opportunity. * 

We must EXCEL because we are behind. There is one white attorney for 
every 680 whites, one black attorney for every 4,000 blacks; one white 
-physician for every 649 whites, one black physician for every 5,000 blacks; 
one white dentist for every 1,900 whites, one black dentist for every 8,400 
blacks. Less than 1% of all engineers are black. Blacks make tip less than 1% of 
all practicing chemists. 

We must EXCEL because resistance to our upward mobility has 
increased. Bakkeand Bakkeism have convinced white America, erroneously, 
that blacks are making progress at white expense. The mass media have con- 
veyed to white America that blacks have gained too much too fast and have 
come bo far in their quest for equality. ' 

We must EXCEL because the sickness of racism, in too many instances, 
forces lis to be superior in order to be considered average. 

We must EXCEL because 1 competition is keener. The exportation of jobs 
to the cheap labor base of the Third Worjd; the increased competition in the 
world market from Japan, Western Europe, and the Middle East; and 
cybernation, and automation have forced us to compete for jobs requiring 
greater knowledge. 
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. We murt EXCEL because of the joy and fulfillment that comes in the 
victory of conquering a task and doing it well against odds. 
— Our^oal is educational and economic equity and parity The goal isjo 
close the gap between black aiftl white, rich and poor, male and female We 
are behind in the race, and the only way to catch tip is to run faster. 

What does EXCEL? advise in this race to close the gap? EXCEL is neither 
conservative nor liberal but fodiises on wrjat is basic. And what is basic is that 
effort must exceed opportunity for change'to occur What is basic; is that there 
is nothing wrong with our N genes, but there is something wrong with our 
agenda; We must change our agenda, if we are going to close the gap and 
catch up* 

\ EXCEL seeKs tnassive involvement a*nd massive effort. Both tears and 
sweat are wet and salty, but the) render a liif fer,ent result. Tears will get you 
sympathy, but'sweat will get you change. 

Let, me share with you the broad, but basic, concepts and ideas in the 
EXCKL program. « ♦ /* 

Equity 

* Racism Jias forced the black liberation movement to spend most of its 
time -and effort fighting for opportunity Thus, in 1954, the Brown decision 
allowed us to use the le\ erage otthe law to compete as equals. EXCELisnot 
a departure from that historic struggle, rather, it is an extension of and a quest 
for the fulfillment of the historic goal of educational equity and parity 
EXCEL supports the foundation laid in the Broun decision but argues that 
we must go bey ond the desegregation of our schoolchildren to the desegrega- 
tion of , power. , < 

What do we mean by that? We mean that power has not been desegre- 
gated, the same people who were in charge of segregation are in charge of 
desegregation. Thus black children, black parents, and black educators have 
no protection. They have no ability to redress their grievances. 

You ask what grievances? What protection is needed? Nancy L Arnezftf 
Howard University suggests this list. I) loss of teaching and administrative 
jobs by blacks through dismissals, demotions, or displacement; 2) loss of 
'millions of dollars in projected earned income; 3) loss of racial models, 
heroes, and authority figures for black children. 4) loss of cherished school 
symbols, .emblems,, and names of schools by black children when their 
schools were closed and they were shifted to white schools, 5) subjection to 
segregated classes and buses, and exclusion from ex^»e > urricular activities; 6) 
suspension and expulsion of disproportions mrmbers of black students, 7) 
exposure of black children to hostile attituaes^ind behavior of white teachers 
and parents, 8) victimization by forced one-way busing policies and the up- 
rooting oChlack children for placejnen \ in hostile school environments; 9) vic- 
timization by misclassification in special education classes and tracking sys- 
tems, 10) victimization by unfair discipline practices and arbitrary school 
rules and regulations, and 11) victimization by ignorance of black children s 
learning styles and cultural, social, educational, and psychological needs 

The country, s^enda relative to desegregation today is I ) to enforce the 
present law, 2) deVegregatc the power, and 3) complete the task of changing 
peoples hearts and minds, not just their behavior and actions. 

In addition, we ar3 increasingly confronted with a new phenomenon in 
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our large cities. White flighLhas left our cities nonwhite and poor. The issue 
now is not so much segregated schools but segregated school systems. There- 
fore, we must fulfill the letter and the spirit of the Brown decision through 
metropolitanwide desegregation. { 

Another impediment threatening to deny us equal educational opportu- 
nity is the lackt)f adequate and equitable funding for our schools. The tax 
rebellion>symboli/edby theJarvis-Cann Initiatives California, therefusalof 
the voters to support school bond issues in Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and 
elsewhere;' and 'the Packwbod-Moynihan tax credit proposal in Congress 
threaten to create a three-tiered educational system— a suburban school sys- 
tem based on class, a private school system based on race, and a public inner- 
city school system based on rejection and alienation. 

At present the nation is in the process of a massive prison-building cam- 
paign. But building ntore jails and incarcerating more people is an uneco- 
nomic, as well as unethical, proposition. It is unethical because it doesn't at- 
tempt trf change the individual into a productive citizen. It is uneconomic to 
the extent that if a young man or woman goes to any state university in this 
^Quntry^or four years it will cost $20,000. If he orshegoes to thestate peniten- 
tiary for- four^years it will cost $50,000- 

Yes, education and employment cost less than ignorance and incarcera- 
tion/ ' , x 

A third impediment is the use of tests to disenfranchise u$. Competency 
tests, too often, are used in a.punitive rather than a redemptive way. We sup- 
port tests and testing, but tests must be used to detect ahjd diagnose, no^to 
delete and eliminate. * 

Finally, economic equfty and parity must parallel educational equity and 
parity. We cannot educate in an economic vacuum. We can no longer tolerate 
a white high school dropout getting jobs denied ta black and brown high 
school graduates. An unemployment rate foe blacks that is twice that of 
whites has a negative influence on educational goalsrft discourages whites 
from getting an education because they feel the? can get jobs without it. It 
discourages/blacks from getting an education becatise they feel that even 
with an education they will not get the jobs. / 1 

Ethics ' ' * ^ ' « 

Kthnic discrimination and an ethical collapse are impediments to excel: 

lence, Jf we are^o jift ourselves out of this morass, we must <»hift our sights 

from the superficial to the sacrificial. 

If we are to close the gap and catch up, we must do sojby disciplining pur 

appetites, engaging in ethical conduct, arid developing our minds. 

A steady diet of violence, vandalism, drugs, irresponsible sexual conduct, 

and alcohol and TV addiction has bred a passive, alienated, and superficial 

generation. - 

Morallyweak peoplenot only do not grow in pesonhood, they contribute' 
to the politics of decadence. Aclnmken army cannot fight a war for informa- 
tion and close that gaj). "Minds full of dope instead of hope will not fight for 
the right to v^te. Weyiee/1 ax'sqber, sane, disciplined army. to catch up. The 
challenge of this generation of adults is to regain the confidence of this gen- 
eration's youth. Only "by reestablishing its moral authority can the task be^ 
done^ for if we reestablish mforaT authority— that is, our believability, our 
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trustworthiness, our caring - we can then teach discipline, and our "children 
will learn self-discipline. 

Truth, like electricity, needs a conduit, a conductor through which to 
travel. The teacher is the conductor, if the teacher has a health) respect for 
thechKd, the teacher can be a good conductor. But if that teacherhas exposed 
wires, and is rotten on race or ethics or character or caring, he vv ill either blow 
a fuse or. set off sparks that burn up a child's life. 

Without sounding anti-intellectual, we must be clear that the issues of life 
flow from the heart, not the head. Von cannot teach children against your 
.spiritual will, using onl> > our intellectual skil!. Yon cannot feed children v\ ith 
a\ long-handled spoon. 

The need for a moral and ethical foundation is the reason EXCEL argues 
for a written code of conduct forstudents. It is the reason EXCEL argues for 
character education versus mere* IQ education. 

EXCEL believes in IQ. 

EXCEL believes in developing one s brain. * 

Ave are not trying to argue that we ought to substitute consecration foi de- 
veloping our minds. But we must know that on a scale of 10, intellect does not 
deserve eight points. There are other factors in life. Integrity and drive and 
commitment and concern above and beyond oneself count also. 



Push fd.r Excellence 

Effort must exceed opportunity for change to occur. Opportunity must 
be matched by a superior effort, an urge to EXCEL, a will to learn. We are not 
so dumb that we cannot learn if w e study .but u care not so smart that we will 
learn if we don't study. 

The question that has been asked of me mostf ften is, Why are you putting 
all of this pressure on the victim instead of the v ictimi/.er? Why are you letting 
the "system" off the hook? Tin not arguing that the victimizer is not guilty. I 
challenge the victimi/er everywhere I go. But-I know that if the victimi/.er is 
responsible for the victim's being down, the victim must be responsible for 
getting up. It is in the v ictim's self-interest to get up and go! It is precisely be- 
cause the slave is in chains that he must run faster. , 

In tins relationship betv\ een slav e and slave master. I have ne\ er known of 
a retired slave master. 

pur quest for excellence must be balanced betw een educating the head 
and the hand, \\ e must know that 80? of our children graduating from high 
school are going to the v\orld of work and only 20? to college— and less than 
that 20?.graduate. We must balance our emphasis on a liberal education with 
vocational and career education. We must concentrate on these five basic 
steps, exposure to knowledge, repetition, internalization, development of 
convictions about subject matter, and application ttf knowledge. 

We must move from educational existence to educational excellence. We 
must contrast the politics of th'* five Bs— blacks, browns, budgets, busing, 
and balance with the five As attention, attendance, atmosphere, attitude, 
and achievement. \V hen the dears of opportunity swing open, we must make 
sure that we are not too (trunk or too high or too indifferent to walk through. 

We must have involvement from the 10 levels affecting education the 
hoard, the supermtendcjit, the staff administrators, the principals, the teach 
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ers, the parents, the pupils, the religions institutions, the mass media, and the 
broader community. 

Students must sign pledges that they will studV a minimum of two hours 
ever>'. evening with the radio, television, and record player off with no 
telephone interruptions or social visits. Parents must pledge to monitor their 
child's study hours, pick up their child's report card each grading period, and 
go to the school to see that child's test scores. 

^At^the beginning of the year, the principal must give, a "State of the 
School" address. It should clearly define educational goals, establish rules, set 
up'expectations, and lay out a plan for achieving the goals by the end of the 
academic year. v ^ 

Upon graduation, students jnust be given a diploma in,one hand^sym-: 
bolizing knowledge and wisdom^ and a voter registration card mine other 
hand, symbolizing power and responsibility. 

;?n religious language, we argue that for one to do less than his or her best 
is a sir), In secular language, we argue that the purpose of life is to develop 
onesfpotential to his or her highest capacity. 

We must, know that if we sow short-term pleasure, we will reap long-term 
pain. But if we sow short-term pain, we will reap long-term pleasure. 

We must teach our children that if they can conceive it and believe it, they 
can achieve it. They must know that it is not their aptitude but their attitude 
'that will determine their altitude. 

Fight for equity. 

Fight for ethics. 

Fight for excellence. 

We must not only close the quantitative gap but the qualitative gap as 
well. We must , . . 

—close the gap with doctors, but doctors who are more concerned with 
public health 4han personal wealth; 

—close the* gap with lawyers, but lawyers who are more concerned with % 
justice than a judgeship; . , 

—close the gap with preachers, but preachers who will prophesy,* not . 
merely profiteer; 

—catch up in journalism, but we need journalists who will ascribe, de- 
scribe, and prescribe, not merely scribble; • - ' 

—catch up in politics, but we need politicians who seek to be of service* 
not. merely seek an ^ffice; 

— close the gap and catch up in teachers, but we need teachers who will 
teach for life and not merely for a living. 

Believe in yourself. Believe in your ability to close the gap, 

Believe in our children. Believe in your ability to teach them and their 
ability to learn. 

Believe in our parents. Believe that if they are consciously sought and 
planned for, they will participate, 

Believe that life is not accidental, that it has a purpose, if you will J>ut seek 
the way. Hold on. PUSH for Excellence. EXCEL! EXCEL!, EXCEL! 

I am .somebody. . , . 
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Solutions is a pretentious title, isn't it? But I have done along with Strttnk 
agd White's Elements of Style. It says: **Dont qualify too much" Otherwise, 
j the section might have been titled "Valiant hut Inconclusive Attempts to 
Solve Putative Problems.'* 

\ In the May 1974 KAPPAN Harry Passow summarized and critiqued half a 
dozen recently completed major studies of the high school in America, in- 
c/tfrffogzYotith: Transitions to Adulthood, the report of the Panel on Youth of 

^ the President's Science Advisory Committee— of ten called Coleman II after 

its chairman, James S. Coleman. The key ideas of that report were /ore- 
shadowed in Coleman s "How Do the Voting Become Adults?" which first 
appeared in^the December 197^ KAPPAN. / have chosen it for this volume 
because it sets forth, more clearly than mostjvriting on the topic, a rationale 
for a reorganized educative system toward which, I hope, we are now stum- 
hling. ( 1 wrote an editorial ta introduce the May 1974 special that featured the 
Passow article. It was titled "Secondary Reform: An Idea Whose Time^Has 
Come." I should have placed a qualifying question mark after that heading.) 
, James Coleman has-become America's most controversial educational 
sociologist, for at least two reasons: First, his research deals with questions 
that are close to the bone; and second, conclusions drawn from almost all re* 
search in the social sciences can be disputed with conclusions drawn from 
other research (or the same research). - ' 

Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966), the first Coleman Report, 
dealt /vith the effects of school social/racial composition on academic 
achievement. Coleman was chosen to direct the massive research it reports - 

. ^ , because of his excellent sociological study of 10 Illinois high schools and his 
reputation as a master in applying mathematical thinkingto sociological data. 
Although Equality was questioned and reassessed by many experts, the 
report was repeatedly cited in court to justify desegregation orders. A decadd 
later, Coleman s analysis of trends in the largest central-city districts between 
1968 and 1973 was cited by opponents of busing for desegregation, because it ~ 
documented the "white flight" phenomenon. In an October 1975 KAPPAN 
article, KRacial Segregation in the Schools: New Research with New Policy 
Implications" Coleman suggested the need for reassessing the means and 
goals of school desegregation. The article brought a storm of protest pub- 
lished.in subsequent issues that year. 

Now, in 1981, Coleman has come forth with a study concluding thafstu* 
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dents team more in private high schools than in public high schools,** as the 
Associated Press summarized U. The AP added: "Coleman's research also 
shows that, although private schools enroll, fewer minority students, their 
classrooms are less segregated than public school ckssrooms." 

This rej)ort f too, brought noisy protests. Education researchers were par* 
ticularly aroused. l*ee Cronbach of Stanford said, "It's this sort of thing that 
dives social science research a bad-name. The generalizations of the [new J 
Coleman Report are virtually meaningless'* Cronbach said that if you ask a 
simple-minded question you get a ^bumper-sticker" atiswer. In this case the 
bu mper-sticker is "Private Schools Do It Better.*' 

The new Cplepian Report is already being used to support the tuition tax 
l credit idea now being argued in Congress. Many education leaders regard 

tu itioh tax credits as the most serious threat to the principles of public educa- 
tio n that h as come do wn the p ike sin ce World War 11. 

Coleman has written five KAPPAN articles, beginning with "The Com- 
petition for Adolescent Energies" (March 1961). Three had to do with the 
desegregation theme. In my opinion, "How Do the Young Become Adults? ," 
not those on problems of school desegregation, will fare best over time. 

Few journal articles have started education movements, but Maurice 
Gibbons "Walkabout: Searching forihe Right Passage from Childhood and 
Schoot is one of them. Published in the May 1974 KAPPAN alon% with a tofir- 
out card inviting reactions, its ideasjicere powerful enough to generate a PDK 
Task Force, on Compulsory Education and Transitions for Youth; a news/ m 
letter, Walkabout: Exploring New Paths to Adulthood; a number of experi- 
mental programs across the country, many of which were reported in the 
newsletter; and a book. The New Secondary Education, written by Gibbons 
with the help of the above-mentioned task force and puhlished<by Phi Delta 
Kap\Hi. *' Walkabout . won an Ed Press award, was summarized in Educa- 
tion Digest, and was reprinted in eight books. I believe it Ls the most fre- 
quently requested article for reprinting in KAPPAN history. 

Without question, the Walkabout idea was popular because secondary 
reform was an idea whose time had come. Unfortunately, the time was also 
ripe for an almost antithetical movement, back to basics, which Benfirodin- 
sky describes in the third article in this section. The economics of education 
and the country's conservative mood favor back to the basics, I fear. 

What is the effect on the author of having written a compelling piece like 
"Walkabout I invited Gibbons to comment. 

"*Walkabout . . / carried me through a crisis in my professional life. A 
group of us had conducted an experimental field experience for student 

v teachers that was highly rated by particijxints but severely criticized by the 
university administration. It was a rough enough situation that I began think- 
ittgabout better ways of spehdingmy life.Then I saw the film Walkabout. // 
seemed a perfect metaphor for the program we developed. I wrote the 

* . article, rewrote it several times, then submitted it. I will never forget the first 
senten ce of your res yon.se: *Your article is one of the most seminal I have re* 
ceived in my years as editor of the KAPPAN/ 

Many rewarding experiences followed publication, including the re- 
sponse of KAPPAN readers, chairmanship of the PDK task force, authorship 
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o/ "Hit* New Secondary Education, membership on the PDK Options for 
Youth .Committee, and contact not only 11 it It the fine member* of those 
"roups but also with many other educators around the VS. and Canada, One 
was Gary Phillips, then director of Learning Unlimited, a prof* rait i in Indian 1 
apolis employing Walkabout activities. After several contacts, tic decided to 
work together, Dunne the tu o years Gary u as a visiting professor at Simon* 
l : nr<r University, u c devcloped\Valkabout into Challenge Education. Gary 
is now dfreetor of a Challenge Educalion Project for the KetterihgMiul Lilly 
Foundations, u Inlc I tout time our u orkhvrc. I am deeply grateful to you : the , 
KAPI\\,\\ and its many readers for the support and opportunities that made 
these developments possible 'Walkabout . . / really did change my life" 

Obviously. "Walkabout . . .** u as the u ork of a ereath c professional with 
broad experience and mtcre\ts. After four years of teaching elementary 
school and seven teat lung sc< ondary English ( including a yeariu England as 
an exchange teacher}. Gibbons entered unit ersity u ork. lie is now q full pro- 
fessor at Simon Eraser Uniiersittf in Burnaby. B.C. He has published poems, 
stories ( including one hook). TV and radio scripts, and ubout t 50 articles and 
five books on education. Ilcalst. happens to In an accomplished wood sculp 
tor, having held exhibits in such widely separated cities as Vancouver. B.C., 
; and Sydney. Australia* He once spent a month as the only white apprentice 

sculptor in a village of East Africa, 

- # 

"Hack, to Bush s. The Movement and Its Meaning' was written for the 
March 1977 KAPPA N by Ben Brodinsky. a journalist and editor u ho has re- 
ported education trends for some 45 years, Since 1933 Brodinsky has pub- 
lished sot ne 5(X) articles, written ?,(XX) newsletters f Education Suiliiliur), 
Educator's Dispatch. Teacher's Letter. Ed Press Newsletter), and edited as 
if tony as 32neivs publications a month for Crof ^Educational Services (1945- 
70). Now semi retired, Brodinsky is an officer in the Connecticut State Poetry 
Association and reads tu o or three original poems a month to the group, 
"Helps- keep my nouns- and verbs sharp" he says. 

At my request Broamsky made these observations about "Back to Basics. 

"Since the article hit the streets in March 1977 1 my phone hasn't stopped 
ringing. (Sow you knou that's not literally true, but it's impressionistically 
trtw\) The reaction to the article uasjmmediate. profuse, and continuous. 
t Here are the hard facts as opposed to impressions: 

Hooks and pamphlets. John C. Fhwagan. best known for his Projeet 
TALENT, asked mr to edit Perspectives on Improving Education (Praeger) 
almost the same day the KAPPA N article came out. it was intended to catch 
the spirit of the basu s utoiement. Defining the Basics of American Educa- 
tion, a PDK East hick, is also a direct outcome of the original article. 

Speeches. Since March 1977 to the present, I huve given II speeches 
before state and ngtonal n%so( tat tuns and fatuities of school systems, till 
based on the artu le. I also spoke on the basu s at programs arranged by four 
PDK chapters, 

Workshops seminars. I urvi'd as leader of sessions dealing with basics on 
four different occasions- iu Connecticut school systems. 
' Offprints. I haven t kept score, but requests for offprints addressed to 
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me total about 20. Phi Deli* Kappa has revetted many more. I am told it is the 
K most widely q noted article on the subject.' 

Classroom use. At least 20 colleue professor? *iave requested permission 
to nsc the article in their education courses {(hut I sttspevt quite a feu others 
didn't ask), « 

lieprints in hooks, annuals, compilations of readings. Total to date, seven." 

An article by Evans Clinehy and Elisabeth Allen Cody in the December 
1978 KAPPA N ("If Sot Public Choice* Then Private Escape") makes clear 
somr of the reasons why many people arc dissatisfied with public education 
today. Hav/mu performed the miracle of mass education, educators are now 
cotd routed with the results of their labors, an adult population that isknowh 
edul'ahle, finest janinii, and restive. These people want, ainonu other thinus. 
ureatgr choice of curriculum , of tvachine. methods, of school atmosphere. 
These are not necessarily anti democratic desires, as Clinchyand Cody note. 
And it is possible for public education to me.et them. Solutions are bcinti 
found in systems iil$c those of Minneapolis and Indianapolis, which the 
authors describe. 

Clinch y and £ ad y told the Indianapolis story up to the fall of 1978. It is im- 
portant to carry it tvlSlt further. The 1978-79 school year plan to iia district- 
wide with the option schools was vejoed byjuduv Httuh Dillin as part of his 
order to deseureuate the schools. Sonetheless. I PSdetided to attempt a small 
pilot prouram in. spite of the fact that the options could not be considered part 
of the desegregation plan Six opfjjgliLJgvatcd as part of the pilot prouram 
u ere hiuhly successful and u ere continued the followinii year, intact except 
for the Basics School, which uas discontinued because the prouram U-d^""/ 
substantially different from the reknlar IPS prouram. The seventh option 
mentioned by Clinehy and Cody was declared ill can) by Judue Dillin. Jltere 
havebeen some location chanues for better pupil access. The Montesson Pro- 
itram has been especially successful and has been expanded to three loca- 
tions. The number of teachers was increased from two to 13 and further in- 
creases are likely. Observers report no evidence of "white fliuht." IPS also 
operates four maunet sthool prourams for secondary students, all alive and 
it ell. They ate the Sclnfnl of Performinu Arts, tfteCareer Center. Health Pro 
je.s.sinri$$f aunct. and a I In inanities Maunet Prouratth 

Educators in public s( hools are properly i tarried about the incredsinu 
popularity of tuition tax credits and the voucher idea. The best place to 
combat these threats may be federal and state leuisfative clufnibers. how- 
ever, hut in the public si hool systems thctnyclvj'.s. The challenue demands 
ureaHncumitij and massive ehanue. 

Evans CI inch y and Elisabeth Allen Cody are both senior partners in Edu- 
cational Planninu Assaciet(s of Boston. Clinehy is also a research affiliate of 
the Department of V ban Studies. Massachusetts Institute of Terhnolouy- 

Mary Anne Bay n id's article. "The hirst Decade of Public School Alterna- 
tives" was written for a special issue of the KAPPA N (April 1981/ unest- 
edited by Vernon H. Smith of Indiana Vniversity. Smith introduced the 
special with ah editorial titled "Alternative Education Is Here to Stay." He 
noted Jliat by 19H0 there uere thousands of public alternative schools. 
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whereas in 1970 there were only a few. "At least m of our lame school. sys- 
tems provide alternative schools" he ivrites (Baywid says 807). "and more 
thana third of the smaller systems provide them too "Smith believes that the 
be\t explanation of 'the popularity of alternative schools lies in the fact that 
they were providing local control by parents, students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators at a time, of growing federal and *tatc control through the legislatures 
and courts Baywid emphasizes other motives. In any case, the time has ob- 
viously come for excluded options in education. It is my hope that they can 
be supplied in pnblic.cducation without losing the democratic virtues that are 
America's special gift to the' modem world. .. _ 

Baywid directs the Center for the Study of Educational Alternatives at 
Hofstra University in Hempstead. New York, where she teaches. She has 
spearheaded a national Project on Alternatives in Educal <i that, with the 
sponsorship of several major educational organizations, initiated a major 
venture this fall. The undertaking parallels the famous Eight-Year Study, 
which in the 1930s sought the reform of American high schools by means of a 
combined research-development efforl. ~ 
t Baywid's first book. The A>;-Crinder,s, explored attempts of the political 

right to influence school policy and practice in the Fortie>.aml Fifties.Shehas 
examined educational criticism since then in such articles as"lllich as Stalk- 
ing Horse" (1974. Focus on Learning ) and "The Novel Character of todays 
School Criticism" (1979. Educational Leadership). 1 1 er contributions to the 
KAPPAN include "The Great Haircut Crisis of Our Time '(December 1966). 
Baywid became a KAPPAN editorial consultant in January 1981. 

The final two entries in this section are both drawn from the June 1981 
KAPPAN (edited, of course, by my successor. Rohan H\ Cole. Jr.). They 
illustrate ticry nicely one of the gratifying characteristics of a periodical 
Unlike a book, which must await a new edition for feedback to become avail- 
able to users, a periodical benefits promptly from its readership. In this case. 
m Herb Kohl and Joe Nathan, two educators prominently identified with the al- 
ternative schools movement, offer criticism of Mary Anne Baywid\s basic 
article on the topic, and she responds. A Jong-time critic of traditional schools. 
Kohl has written several books, including the heavily autobiographical I lalf 
the House (E. P. Out ton. 1974). ButJw is more than a critic, he is a persistent 
creator of alternative schools. For several years he was connected with the 
Berkeley. California. Center for Open Learning and Teaching, a small, non* 
prof it group that developed schools and curricula, prepared teachers, and 
worked with parent* and community groups. Now he directs the Coastal 
Ridge Research in Education Center in Point Arena. California. Nathans ex- 
perience, unlike KohPs. has been chiefly in public alternative schools, lie was 
for several "years program coordinator of the famed St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Open School. In 1978 he shifted to the assistant principalship of the Murray 
Junior Senior High School in St. Paul, his present position. Nathan is co- 
author, with Wayne Jennings, of two other notable KAPPAN articles: 
''Startling/ Disturbing Research Supporting Educational Change * (March 
1977} and "Educational Baihand Switch" (May 1978). 
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How Do the Young Become Adults? 

by James S. Coleman 

i Our economic organizations must change radically to 

, incorporate the young and to serve as institutions for learning. 

* "** * ' « * 

It is important to ask,along with specific questions ahout how schools fune- % 
tiqri, more general questions about the development from childhood through 
youth to adulthood. Only hy continuing to ask these more general questions 
can we avoid waking up some day to find that educational institutions are 
finely tuned and efficiently designed to cope with the prohlems of an earlier 
day. Among the more general questions, we need to ask how it is that the 
young become adults, and what are the current and changing roles of various 
v formal institutions in that development. 

* There are three formal institutions that are especially important in ex- 
amining the changes that are occurring in the way youths are hrought to 
adulthood. One is the school, another is the family, and a third is the work- 
place. ! will reserve the school till last, because changes in the other two in- 
stitutions proceed from other causes without regard for their consequences 
for the young, while schools are explicitly designed with consequences for 
the young as their primary goal. Thus the family and the workplace— to- 
gether with certain other aspects of society— form the environment within 
which the school functions. 

Changes in the Family 

It is necessary only to give a quick overview of changes in the family's 
function in hringing children to adulthood, hecause those changes have heen 
so great. Classically, the family was the chief educational institution for the 
child, because he carried out most of his activities within it until he left it to 
form his own. That juncture in life was his transition to adult status— the tran- 
sition to economic self-sufficiency and family head. The timing of this tran- 
sition differed widely from place to place and from one economic setting to 
another. On an Irish farm, it may have been age 35 or even older. In an indus- 
trial city, it may have been 16 or even younger. But the transition to full adult- 
hood has characteristically taken place when the former child married and 
either for.Tied a new household or formed a subhousehold within his parental' 
family. 

The family has gone through twojnajor transitions that sharply limit its 
occupational training of the young. The first of these occurred when the 
father went out to work, into a shop or an office, and thus began to carry out 
ft his major productive activities away from home, behind the closed doors of 
an organization. The second occurred when the mother went out to work or 
otherwise stopped carrying out fier major productive activities in the home. . 
Before the first transition, families contained the major productive activities 
of society. Thus the young learned not only the whole variety of things that 
one commonly associates with t\}e family, they also learned their principal 
occupational skills and functions— if not in the family, then structurally-close 
to it, in an apprentice relation. 

For boys, this occupational learning within the family began to vanish as 
the father went out to work in a shop or an office. For girls, it continued 
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longer, as they learned tin* mothers principal occupation, household work, 
cooking .sewing; child care But b\ now in most families that second transi- 
tion has taken place a well The mothers principal occupation is no longer 
•household work, that work now occupies little of her time and attention. She 
either goes out to work like her husband or occupies herself in other activi- 
ties that do not rvquire the aid of her daughters. B\ en child nireis mumnal. ;is 
family sizes have declined. As Jin economist recentl> stated, "The home 
closes dmvn during the day." 

Thus the family ;is ;i source of occupational learning lias declined as it lost 
its place as' the central productive institution of society. But as both adults 
have come to earn oiit their central activities outside the home, they have re- 
moved other functions from the home and famil) as well. Friends a redrawn 
from occupation, and adult cocktail parties have replaced neighborhood or 
extended family gatherings in the social life of the husband and wife. Less 
and less does the husbandsand w if e's social life take place in a; setting that in- 
cludes children. Some leisure activities are still carried out as a.family, so I 
don't intend to overstate the ease But the point is that as these large occupa- , 
tional activities of adults mo\ ed out of the home. the\ took others w ith them, 
leaving it a Mess rich place in opportunities for learning for its younger 
members. 

Changes in the Workplace 

Changes' in the workplace, subsequent to its removal from the home into 
specialized economic institutions, have also affected the movement of the 
young into adulthood The major changes ha vebeeiuawav from small organi- 
zations to large ones. awa> from ad hoc informal hiring practices to formal 
procedures* with formal credentials required of applicants. awa\ from using 
children in secondary and service «cti\ ities toward escjucling them from 
workplaces under the guise of "protection". awa\ from jolis requiring low 
educational credentials toward jobs requiring mou education. awa\ from 
loosely organized occupational settings in which workers participated with 
varying schedules and varving amounts of time toward a rigiilh defined 
"full-thne^b" with a fixed schedule and fixed-time commitment. 

All of these trends (apart from some very minor and ver> reeent move- 
ments in the other direction in a few of these dimensions) have led the work- 
place to become less a\ ailable and less nsetul to the \ onng until the) enter it as 
full-time workers at the end of a loiter and longer period of full-time school- 
ing** * 

The«e changes in the fa mil) and in occupational institutions have led both 
to become less useful as settings where the \oung can learn. The young re- 
main in the famil). while the activities from which the) could learn have 

•There are some complications to these* trends and some statistics which appear to 
go in the opposite direction For example, the lahor force participation rates for per- 
sons aged Ifi-21 enrolled in sch(K)l increased betu een I960 and 1970. from 05 to407 for 
men and 25 to 38? for women, But this change reflects an increase in school-going by 
those who in I960 would have been mil) w orking. The pro|>ortion of personsaged 16 to 
21 enrolled in school was much higher in 1970 than in I960. This increase was largely 
due to a luck of full time jobs in the labor force for a greatl> expanded age cohort. Thus 
for many |>eople education became the /iilhtime activit) . and labor force participa- 
tion was restricted to part-time or in-and-out work. 
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pioved oiiUhcactiuties from winch the voung couhl learn remain in work- 
places, but the >oung themselves lu\ c been excluded. This exclusion places 
youth more on the fringes of society , outside it> important institutions If one 
is young, it is difficult to get a loan, to bu> on credit, to rent aiiapartmcnt to 
have one* signature accepted for an> of the man> things that are common 
place for adults. The .reason is simple. The \ oimg hav e no institutional base, 
they are a himpeaproletanat' outside those institutions of society that are rec- 
ognized by other institutions and ff\e legitimacy to those persons who are 
within them, ' , 
Before turning to changes in the school, it is important to note one central 
aspect of the learning that occurred in home and workplaces - and still 
occurs, though to a sharp!) reduced extent. It is learning that is variously 
called "incidental learning" or "experiential learning." It is learning by acti'ig 
and experienciiig the consequences of that action. It is learning through oc- 
cupying a role with responsibility for actions thut.affect others It is learning 
that is recognized in colIocjia.il parlance as taking place in "the school of hard 
knocks." It is not learning that proceeds in the wa> that learning typical!) 
takes place in the classroom, where tin first step is cognitive understanding, 
and tin* hut step— often omitted - is acting on that understanding 

Changes in the School * 

When the major cdiicatioii.il functions u ere in the home, the school was 
an auxiliary and supplemental institution w ith two functions First, for the 
smajl fraction of the population whose occupational destination was clerical 
or academic, it taught a large portion of the occupational skills languages, 
mathematics, philosophy . history . Second, for the large majority . it taught the 
basic skills of literacy . Then, as the changes in family and workplace took 
plate, the school began to take on two additional functions first, to provid" 
occupational training fr>r4|i^iiicrcMsmg fraction of occupations that seemed 
to require technical hook learning ^occupations ranging from eiighieering to 
journalism;* and second. to perform some of the educational activities that 
were not ocenpation.il but had been carried out to differing degrees and 
often w ith indifferent success m the family pranging from musk appreciation 
to civics, hi addition to these cvphJt and positive functions, the school began 
to carry nut an important but largely passive function as well to house the 
young while the parents were off in their specialized adult activities outside 
the home. This is the function often derogatorily described as the "baby- 
sitting" function of the school. As uoiiieiuoine more and more into the labor 
force and desire to partu ipate cv en more than tney do. the demand for such 
babv-sif tmg agenc les has increased, extending dow nvv ard in age to (lav -care 
centers for the very ? oung. Ami as ociiipation.il opportunities for the young 
have lessened, the babv sitting fum tion has est ended upward in age, with 
university and < olleges actum as temporary holding stations on the w«»v to 
adulthood. ( 

This transformation of the schools inj .response to society has had a 
consequence that is important in considering the path U becoming adult 
This is the massive enlargement of the stmlrut role of young person*, to fill 
the vacuum that the changes in the family and workplace created The 
student role of voung persons has become enlarged to the point where that 
.role occupies the major portion of die.ir > until. Hut the student role is not a role 
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of taking anion and expci ient ing u>nxe<|uen< es It is not a role in w Inch one 
learns* l>\ hard knot ks It is a relahx el\ passix <• role, alu ays in preparation for 
action, hut sclclon/ acting In attempting to pmutle the learning that had 

earlier taken place through experiential lear u in (he Kome.iiid.it the work- 

place the school kept the same t lassroom mode of learning that w as its hall- 
mark* it not'only moved the setting of those learning activities from outside 
the school to w ithin it t hanged the method from learning through txpenem e 
as a responsible at tor to learning through beirrg taught .is a student. I here arc 
some exceptions, hut the general pattern follow eel that of thcclassicaLschool, 
in which a tvtu hi r u as the medium through which learning w as expected to 
fake place This replaced </< turn as the medium through whuh learning had 
taken place in the family or the workplace The student role, m which a 
person waits to he taught became central to the young person's life. 

The consequent e of the expansion of the student role, and the action-* 
poverty it implies for the \oung. has heeu an intrcascd resti\euess among 
the young I hoy are shielded from respousihilit\ — and the\ hecomc irrc- 
spt>nsibk\ they are held in a dependent status -and the> heeome unproduc- 
tive But even if we saw no signs of irresponsibility stagnant dependency , 
and lack of produt ti\ it\. the point would remain the same. The school, when 
it has tried'to teach nonmtcllccti\c things, does so in the only way it knows 
how the way designed to te.uh mtelle( ti\e capabilities, through a teacher, 
transmitting cognitive skihVuid knowledge, in .1 classroom, to students. 

Mthough the complex problems treated by these thanges cannot he 
solved easily I believe it would be a step toward a solution if we began to 
conceive of matters a little different In particular, the problems become 
dearer if we w ipe aw a\ the (mansion between "h hooling" and "education." 
I'rcv inusly, it was natural that st hooling t ould ha\e been confused with edu- 
cation, for spooling was that part of the education of the young that took 
place formally and thus had to he planned for and t oust iousl> provided, But 
the larger part of edut ation took place outside the school. The child spent 
most of his time < nitside the st hool. st hool w as a small portion of his existence. 
It taught him to read and write and work .\itli numbers, but the most im- 
portant parts of edut ation it did not provide learning about work, both the 
skills and the habits learning how to fuut tion in society . learning how to be a 
father or mother, husband 01 w ife. learning to take care of others and to take 
respousibilih for others Nccausc these things were learned informally . 
through experience or at least ,w ithout formal organization. they could be • 
disregarded, and "education" could come to be identified w ith "schooling.*' 

lint ninth of this other education evaporates as work takes plate behind 
t losed doors and as the f.unih is reclined as a lot us of important activities. 
"S( hooling" meanw hile t out es to mean nine h the same thing that it did he- 
fort*, except extended in time the learning of intellectual skills. Thus, 
although schooling remains a small portion of edut ation. it occupies an ui- 
eieasingh larger portion of a \onng person 'v tune, while the remaining 
portion of his education is not well provided by ordinary. e\er\da>, un- 
planned at ti\ Hies C'onscMjtuMitK . if an appropriate reform of edut ation is to 
be made, it must begin with this fat t St hooling is not all of education, .aid the 
other parts of edut ation require just as muc h explit it planning and organiza- 
tion as does schooling > 

Once this is let ogmzed, then the \\a\ is pa\ cd lor creation of a true etln- 
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cational svsU'iii' - iitit uicrclv a ^vstem of schools hut a sv stem of education 
that covers noMintcllcchial learning as vvcll If om were to no tuoqtmklv to a 
possible solution or pattern fur the future, be vv ould see this as uiuucdiatclv 

leading toward a Ititrack slIiooI svstein in vv Im b some >uiiiU5 peoplecon 

tentrate on intellectual skills while others concentrate on "practical" or 
"rnechaincir or "v otational" skills. But this pattern fails to fee ogiu/e clcarlv 
tbe impact of the abov e separatum of schooling and education Itfis not onlv 
.sonic \ onng people w ho need the jiumiitellecf i\ e portions of education, it is 
all. Thus it is not the ptrsons who must be divided into different tracks" to 
learn different skills, it is the time of ecic/i person that must he so divided 
Further, the division is not mcrclv a division between intellectual skills and 
vocational or practical skills. It is ,\ division anion'}* a varietv of skills, onlv 
some of which are intellectual (^vocational. 

Skills the Schools Clan l each 

If 1 vv ere asked to catalogue the skills that should be learned in the eel uc a 
tional sv stein before age bS. I would certainlv include all these 

1 Intellectual skills, tbe kinds of things that schooling at its best teaches 

2. Skills of some occupation that mav be filled'!)) .1 sccondarv school, 
graduate, so that everv IS-) car-old would be accredited in some occupation, 
whether be continued in school or not 

3. Decision-making skills, i.e . those skills (if making decisions in eouiplex . 
situations where consequences follow from tile decisions. 

4. General phvsital and met hanic al skills, i e . skills allowing the voung 
person to deal with phv sical and mechanical problems he w ill confront out 
side work*, iu tbe home, or elsewhere. * 

3. Burcauc ratu and organizational skills, i.e.. how to ( ope vv itli a bureau- 
cratic organization's an emplov ee. t ustomer. or c lient. or as a manager or 
entrepreneur. 

6 Skills in tbe care of dependent persons, i.e . skills iu< aring for children, 
old persons, and sick persons 

7. Kinergcnev skills, ic. how to act in an cmcrgcncv or unfamiliar 
situation in sufficient tunc to deal with the emergency 

S Verbal communication skills in argumentation tfncl debate 
IJns catalogue of skills is certainlv not all inclusive, nor are all the skills 
listed on the same level of gcuerahtv The) do, however, give a sense of the 
sco|>e of what I believe must, be cxph'c itlv inclmied in education 

The Question of Organization 

Uie next question becomes. How is this all to he organized v Or perhaps. 
Mow do we change the schools to do all this? But tlx second question puts the 
matter wrong. Mv principal point, and it is the central point of the educa- 
tional pattern of the future that [envision, is that we do not attempt to have 
th<:-s< boojs do all this Schools are prepared to do vvMiat the> have done all 
along, teach voting people intellectual things, both bv giving them infornia 
turn and giving them intellectual tools, stub as literal >. mathematics, and 
foreign languages Schools are not prepared to teach these other skills and 
thehistorv of their attempts to change themselves so that the) could do this 
shows bob one thing that these ot her at tivities whether the\ are v otational 
education, driver training, consumer education, c i\u s. home economics, or 
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something else Auiw alwa\s pl.i\ eel a -secondary and subordinate role m 
schools, al\\ a\ s in the shadow of academic performance The mode of organ- 
ization of schools, the fact that the-\ are .staffed b\ teachers w ho themsch c\s 
ha\e been measured l>\ academic performance, the fact that the\ lead in a 
natural progression to more and more intellectual!} specialized institutions, 
the universities and then graduate schools all tins means that the\ are des- 
tined to, fail as e-due atjoiial mstituttoiis m areas other than teaching of intel- 
lectual skills. ' t , 

. The pattern far the futtire^then.as I sec it, is one in which these hook nines 
to In reduced in important < and si ope and time m the life of a \ oung person 
from age 12 onward, with the explicit recognition tli.it it is pro\ iduig only*i 
portion of education. This reihli tiou w ould ncccssanh occur, hetau.se these 
either , skills must J)e' learned as well maris of them h\ experience' and 
practice, some of them including a little admixture of teaching. 

Where to Learn Other Skills ^ 

It then heconies netessarx to ask )ost whore tl|ese utfier skills wi)uld he 
learned. An immediate response and an incorrec t one, I behe\ c\ w ould he to 
attunpt to design specialized institutions to teach these things, as vocational 
schools were designed to teach oce upational skills. It is incorrect because, if 
in\ arguments are corre-et. these «tjti\ities are best learned not b\ being 
taught but l>\ acting. Thus it is neiessar\ >te> aslv where* the action is. The 
answer is clear It is in those spec lah/eil economic institutions o£socict\ into 
which first men. then women, went out from the famiK to work. It is in the 
occupational institutions of soeiet\ Women ha\V lcsin..d this through the 
social ps\ chologic al po\ert\ ofjiome and neigliJ)or!u>od and ha\e deserted 
the lioine for these workplaces ^ , 

Thus this education can appropriate l\ take place onl> in (lie economic in- 
stitutions of socict\ m those orgauizatiems behind whose doors adults 
\ .Hush w hile tin child \ ainshes inside the walls of (he school. Such" education 
could not he hit or uuss.mcrcl) placing a \ omu4 person on thejobor in an ap- 
prentice situation. It would be ne*iessaT\\ to iarefulh la> out th/' skills that v 
w ere necessan to learn, more careful!) than I ha\ e done m the catalogue of 
eight skills |\t listed, and to organize the \ ouijg person's experiences tqsuch 
a wa\ that he Ic a/us these skills This would m\oI\e.of course, more thari one 
institution outside the sc hoo^ And it w ould requircvhrilliunct both ill concept , 
tit in and in exec utiou if it is to w ork well m earlx da> s. For it ni\ oh es nothing 
less than a breaking open of the economic institutions of si>ciet\ , from fac- 
tories to hospitals, a retnox mg of the insulation that separates them from the 
\ oiiiitf. and gi\ mg them an explicit role 111 the education of the\umig . 

How this* would he done will differ from societ\ to society. In the f r ee 
enterprise capitalist econoin\ of the IS it i ould probably best be»gui h\ pro-* 
\ iduig the voting with entitlements that could be redceiiujd In business and 
other enterprise s that tr\ to pro\ ide the appropriate learning expene-iice\x. In 
other countries it might better.be done 1 in another u-av* But thea-ncj result 
w ould be suinlar The \ oung would hi- integrated iiltu the economic S* ti\ ities 
of soei"t\ from a ve r\ e-arl\ age. u ithottt sfnppmgtheir schooling, but merel) 
b\ stopping the dilution of se hooliug that has occurred in re-lent tears. The' 
economic organizations of soeiet\ would necessarih change, and change 
rathe all>. to incorporate the \01mg not to bc k (ome schools but to become 
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institutions in winch work is designee! not onlv for productive efficiencv but 
for learning efficicnex as well. The revolution necessarv in societv is. If I am 
correct, a revolution within these occupational institi. *ons, from General 
Motors to government agencies, from business offices to airports. „ 

A reorganization of education in this vvav would require, if it is to be ef- 
fective, .standards of performance and criteria to be met in the areas other 
than intellectual, so that the credentials of a voung person would be far 
broader than those implied bv the various diplomas and Jcgrecs that have 
been carried over in modified form from an earlv period., Some of the cre- 
dentials would be base^l on performance lists* such as those used in industries 
and .skilled crafts todav. Others would Ije based on performance Tatings bv 
super* isors and on letters of recommendation. For de\ eloping other criteria, 
in\ entiv eness and imagination would be necessarv . But the essential point is 
tb.it those skills must be just as explicit!) evaluated and must form just as 
much a portion of a poling person's credentials as intellectual skills do todav . 

.Other Implications * 

There are a number of important implications to this reorganization of the 
path toward adulthood. If we recognize that it requires an explicit breaking 
open of work organizations to incorporate the voung. the nnwt direct impli- 
cation is an enormous transformation of these economic institutions. Their 
product would be not onlv goods and ser\ ices to be marketed but also learn- 
ing, the latter paid for from public funds as schools are todav. Thev would 
become much* more diversified institutions, no longer preserving the fiction 
that nothing but production occurs witbm them, but recognizing that much of 
adults' social lives .md most of their time expenditures take place within 
them. Then it would be necessarv to expand that recognition into* explicit 
designs. 

A less direct implication of this reorganization of education is that it w ould 
reduce the relationship betw ecu educational performance and familv educa- 
tional background or social class. In schools the pervasix e pou er of testing on 
intellectual criteria the onlv real criteria the schoolknow s -exacerbates and 
emphasizes the inequalities of academic background that children bring w it 1 1 
them to school. If education is appropriate!) defined to include these other 
equall) important skills, then the artificial!) heightened disparitv between 
students from "advantaged" and "disadvantaged" backgrounds will be re- 
duced - but onlv. of course, if these other activities are carried out in their 
natural habitat, rather than m the school, which constitutes an uncongenial 
setting for them. 

Finally, a still less direct implication of this reorganization of education is . 
related to the current cuutrox ers> about school integration through balancing 
of the races or soc ial classes in school Th.it controv ersv . v\ Inch reflects a real 
problem where residential segregation is pronounced as it is in all large 
urban areas cannot be solv ed as long as ( due at ion is identified w ith aXchool 
building containing classrooms and teachers It can be soKed if formal edu 
cation takes place largelv outside the schools and fn economic institutions, 
for. among all of societv s institutions, it is the economic that are the least 
segregated b) race, and it. is in these that racial integration produces least fric 
tioii, because it oc« urs in a setting w till w ork to be done in an organized rather 
than anarchic structure of interpersonal relations. 
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The effect of such a reoriMiu/e<l swtem of education in integrating the 
society rVially'Uouhl not hv aVi idental. It would arise because the reorgani- 
zation would not he ad hot. net a makeshift patching up of outworn 
institution-? The reorganization would recogni/c fundainental .structural 
changes in society the dry tug up of family functions and tlie specialization 
of economic activities and ask where in such an emerging souaLsJ rue tore is 
the appropriate lotus fur the young, if they are tti have the opportunity for 
moving to adulthood The answer, of course, is that the vouujj belong where 
everyone else is. when 1 the action is The\ belong inside the economic insti- 
tuting where the productive activities of society take place 
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Walkabout: Searching for the 

Right Passage from Childhood and School 

by Maurice Gibbons 

A year agc> I saw an Australian film called Walkabout w hich was so provoca- 
tive-rand e^ocati\e-I am still rerunning scenes from it in my mind In the 
mo\ie, two ehiklren escape into the desert-like wilderness of the outback 
when their father, dm en mad by faihire in lousiness, attempts to kill them 
Within hours they are exhausted, lost. a;id helpless Inappropriate!) dressed 
in pruate school uniforms, unable to find focid c»r protection f rcnn the tila/iii^ 
heat, and with no hope of finding their w ay back. the> seem certain to die At 
tlie last moment thc^ are found and cared for by a y oung aborigine, a natix e 
Australian boy on his walkabout, a six -months-long endurance test during 
w Inch he must .sun i\ e alone in the w ilderness and return to his tribe an adult. 
- or die in the attempt, In contrast to the city children, he huh es through the 
forbidding wilderness as if it wore part of his tillage lie sur\i%c\s not only 
with skill but w ith grace and pride as well, whether stalking kangaroo in a 
beautiful but deadly Pallet, seeking out the subtle signs of direction, or 
merely standihg w atch. I le not only endures, he merges w ith the land, and he 
enjo) s. When they arris eat the edge of ci\ ili/ation, the aborigine offers— in a 
ritual dance-rto share his life *n ith the white girl and boy he has befriended, 
but the> finally lea\ v him and the outback to return home The closing scenes 
shos\ them immersed again in the comentions of suburban life, but dream 
ing of their adventure, their fragment of a walkabout. t «. 

The mo\ ie is a haunting w ork of art. It is alsoa haunting comment on edu- 
cation. W hat I find most pro\ ocati\ e is the stark contrast betw een the aborig- 
ine's walkabout experience and the test of an adolescent's readiness for acjult- 
hood in our own society . The y oung native faces a ses ere but extremely ap- 
propriate trial, on" in which he must demonstrate the knowledge and skills 
necessary .to make him a contributor to the tribe rather than a dram on its 
meager resources. By contrast, the young North American is faced with 
w ritten examinations that test skills \ ery far remos ed from the actual experi- 
ence he will haw in real life. Me writes, he does not act. lie sob es familiar, 
theoretical problems, be does not apply what he knows in strange but real 
situations, He is under direction, in a protected em ironment to the end. he 
doe>s not go out into the w orld to demonstrate that he is prepared to surs i\ e in, 
.and contribute to. our society. His, preparation is primarily for the mastery of 
content and skills in the disciplines and has little to do w ith reaching maturity . 
achieving adulthood^or developing fully a< a person. 

The isolation imoK ed in the walkabout is also in sharp contrast to experi- 
ence tii our school system. In an extended period of solitude at a crucial stage 
of his' development, the aborigine is confronted w ith a challenge not only to 
his competence but also to his inner or spiritual resources. For his Western 
counterpart. how ; e\er, school is always a crowd experience Seldom 
separated from his class, friends, or family , he has little opportunity to con- 
front his anxieties, explore his inner resources, ,ind* conic to terins with the 
w orld and his future in it. Certainly . he receis es little or no training in bow to 
, deal with such issues. There are other contrasts, too, at least between the 
Australian boy and the urban children in the mo\ ie his heightened sensory 
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perception, instinct, and intuition, senses which seem numbed in them, his 
genuine', open, and emphatic response tow ard them in sax mg their In us, and 
their inabilih to finallv overcome their suspicions and defensive self-interest 
to .save liis And above, all there is his lo\eand respt\t for the land even as he 
takes from it what he ne"ds, and the willful destruction of annuals and 
landscape whicji lie obscrv es in disbelief during his brushes w ith ci\ ili/ation. 

Imagine for a inoinent two children, a voung native looking ahead to his 
walkabout and a voung North Anient an lookingahead to grade I2as the cul- 
minating experiences of all their basic preparation for adult life. The v oung 
nativeYanelearb see that his life will depend on the skills he is learning and 
that after the w a I ka bout his sur\ i\ al and his plate in the couiiliumtv w ill dc- 
pei^J upon them, too What meaning and rele\ ante such a Hoal must p\ e to 
learning! What a contrast if he w ere preparing to w rite a te.st on surv i\ al tech- 
niques in the outback of the history of ahorminal weaponrv. The natives 
Western counterpart looksj^rw ard to such abstractions as subjects and tests 
sucked clr> of the richness of experience, in the end ha\ mg little to do direct l\ 
w ith an> thing c ritical or ev en significant that he anticipates being m\ ol\ ed in 
as an adult except tin pursuit of more formal education. And vet, is it not 
dear that' what will matter to him and to his community —is not his test- 
writing ability or even what he knows about, but what he feels, a hat he 
stands for. what he can do and w ill do, and w hai he is becoming as a person? 
\nd if tfie clear performative goal of the w alkabout makes learning more sig- 
nificant, think of the effect it mus» haxe on the attitude.and performance of 
the voung person's parents and ins. rue tors, knowing that their skill, md de\ o- 
tion w ill also be put .to the ultimate test w Ijeu the bov goes out on his ow u. 
What <in effect such accountabilitv could ha\e on our concept of schooling 
and on parents* 1 involvement in it 1 

Tor another moment, imagine these same two children reaching the 
ceremonies that culminate their bask preparation and celebrate their suc- 
cessful passage from childhood to adulthood, from school student to work 
and responsible cotmnunitv membership. When the aborigine returns, his 
readiness .nid worth ha\e been clearlv .demonstrated to him and to his tribe. 
Thev need him, He is their hope for the future. It is a moment worth celebrat- 
ing What. I wonder, w ould an alien hum.moid conclude about adulthood in. 
our sotiet) if lu h.ul to make his deductions from a graduation ceremom an- j 
flouncing students' maturitv speeches, a parade of candidates - v ith read- 
ings from their vcarhook descriptions a formal dinner, expensive clothes 
and Ciirs, graduates oxer hen , adults m er there, all night parties, occasional 
drunkenness and sexual experience or flirtation witlfft, and spra> -painting 
"Crad 71" on a bridge or building For main it is a memorable occasional 
pageant for parents, a good time for the students. But w hat is the message in 
this celebration at this most important moment of school life and in this most 
important shared community experience J What values does it promote? 
What is it saving about 12 tears of school experience? The achievement of 
what goals is beitm celebrated^ What is it teaching about adulthood? Mow is 
it contributing to a sense of community ? What pleasures and sources of chal- 
lenge and fulfillment does it encourage the >ourig to pursue? And if our alien 
htiinanoid tould look into the students* deepest thoughts, w hat w ould he con- 
dude about their sense of readiness to live full and independent lives, to 
direct their ow n growth, to contribute to society, and to deal vv ith the issues 
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that confront ns as a \\ orkl perhaps a uimcrse citizenri * I think ln\ 1111 
prejudiced conclusions* would horrify us, 

In in> opinion, the walkabout could he a \er\ useful tnodel to guide us in 
redesigning our own rites of. passage. It proud es a powerful focus during 
training a challenging demonstration of necessar) competence, a profound 
maturing experience, and an enrichment of comuiunit) life. H> comparison, 
preparation and Jnal in our societ) arc incomplete, abstract, and impersonal, 
and graduation is little more than a parti celebrating the end o.f school 1 am 
not concluding that our .students should he sent into the desert, the .wilder- 
ness, or the Arctic for stx months .e\cn though iiiilifar\ sen ice. Outward 
Bound, arid such organizations as the Bin Scouts do feature w ildemess li\ ing 
and -sun i\ al training. What is appropriate for a pmmti\ e subsistence societ) 
is not likel> appropriate for one as complex and technical!) sophisticated as 
ours. But the walkabout it a useful analog), a uaj of making the familiar 
.strange so we can examine our practice* with fresh e\es. And it raises the 
( pies lion I find fascinating* What tumid an appropriate and challenging 
walkabout for .students in our society he like? Let me restate the prob- 
lem more specificall) . What -sensibilities, knowledge, attitudes, and com- 
petencies are necessar) f;ir a full and product i\ e adult life*** What kinds 
of experience w ill ha\ e thepow er to focus our children's energ) on achie\ ing 
these goals? And w hat kind of performance w ill demonstrate to the student, 
the school, and the coimnunit) that the goals ha\e been achieved? 

The walkabout model suggests that our solution to this problem must 
measure up to a number of criteria. First of all, it should be experiential and 
the experience should be real rather than simulated, not knowledge about 
aerodwtaiiucs and aircraft, not passing the link-trainer test, but die experi- 
ence of solo flight in w Inch the master) of rele\ ant abstract knowledge and 
skills is manifest in the performance. Second, it should be a challenge that 
extends the capacities of the student as full) as possible, urging him to con 
sider e\er\ limitation he perccues in himself as a hairier to be broken 
through, not a go.il tk«t is easil) accessible, such as pla> ing an instrument he 
alrcad) pla\sconpetentl\. but a risk) goal that calls for a major extension of 
Ins talent, such as earning a chair in the junior s\ mphoii) or a gig at a reputable 
discotheque. Third, it should be a challenge tin student chooses for himself 
As Margaret Mead has often pointe.il out in Growing Cp in Samoa, for 
instance - the major challenge for \ oung people in our societ) is making deci- 
sions. In primiti\e societies there are few choices, in technological societies 
like ours there is a bewildering arrav of alternates in lifest\le, work, 
politics, possessions, recreation, dress, relationship... em ironment.and soon 
Success m our h\ es depends on the abilit) to make appi opriate choices Vet, 
in most schools, students make few dec isions of an) importance and rcceiw 
no training m decision making or in the implementation and reassessment 
c\clethat constitutes the basic growth pattern. Too often, graduation cuts 
them loose to muddle through for themseh es. In this walkabout model, 
teachers and parents ma) help, but in the Hogerian st\le b\ facilitating the 
student's decision making, not b\ making the decisions for him The test of 
the walkabout, and of life, is not what he (an do under a*teacher\ direction 
but what the teat her has enabled him to decide and to do on his own 

!u addition, the trial should be an important learning experience in itself 
It should iinohenotonl) the demonstration of the student's know ledge, skill, 
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and ac liieuineiit. hut alsoa simnfit ant < « iiifrtMitaMon vv ■ t li hnnself. hisavvare 
iH'vs. his adaptability to situations, luse ompetoiice. and Ins nature as a person, 
initially 4 Hie trjal ami ccrciuoiiv should he appropriate, appropriate .not as a 
t« st 4»f die schooling dial hasuone before* hut as a transition from school learn 
nm to (Fie life (hat will follow afterwards. And tile c omplrt ion ofjlie walk 
about should brum t"U< llier parents, teai lu rs. friends, and others to share the 
inoiiieiit w'tthhim. totoufirui hisac hu;\ eiuciit. and to consolidate the spirit of 
community jiuv hicli he is a member. Keeping these features of the w alkahont 
analog) in mind, let us now ask the question. What inmht a urathtatiou it re 
mom in this modi* be like in a \or1h American Inyli school? 

Tile time is'September The plaie. a s< liool e lassronui somewhere m the 
Pacific Northwest Margaret, a student who has just finished uracle 12. is 
making a uiultiiiiedia presentation to a number Of relatives, oxer 20 of her 
t lasMuates ^ vt ral Irieuds from other schools, some leathers, the mav or, ami 
tw o reporters she Avorked w ith durum the v eai W ati him; mteiitlv are a niiiti- 
her of younger students alrcadv thinkinc, about their own walkabouts. 
Margaret has been thinking about this moment suit e tirade S and working on 
her ai ti\ ities serioiisb sunt tin nmht the pruu ip.il met with all the tfrade 10 
students and their parents to outlmi and disiuss tin challenges, Afterwards 
die and her mother sat up talking about her plans until earlv omnium. She is 
hcuimliim with the first tatei*orv, .Wi t nftiri . w huh involves a challenge to 
her dariuu and e nduraiK e Tin dim and slides Maruaret is show inn trace her 
trip through, the Km kies follow ine the path of Lew is and Clark in thru ex- 
ploration of the North w est 1 b r ow u journal and maps are on displav alum; 
with a number of objects ariow heads and the like which she found 
enrnute The. nanu s of her five companions she is required to < oopeiate 
w ith a team in at least one. but no more than two. of the five c atenorn - are 
on displav hi one corner of (he room she has arrauUed a set of bedroom 
furniture a loft disk lihr.uv module, a roc knit; chair, and a coffee-table 
treasure cln-st designed, built, and decorated as her work in the Crrutiw 
At \tht tit field. ( hi (hi walls are photoinaphs and < harts show inn pollution 
. rates of local industries that slit ret orded durum the suinuiei and used in a 
r< port to the Pommumtv ( oimiuI The three 1 new spaper artic lesaboiit thfcre- 
suiting c anipaiim against pollution law v lolators. and her part in it. are also 
displ.tved tuyivi proof that she has e ompleted the flurd t. iteUurv, CtHttmit 
uitii SV/rarr r 

MaryareL hki inativ of the other students, eim.med in a Lonmil Inquiry 
>,tM related closelv (o her prae (a al vv ork I ler question w as. \\ hat stroc tur.il 
de simi and t umposihoii*has the best ratios of strenuth. ease of i oustruc tioii. 
and ec orioinv of matt rials J I'siim e harts of the v armus designs and ratios, she 
describes her n search and the simple experiment she developed to test her 
findings, and she d< monstrates the uffee tiveness of the preferred design b\ 
performing pre ssun te sts on several models built from the same material. 
After answering a ft vv questions from a builder in thee rovvd. she show show 
the problem t»revv on' of her studies in are lutee tnre for (he Prth tit til \'tn (i- 
fituutl c ateuorv I'avanU her sketch books around and several summer cabin 
de sinus she* drew up. she noes on to (lest i the her v istts to a number of archi- 
tect ts for assistant e . then nnv < lis a model of the summer e amp she desimie. ' 
for her familv and he I peel the m build on their Pat ifu'C.'oast proper!) Slides 
of. the cabin under i oustruc Mon etunplete her presentation. A teacher asks 
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wh> .she » s not performing am of the Ntvills she developed, as the challenge 
requires, and she answers that her committee waited that requirement be- 
cause the activities she eho.se all occurred in the tieki. 

As Margaret's friends and relatives gather around to congratulate «cr. 
down the hall Ken is beginning his presentation w ith a report on his two- 
month Adventure alone in a remote Village in France where he took a labor- 
ing job and lived with a French fam l> in which no one spoke English! The 
idea arose during a discussion of his proposal to travel w hen the teacher on his 
committee asked him to think of a more daring challenge than .sight-seeing in 
a foreign country, A professor. in modern languages has been invited b\ the 
school to attend the presentations, converse with him in French, and com- 
ment on his master) . 1 ,ater w ith his ow n guitar accompaniment. Ken w ill sing 
a medley of three folk songs which lie has composed himself. Then, to meet 
the requirements of the Community Servwe category , he plans to report on 
the summer care program which he initiated and ran, without pay. for pre- 
school children in the community . The director of the local Child Health and 
Welfare Service will comment on the program. Fina en w ill turn to the 
car engine that stands, partial!) disassembled, on a bench at die back ofjhe 
roQin. His Louical Inquiry into the problem, "What ways can the power 
output of Jili engine be, most economical!} increased?" is summarized in a 
brief paper to be handed out and illustrated w ith modifications he has made 
on trie displa> engine w ith the help of a local mechanic and a shop teacher, 
He will conclude his presentation by reassembling the engine as quickly as he 
can. * * 

If we entered am room am where in the school, similar presentations 
would be under way, students displacing all kinds of alternatives they 
selected to meet the five basic challenges: 

I. Adventure a challenge to the student's daring, endurance, and skill in 
an unfamiliar environment. 

2> Creativity. a t challenge to explore, cultiv ate, and expires his own imag- 
ination in some aesthetically pleasing form, 

3. Sen/we. a challenge to identify a human need for assistance and pro- 
vide it: to express caYing without expectation of reward. * 

4. Practical Skill, a challenge to explore a utilitarian activity . to learn the, 
knowledge and skills necessary to work in that field, and to produce some- 
thing of use. ( . 

5 S Logical Inquiry, a^challenge to explore one's curiosity , to formulate a 
question or problem of personal importance, and to pursue an answ er or 
solution systematically and. wherever appropriate, by investigation. 

We would learn about such Adventures as a two-week solo on the high 
river, living off the land, parachute drops, rock climbing expeditions, map- 
ping underground caves, an exchange with a Russian student, kayaking a 
grade three nv crju the ocean, scuba -div mg exploits, sailing v entures, solo air- 
plane and glider flights, ski touring across glaciers, a month-long expedition 
on the Pacific Crest trail, and some forms of self -ex pi oratory , meditative, or 
spiritual adventures, U e would see such Aesthetic works as fashion show s of 
the students* ow n creations, sculpture and painting, jevvelr> , tooled leather 
purses, anthologies of poetr>, a humor magazine, pla>,s w ritten and directed 
by the author, a one man mime show, political cartoons, a Japanese garden 
featuring a number of home cultivated bonsai trees, rugs made of home- 
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dyed fibers, illnininatVd manuscripts, gourmet foods, computer art. a rock 
group and a string quartet, a ^ar$od\ design and paint job, original films, a 
stand up comic's art, tapes of natural sound music, and a displus of blowih 
glass creatures* 

In the Service category , students would be reporting on \oluuteer work 
with" the old, ill. infirm, and retarded, a series of closed -circuit television 
hookups enabling children immobilized in the hospital to communicate with 
each other, a sports program for the handicapped, a Young Brother program * 
for the retarded, local Nader's Raiders kinds of .studies and reports, construc- 
tion of phis grounds, hiking trails and landscaped parks, clean-ups of e\ esorc 
lots. sur\ e\ s of community needs and opinions, collecting abandoned cars to 
sell as scrap In order to support deprncd families abroad, shopping and other 
trips for shut ins, and .1 hot iiic.il> 011 wheels program for pensioners. In the 
Prtutual realm \\c might sec demonstrations of finch honed secret.iri.il skills, 
ocean floor plant studies. m\ entions and new designs of mam kinds, the pro- 
ducts of new small businesses, a conservation program to save .1 localb en- 
dangered species, \tock market trend aiiab ses and estimates, boats designed 
and built for sale a course taught b\ c omputer assisted instruction, small 
farms or sections of farms de\ eloped and managed, a trasel guidebook for 
high school students, a si\ mill telesXopo with band ground lenses and a dis- 
pl.is of photographs taken, through it. a repair se.mcc for gas furnaces and 
other home appliamcs. and a collection of ino\ ic res lews written for the local 
suburban newspaper \nd we would hear about l.mittal hujutrus into such 
questions as How does a starfish briiu^ abjjut the regeneration of a lost arm? 
VMi.it does one experience when meditating that he doesn't experience just 
sitting w itb Ins e\ e\ closed J NMiat is the most effective techiiupie 111 teaclnnga 
dog obedience? I low do you ua\ igatcin sp.ue? Dues faith healing work.. uid 
;f so, how v How mans, anomalies, suth as thcanc lent Bal>\ Ionian batters .are 
therein ourhistors and how can the\ be explained;* U hat folk and native arts 
and crafts base developed in this area? What are the 10 most important 
questions man asks but c an't answ vr' J \\ bat is insanitv * w here is the line that 
separates it from saints^ and. What natural means can I use to protect ins 
crops most effectively from disease and nisei ts? All da\ long such presenta- 
tions occur throughout the school, e.u h^tudent with his own place and tune, 
each demonstrating his unique accomplishment, e.uh w ith an opportunity to 
be* success ful in bis own way 

At the end of the das the families lli«jr children, and their friends meet to 
celebrate this moment The celebration takes a \arict> <lf forms, picnics, 
dinner at a restaurant, meals at home some cooked b\ the graduating stu- 
dents and buffets that all guests help to pros ide. In some instances tsso or 
three families join together. The ceremonies are equal l> saricd. according to 
taste .jmHm.ipnation. some are religious, some raucous, some quite qmetK 
together In eac h the student is tin* center of tin* uc( asion. Parents and guests 
respond. to the graduate's presentation. Teachers drop l>\ to add then com- 
ments. And the student talk\ about his plans for the future. Some mas find 
w a\ s to announce *he \011ng person's cut r\ into anew stage of iiidcpeiidcn e 
and responsibility . helping him to( la>if> and pursue his nest life goal. To con- 
clude, there ma> be a school or coiiim units celebration to which all are 
invited for music, singing and dancing. Thconl) formal esent would be a 
presentation of bound solumes of the student's reports on their accomplish* 
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incuts to the jlrmcipal and mavor for the school and tliccoiiuniinitv libraries 
Mv own preference v»ould he to m« huh also, sonic ritual experience of the 
family being together at the niotiient of its coming apart, or .some shared e\ 
penence of life's* nivsterv, perhaps a midnight walk or coming together to 
watch the, dawn- the world beginning again, beginning .still. 

Far-fetched? I don't think so. Jt is true that Margaret and Ken appear to be 
exceptional students. So mam colleagues identified them as at) pical that I al 
most added .1 Charlie and l.nc> of iimch more modest accomplishment. But it 
seems to me that our expectations are conditioned b) student performance in 
cour.se>* In fact, we have no idea what thev max be capable of vv hen the, same 
energy and mgeiiuit} that has gone into our .svstem for teaching them sub- 
jects i.s transformed into a svstem for supporting their own development of 
then own potential. Mow far the> can and will go along an> particular path 
they choose ma\ be limited, over the > ears, nub by their abilitx lo conceit 0 
of it as possible and our ahihtv to confirm it. Besides, we are concerned here 
as much with depth as with range, as much with the qnalitv of the students' 
experience as with the manifest products of their effort. One experience of 
true caring for another without expectation of reward, one experience of 
breaking through tin confines of one's ow n believ ed limitations, one m>ster\ 
unraveled, are the set. *s of all later commitment and growth, and aretworth 
cultivating with ever) thing at our disposal. The purpose is not just to stimu- 
late an impressive arrav of accomplishments but to enable students to find 
out who the> are In finding out what the) can do. and to confirm the im- 
portance of that most essential human work. 

Nor is it far fetched to think of schools adopting a program to accomplish 
these ends. The concept is flexible. Anv school or coiiimunitv max adapt this 
proposal to its own circumstances In choosing different categories of 
,<chievement. different plans for preparation in school time, a different 
maimer of demonstrating accomplishment, and a different kind of 
ceremony. The basic principles personal challenge, individual and group 
decision making, self direction 111 the pursuit of goals, real world significance 
m activ it) . and coiiimumtv involvement at all stages of preparation and con 
elusion can beaucmiphshedma varict> of wav s. It is true that a decade ago 
such a proposal w as unthinkable. The importance of grades and the singular 
pattern of schooling for achieving them were so general it appeared im- 
possible and unpractical to break out of tie' sv stem. Since the educational 
troubles of the Sixties, w ith the rise of a responsible radicalism and the ap- 
pearance of a number of technological and humanistic alternatives, mam 
spools have siiiiessfullv broken from old patterns to search for forms of 
education more appropriate for our times. 

Some innovators, however, have uicrelv put old content into new pro 
grams for instance, In translatingcourses into assignment sheets and letting 
the student work through them at hisevvn pace. Some changes in the freest 
of free schools, for example eliminate all 1 ontent and directiv e instruction, 
reiving instead 011 the student's discoverv of his own program I iifortu 
natclv. such laisse/ faire approaches too often create a leadership and 
autliorttv vadium 111 tin classroom, one that students are unable to fill The 
approach suggested here reflects what mam innovative teachers and 
administrators have pointed out to me tint real change does involve new 
freedom for students, but that independence uu. * he columned w ith a v iv id 
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personal goal and a framework within winch the student can pursue it. If we 
remove the structure of subjects, disciplines, courses, lessons, texts, and tests, 
it is essential that we develop superstructures that will support the students 
efforts to create a structure of his own. Autonomv . like maturity , is noi a gift 
but an accomplishment of \011th. and a difficult one to attain. This walkabout 
proposal describes one possible superstructure. For students who are ahead) 
.developing elements of their own prograins~hi open area elementary 
schools and injcrdisciplinarv seeondarv humanities programs, for example— 
an appropriate walkabout would provide a clear, long-term goal and open 
the way for the school and community to develop a. support structure as the 
student's' need for assistance in pursuing his goal intensifies. 

Preparation for the walkabout challenge can be provided m various 
degrees of intensity, depending upon how committed the School staff is to 
creating^ eurrieuhun that focuses upon personal development, 

1 It can be an extracurricular activ it> in which all planning and work is 
\ done during out-of-school time. 

2 ft can be one element of the curriculum that is included 111 tin-schedule 
like a course, giving students time for planning, consultation, and training. 

'1 It can be the core of the grade 12 program, one in which all teaching 
and activity is devoted to preparing for trial. 

I It can be the goal around vv Inch a vv hole new c iirrictiliim is designed for 
the school, or for a school vv it Inn the school staffed bv interested teachers for 
interested students. * *" 

If the school is junior seeondarv this concept 1 an readily be adapted to 
elementarv schooling, too students and parents should be notified of the 
"graduation trial upon entrv in grade S. perhaps bv a single announcement 
with an accompanv ing descriptive brochure. Trial committees— including 
the student, the parents, and a teacher should be organized for meetings, 
likely as early as grade 9. to guide the student's explorations of possible 
challenges, so that serious planning and the preparation of formal proposals 
can hegin in grade 10 To make the nature of the walkabout vivid, the com- 
mittee should involve students in a series of "Kxperiencc Weeks" during 
which they would be out of school pursuing activities, firsfof the school's 
design and later of their ow n design, as trial runs. During these earlv v ear ( s t,he 
student could also benefit from association with "big brothers" in thc.scnool. 
older students in more advanced stages of preparation who can helpjtHeir 
younger colleagues, with considerable benefits for themselves as well, the 
committee would also be responsible for helping the student make his own 
choices and find the resources and training necessarv to accomplish, them, 
and In their interest, thev vv ouhi also help the student todev clop confidence 
in his dodsions and commitment to his own goals. A survev of student plans 
during any of the senior v ears viould ijiv e die staff the information necessarv 
to plan the most useful possible ,aining, which could be offeree hi 11 mini- 
courses one da> each week, for instance -or in a semester or a > ear-long 
curriculum devoted to preparation for trial If students were required to 
write a two-page report 011 eat h c hallenge. a collec tion of these reports could 
provide an accumulating resource for vounger candidates as well as a 
permanent "hall of accomplishment" for graduates. In such wavs the 
walkabout challenge could also become a real focus for training in such basic 
skills as speaking, writing, and use of the media. These are onlv a few of the 
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w ays t>* . proposal can be implemented and mteurated w itli other aspects uf 
school life. 

Hut colleagues and parents w itli w lioiu I lia\ e dis< ussed the idea raise a 
number of problems potential in the walkabout challciuse What about the in 
cquaht} that exists bet w een students w hoha\ e ureal resources for such w alk 
about activities auhoiue and students who ha\e few resources at their (lis 
posal? U hat about the risks m\ oh eel for student s on their o\\ u in the t it\ and 
the wilderness^ What if competition, ainuim stfrtlciits to outdo eaeh other 
drixes them to traumatic extremes or failure? On the other hand, w hat if stn 
dents don't want to be bothered.** How can we account for difference* in 
abihfx. that is. Imx\ tan we (hstiimuish the appareiitl) modest accomplish 
incut that isasexerechallenue for one stndeuj froiu the apparently uraiidat 
comphsbmeiit which is actual!\/a modest t hallenue for another'** These are 
not fantas) what-ifs, but the rc/il umcerus of those »\ho want to anticipate 
and eliminate as main liabilities as possible The\ deserx e consideration 

Such questions point to basil issues. uiuti\ atioii. risk c oiitrol. support, and 
assessment* hi cmcIi case resolution depends upon cloVi communication and 
cooperation aiiiouu students, f parcnts. teachers, and other members of the 
community Students will be motivated b\ the personal challenge, hut it w ill 
be essential for all the adults Uu oiifirm tin importaiiceof these challeimes b> 
their interest, concern, and fmoheiuent Comisehim b\ the parent 'teacher 
'committees will be essential to help stmh nts to clarif> their personal uoals 
and to help them decide on ac tuiticN that stretch, but do not threaten to 
break, their spirit. Hut. siu/c this walkabout is a urowth experience. I must 
eiupliasi/e that appropriate coimsclum must help tin stmh nt to clarifx his 
Coals and should not lie icbice muiiu or ileniaiid iiiakinu Failure, except 
w here health .iml A.ifet} ah seriously threatened, can also be a Urow til experi 
eiue for persons who h/ixe accepted responsibility for theii decisions and 
actions. / 

When risk isiu\ol\e/l,asiiitlie.\(/i niton ChallnuK .coiiiiiiiinkatioiiand 
cooperation between l/oim and school w ill be extrciueK important The risk 
ami liability must c leirb be the student V acc epted as such b> bun and his 
fanuK. Hut the adult* should then help the student to eliminate all niuieces 
sar\ dangers from th/ ad\ enture and to de\ elop the know ledge and skills that 
w ill make him the iriaster of the clanuerons situation he is planuiiiu to enter If 
his challenge ui\ ol(es scuba di\ nm. for instance. Ihe\ should be sure that his 
ecpupiiient is adequate, that In hasrec ei\ed professiciji.il traiiiinuandcertifi 
cation for free tUdnil. and that he has arranged for a skilled companion to at 
compam hiiii/llie adult c oinniittee can also be uf assistance in helpinu stn 
dents to arrange for net essar\ resonrc es. sue h as sc nba di\ iuu equipment . in 
order to equalize tae support eat h of them has a\ ailable I low e\ er. the stn 
dent with toA mam reachb a\ ailable resources is as much a problem as the 
student w itj/too few in terms of tins proposal, at least A more appropriate 
solution to; the support issue would make the acquisition of resources the 
student's responsibility no matter how much was available tolmii from par 
ents— eacnuiu mone\ for equipment and courses, st rouimhm materials, find 
mUcvoooiuical \\a\s to lra\ei so th.it am at hie\ emeiit is more clear)} and 
comphm'ly his own 

A spirit of competition aiuoim students attempting to outdo each other 
could/eastlv emerge Of course, competition is ahead} a timing force in 
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s< tioolinu The different e isth.il there isonlx one kind of contest ami our wax* 
f« win in school t ompctitioii and tin basic finishing order is quite clear I \ 
established after 12 \ears usiialK. aftei the first \ear In the xx aikahuut ex- 
perience proposed here eac h student t houses eoals and ai ti\ ities *\ hu h are 
important to linn Kaih will be different Comparison will he difficult and 
somew hat pointless. paVtic ularlx if the adult student committees maintain 
focus on the student's personal Urowth throimh ihallenmim himself rather 
than others. Kverxone tan he successful To he an appropriate part of tins 
learning 'irrow ini! expeiieiicc, an\ .tssessmeiit must he the student's ow n 
judgment of thequah'tx and importanc e of w hat lie has^done The responses 
uf m.m\ people durini! trial w ill *pro\ ide participants w ith feedhack on their 
progress as \\ ill the audit* n< e at then final presentations and the quests at the 
exoimii! eeren mies Marks, grades am comparative evaluation — would 
he disastrous 'I he c ompetition is w ith one's self, uol others The pride i* in the 
confirmation of competence, not superiority The satisfaction h in the rec- 
ognition In others of what one has proven to ones self "I c an accomplish. I 
t ,n he< ome \nd therefore I can look forw ard w'lth liope and anticipation " 
In these w a\ s the issues uf uiotix ation. risk, support, and assessment c an he 
umxerted from potential problems to heneficial elements of the program 
If then are problems to o\ en nine, the effort required w ill he repaid In a 
number of benefits for the student and for Uie sc hool The *c hool— am ( on- 
t crnccl adult ( an ha\ e no higher aspiration for xouni! people 1 than assisting 
them to de\ elop .1 profound sense of their o\\ n wortlj and idcntitx To reac h, 
this state, the xouni! must find their wax throimh the stormx clouds uf self- 
doubt until thex win the hmher isnnind of 1 unfidence w here greater c laritx is 
possible (.ettini! there requires autonoinx , imtiatix e,' and industry , three as- 
pec ts 1 >f competent e t ssential m the quest for identity personal at comple- 
ments w hu h c annot be mx en or demanded, onlx nurtured I beliex e the trial 
tles( ribed here prox ides a framework fur nurturing mic h tlex elopiiient "I he 
individual tan tlarifx his own \ allies and his mUls J Ice an make decisions 
about his ow u tlirei lions and efforts I |e 1 an explore his personal resoiirt es b\ 
testing them in .ic tinti ( 'uriositx mtpiirx . and imagination w ill take tin new 
snoiific ame lit' will see the uniqueness of Ins cmermnij at c omphshmciits 
and abilities uaui greater recognition than" his adaptation to the norms of 
st hool and peer behax lor The student can learn to"\\ ork intunatelx with a 
small irrunp on a real ant! siiinifit ant task, and tan learn from them how his 
t ontrfbutioiis are pen en eel With etuis clearly in mind, he will be 
encouraged to initiate Ins plans and see them throimh to fulfillment ex en 
I holi I'll 0hst.1t les thalleiure his resourcefulness \nd hax in« readied these 
Uoals. lie max take justifiable pride m the competent ies he has tlex eloped as 
xx ell as the (hums he has at hie x ed In st hools \\ here students .jrc three ted, de- 
pendent and iiltunatelx have no perstinal rmhts/sin h an opportnuitx to earn 
respet t and clnmitx on their ow n terms would be a simnfit ant atlxance Most 
important the student will not onlx luxe bemui to clanfx Ins life cjnals 
thronirh these t l.aHenues he xx ilj hax e tNperiencecl the c \ t le In w hit h life 
Hoals arepursuetl lbs eraduatioii c an therein be transformetl from a st hool 
t eremonx markup the end of tun 1 self t ontametl static to a coinmuiutx cele- 
bration inarkiiiii Ins transition to aniiidepencleiit, responsible life It t an be a 
Celebration of a new staire in the flow of his bceomimr a person The sehtMiI 
also seems hkelx t(j reap a number of benefits from the walkabout t hallcnuc 
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program, a boost to school spirit, an opportunttv to establish a new. more 
facilitate e relationship between staff and students, a new foe us forcoopera 
tiwn with parents ami the n st of thee ommuiiit\ . a* oiistaiil sourc eof mforma 
turnabout what is nupoitaut to students and parents. .1 means of ninth alum 
and focmiim learnmn for e\er\one. pailic ularb pinner, bem'uniim 
students, a constant ngmmler of the relationship between education and 
living, and a device for transforming the nature of schooling to loiubine 
. freedom and responsibility indcpi ndeiiie and dearb direc ted effort \nd 
most important, it w ;!l enahh us to < nmmuiuc ate to our > oungcr generation 
how important tlieir grow tli and accomplishment is to us In fat t. the su< less 
of this- concept depends on that coininunieat^n 

1 am interested in the walkabout challenge because it promises K \\ut I 
most want for inv own children \o one can give life meaning for them, but 
there arc a number of vv avs we can help them to give life meaning for them 
selves, (antral to that' meaning is their sense of w ho thev are 111 the sc heme of 
things and their confidence that, no matter what the future holds. the\ can 
decide and ac t that the\ can develop skills to be justifiablv proud of, that 
the) can cross^ the most barren outbat k w 1 1 1 ■ a certain grace and find even in 
simple moments a profound jov I hope that bv exploring u hat the\ tan do 
and feel thev w ill come to know themselves better, and w it!i that know ledge 
the> will move through todav with contentment and will look forward to . 
tomorrow with anticipation. I think a < hallenging walkabout designed for our 
time and place can contribute to that kind of growth 
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Back to the Basics: 

The Movement and Its Meaning 

by Ben Broclinsky 

~A had inn erf neat tun journalist reports an manifestations lif tin 
latest conwrva t'n e su ina of the pvndnlnm and identified tt\ 
potential for good and bad, 0 

There is a inoxeincnt in American education that irritates some educators, 
baffles others, and raises hiuh the hat klesof still others. Its stirrings put mam 
a srliool administrator and scholar on the defense i-. It is usuallx led In par- 
ents, ministers, businessmen. and»j>oli[icians. National in ope. it is weak in 
some parts of the country . stronu ui others. In some communities the inoxe- 
meiit makes itself e\ ident thrnuuh polite Editorials or stronub worded reso- 
lutions [>> PT.K hut sometimes it shows teeth and must le- and the results 
a re hitter i ont ro\ ejrsx . c urtailed s t hool f unds\lefeatcd bond issues, and, in at 
leW One place (K iwha Count). West Virginia), xiolence and bloodshed. 

In souie instances the mox ement foe uses on a single nbjei ti\ e— drill m the 
three Rs, in others, on a wideraitucof aims, tuiludmu patriotism and Puritan 
moralit) "It ccrtainlx lacks conceptualization." one i urriuiluiu expert told 
me as we were di'su sum tlie inoxement's nude. puitunus. '\md it seems to 
thrixe w ithout organized and identifiable leadership." \\ hen that leadership 
is assigned to the Council for Basic Kducation. its officials squirm. "There are , 
those who infer that OBK is interested onl> in reading, writinu. and 
arithmetic "s.ixsCeorne W eber, a CBK spokesman, "but hasic education, to 
us. is b\ no nieans limited to the three IK W e w ant to promote instruction in 
the basic intellectual disciplines for all students "TheCBKisa Ureal friend of 
the arts, and this fact alone ma\ discpialifx it for leadership a mom; those 
whose adamant cry is "Back to basics!" 

Wh.it do back to basics ad\o( ates want** Since the} ha\e no spokesman, 
platform, or declaration of principles, we must fall back on a composite. 
Here is what, at \arious time* and in different pi. lies, bat k-to-basu s adx o- 
cates have demanded* * * 

I Kmphasisou rcadiuu. writing, and aridmirt:- mthc clciuciitarx urades. 
Most of the school da\ is to he dexoted to these skills Phonu vii thcTnethnd 
advocated for readinu instruction 

2. In the secumlarx urades. most of the da> is to he dexoted to English, 
science, math, and histoix , tauuht from"t Icm" textbooks, free of notions that 
violate traditional familx and national values 

'J \t all lex els. the teat her is to take a dominant role, with "no nonsense 
about pupihdtreeted activities." 

\ Methodoloux is to mi Inde drill, rei itation, dailx homework', and fre- 
quent testing. ^« { 

"> Report cards are to cam traditional marks ( \. B. (\ rt^^nmneru al 
x allies (MM). SO. 75. etc ). issued at frequent interxals J^J JX§ 1 

ft Discipline is to he strict. xxilh # corporal pnnishin^^'fip^eptt'd 
method of control Dress todes should reuujate student apparel and hair 
styles 

'Editors Soh No effort has heen made to update the in. on vprtifk illustrations 
ami examples offered in this IttTT article 
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7. Promotion from grades and graduation from high t liool are to be 
permitted onlx after masterv of skills and kimxxledgt hasbeeiuh moiistratetl 
through tests Sot tal promotion and graduation, on tin basis of time spt !it in 
Courses, are out 

S. klminiate the frills The Satnfnal lU i u u , a tonserxatixe animal, put 
it this wa\. "Olax modeling, xxeaxnig, doll i oust rut tiiin. flute practice. 
xnllevj)all. se\ education, laments about racism and other xxeightx matters 
should take plaVe on private time " 

9. Kluniuate elettix es and nit rease the number of required t nurses 

10. -Kan annexations (a plague on them'* \exx math^ netx stiente. 
linguistics, irtstrm tion b\ elet troim gatlgt ts. emphasis out oiu t pts mstt <itl of 
facts— all must go 

. 1 1 Klmunate the school* "sotial serx lies", (hex take tune from the b.isit 
turrit ulum \Soual s<rxites" max include se\etlut ation. drix t r < dutatioiT, 
guidance, drug education, and plixsieal education 
' 12. Put patriotism bat k in tin st hools \nd lox e foi one's t ofmtrx AntlTor 

(:«ti. ^ • L 

Such ,t list, read .is a totahtx would theer onlx the most rabid pr tit agon . 
ists of back to basits It thills exen the most tonserxatixe of educators It 
brings out the defeiisix e met hanisms m most professionals, « 

"Ulnye is !>ark •* U hat Ts basic**'* N.utl one ethitatt»r during an mterx iexx on 
tile subject, lie et lined tx\o questions th.it iisualh tome up ui tin* bat k to 
basKs ioiitrox ersx I'rom uiv not< s. made durum int< rxjexx s xx it I) educators, 
here is r.i -composite of the xirxx sof those xx ho either reject the itioxement. join 
it grudginglv. or aceept onlx- a fexx of Us tenets- 

"Bac k tnhasn s y ,o"ok. xxe're uiox u.g/on< ard to Ixish s \\ e're broadening 
hi i r bask s to teaclu lultlren to think .m.ilx /< problems^, makt xx ise tlet isioiis. 
tit xelop tonfidente m themselves \s for the thre< Its. xxiix return xxhen 
we've never left tlieiii'' 

"We're not going to repeal tin* t\x etitieth t eiiturx and xx e t an t hold Ixu k 
the txxetitx first \\ e're not going to gix e up ex i rx thing xxe'xe learned about 
children, teaching, .mil learning during the last 50 vears 

"Nothing nex* nothing nexx hen There had been tries fur basits long 
befon Sue rates started t< .u^iing vxh.it lit thought xxasbasit* In this t oimtrx . 
demauTlsJVr fundamentals crop up exvrv tleeade 

'Tin suspitious of easx ausxxers ami snappx slogans Mat ^ to basits is a 
simplistic solution for i oiuplix etltit atiou.il problems If xx e t arrx it out as a 
nntinnal/poliex it xx ill throxx us back 1(H) x ears ''v 

*'\\ l/atxx.is Imnk vestertlax isnotbasit tot lax and UoVjbe 10 or I5xears 
from now What is b.i\it touiji group of people is no' m\issaril\ basic to an 
other/One person's frills are another person's basics \/ , 

"V\e tin need to get bat k to the basits. but it is essential dj^Kvxe first 
ideutifx the basil s xx v xx ant to get bat kjo " 'These xx'ords. aRnbut<d\o \\ 
|b»ss U ititeroxxd. professor of Knghsb. I mxersitx o*f Southern ( 'ah forma, 
haxe gainetl a kmd oj fame m the nationwide controxersx ) 

I'ii i.i 1 1 \ afti r snt h lit. uiv flu re fre<picntK t .him the* troiftJi^J^fiM stion, 
U Ii.it t mild spaxx n sue hdt mamU in thisxrar of H)7oaft< m huudretl \ tars of 
progress in e( hit ation*'' / * *« 

\ seart h for i auses h ads tin mxe>tigator to uk Ii fa< tors.is*nostalgia in the 
J!>70s the pubht % vx \u tt< d appi ,UU f i»r at t ouutabihtx tin nation's pt riodit 

\ 
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\wiim ro coiiserxahsm (lit luuli di\ortt rate and flu disintegration of the 
faniih . leading to demands that r lie st hools |>ro\ ide the disc inline w liu h the 
home no longer tail, tin cm esscsof permissi\eiies>,aiida bundle of causes in 

which Dp Spoik TV. and i rcepini; mk lalis re crammed into the same * 

l»u ( 

MorelrenlishtalU , the u h\ s .uid wherefores of r lit* hac k-to-basits intne- 
uient eaivbe found in these developments 

1 Parents, often at the behest of educators. ha\e taken .1 larizer part in 
school affairs \s tin \,del\e dec pl\ into the task, the) don't like, or don't 
understand, what thc\ st e Tlie\ r\ to reshape polities and programs mac- 
eordanee with their \ iew s 

2 "Blacks and llispamt s 1 laiiu. rmhtl\ or wronuK . tliat their children art- 
luuored or shortc banned w ith respect to aistnit tioii 111 basic skills The ghetto 
has been a hotbed for the basics 

'J ()\er the tears t tcai h< rs e* been urged to foe us on c rcati\ it\ . on 
liitni.iiii^lic ol>jccti\< s. on dew lopmcut of independent thinkers It has not 
al\\a\s ln*i*ii clear to tlie t lassroom prat titioiier w hether these were to be in 
addition to or insti ad of, master\ of tin skills. Confusion of educational goals 
h.is opened the \\a\ for the simile minded ad\ ocates of the three Rs. 

I KmpIo\ ers ha\t long complained that high st hool iyachiates do not . 
make |>rotlut ti\e u orkers because alleged!} thev cannot read uistruc tionson 
the iob ami lack ahtliu m arithmetic To the slogan. "Johum can't-read. write, 
or fimire *' Vorhis .1 journal for industrialists, added. "And Johnin can't 
work, either " 

"> Colli nes lu\ t jlso lonu loiujdaiufd \\ M \ [\ ]r » N j )K a j \ u ^\ t s( |, no ) m 
nate Is unprepareil for t ollegc C 'ohm ijuentK colleges lta\e had jo lower 
tlieir standards of admission and to resort to remedial < ourscs m Knghsh. 
math and s( it net C'olltgt officials, join m tin clamor that these hools should 
do a better job of (caelum; hindainentals 

6' \s proof ol their t oui|>Iaiuts. emplowrs and c ollegrs cite the l2-\ear 
drop in national test stores, w luc h allegcdl) show a decline m student 
achievement When tin Oallup poll asked a sampling of parents m 1075 what. 
111 their opinion was the reason for the dropping scores. 227 of the respon- 
dent, said "Courses are too t as\ . there is not enough emphasis on basics," 
, 7 Partisans of the b.isus often rc\olt agiunst a) the urowth of super- 
professionalism m t dut .itiou and hi tin proliferation of the school ssemces 
and ac ti villi's Tin ( harm istli.a. first, edm atiomsts ha\e made the si hools a 

tin ater for e\p( rum ntatiot re m their self interest than in the interest of 

the children Tin new r< port t ard. the new math, and the new textbooks ha\e 
failed toiiupro\t the edui atioual procluc t. the\ tell us "Faint .itors keep on 
making 1 hain't s for tin s.ikt of t hangt ."said a Pasade.na c ritic duriima recent 
bajllt o\er basics Tin second ' irge is that the puhlit schools ha\e grown 
into huge hure?uii ratu mac lulu s w ith o\erstuffed c urrtcula and o\crsi/<*d 
staffs Tin st hools ha\* taken on ser\n es and programs that belong to the 
houu , the t hurt h ami sot lal ag< in u s from ser\ mg breakfasts to m\ mg the 
Pill to s( hooluirls Tin st hools st t k to little tlieir>hodd\ performance under a 
mantle of "pcofi s*aonalism"aiid b\ using t o\< r up lingo tli.it makes no sense 
to the In \ man 

S Km.ilh then is tin fiuaucial trunch It is cheaper to finance a hare- 
bones xtrippt d*do»\ n st hool program tlian tin run.iwax pn grains of the past 
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decade Such fundamentalist reasoning m ores with ta\pa>crs Inset bv infl.i 
Hon and rising school budgets 

Suite back to basics m\crs a range of e onv it Mums and dogmas some edu 
eatorsiMiibrucesomcuf them, even if the\ rejei I most e if them It iMiot mi 
common to find schoolmen and -women enthusiastit for the- cause When 
Robert L Brmiellc took the post as New Hampshire's stafe toiiuuissioner of 
education in August 1976. lie did so with a ruining tall for a return to l)asits 
If >ou can't rciad. von can't learn anvthing" Scattered throughout the 
counlrv are other educators who Ho along with fundamentalist e oncepts 

Hut to the probable surprise of basics hard liners, educators counter sim 
phstic demands for the tliret Hs with .1 new educational trinitv \ > minimal 
competency 2> pmficiencv testing, l f a performance based curriculum 

Around these technical terms cluster aims anil concepts tow ard which ed 
ucators at state and local levels an- working at a slow but increasing tempo 
These include, m addition to emphasis on the three lis. the development of 
life tor sur\ i\ al> skills that is. e ompeteiii les needed for personal grow th and 
for successful existence as citi/en. consumer, jobholder tavpaver, and 
aiiVfnber of a fiuiiib 

lp achieve (Ins double lavey "f skills, educators are looking to a curricu 
linn based not on textbook lac ts but mi standards of perform. ok e To clue k 
whether the performance based curriculum w orks. educators an turning to 
te.sts of profiueucv No student is to go front grade to grade or to graduate 
from high school unless he or she can prove, bv test re sults, the master) of a 
ttiifiiiii.il bodv of skills and information This is the direction 111 vv hie h \meri 
can education is staio ig to move but as one educator put it. "It's a slow 
rush/' \lauv si hool thstrie ts. perhaps a majoritv are making 110 move in this 
direction I he ^ a re waiting for a national pattern to develop or for state law s 
to push them into .letion 

Although more than four fifths of the nation's si hool boards belies < their 
si hools should put greater emphasis on reading, vv ritmg. and arithmetic a( 
eorihug to a National School Hoards Vssou.ition survev. few boards have 
adopted policies to set into motion formal back to basus programs N'SBA 
of fit ials w ho keei> trac k of polic v tlev clopmeiit in the nation's sc hool distric ts 
have found lesytlian half a do/eu poht \ st.iteuu nts.reflei ting the fiimla 
mentahst partv line \\ h\ * 

(Consider what it would niciii to polie \ development to go all the wav 
back to the basic s as some partisans demand." said a school board member 
It would mean reJruc hiring the board's polic v statements' 011 |i)iilosophv , 
goals, mstriittion.il program, ehst ipluic. homework, studv halls, retention, 
promotion, graduation, report cards, counseling, extracurricular at tiytics 
to mention but .1 few topics \o board is about to do that " / 
What, then, tirv school districts eloiug' J / 
Without botlurmg to rethink distru (wide goals or philoseVphv . some 
si hool boards an .permitting \t>nu of their st hools to get on the basic s trac k 
Seventeen schools m Philadelphia (including a middle and a junior high] 
have gone basic, mi amngthat the prnie ipalsclemand neatness and dec or 11 in 
and that teat hers «tr< ss reading autl matin -malic s and require regular home 
woik Parents. large I \ black or Spanish speaking, wholehearte dlv support 
these *im iv es 

The Philadelphia sc hools are among about half a hundred m the countrv 
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that have adopted luck basics practices Others uu luile thehnnilv publi- 
cized Myers School, in Charlotte, \orth Carolina, the lloo\er Structured 
School. Palo With and the John Marshall Fundamental School, Pasadena. 

Tin; Council few Bask Kduealjom as a sen ice to the cause, keeps av 
monthly tall\ of such schools and is phased to add new ones to the list The 
CBK reports that under consideration for fall 1977 is the establishment of 
fundamental, o traditional schools m Madison. Wisconsin, Mesa. Phoenix, 
and Scot tsd ale, \ri/ona. \lontc lair. New (crse\ , Moiiteomcr\ Count) » 
Maryland; and San Dicuo* 

\sa parallel service to the cause. I lie Education Coiiiimssiou of the States 
keeps tajlv of schools moviuu toward minimal competent) testiim. Aiiioiili 
another half a hundred sc hools adopting this practice, it lists Cram, Alaska, 
Car\, Indiana. Cedar H.mi(K Iowa, and Providence. Hhode Island. 

Lookmi» up and clow n the line of at lions taken l>\ the Ration's si hools. we 
find a ramie of efforts from cosmetic to rcueiicratiim. 

Some school districts areappbmu the Madison Avenue solution. ad vertis- 
intf w idelv that . "Yes. w e ha\ e been, are, and w ill he teat hiim the basics." then 
pu»tiiiU the spotlight on am project or at hv it v dcalmi! with skills, District GO 
in Omaha. Nebraska, spent iiearb tw o \ ears on just sue h an effort as one wav 
of "talking hack to the back-tod >asics tiuer." 

Thus any existing Kiuht-to-Head project (a Title I aetivitv). remedial 
classes in language arts and math, or the reintroduction of phonics partly, 
wholly, voluntaril). or on a compulsor) basis, is cited b\ school adminis- 
trators' as a return to basics 

\ coumumit) moderateb satisfied with its traditional program and not 
under the spur of state law to do am (hum about basics, can net ahead of the 
school critics by a modest initiative. In Mav 1970. Superintendent James 
Kenned) of Manchester. Couuec tic ut (population aO.OOftj. dec ided on a pilot 
program to test the 030 tenth traders in the svstcui for profieienc) in 
lamsuage arts and mathematics Passim; the test has not been fimde a 
uraduation recpiiremeiit. but. if the school board should make it so, students 
would be i!i\eu opportunities durum their remauuiu! luuh school \ears to 
master the skills tin te sts require Kv en so modest an effort litis aroused the in- 
terest of main New Kiudaiid school officials to whom profic icnc), testing is 
still novel. 

. \ shift of emphasis in regular ac ti\ ities often ser\ es as a response to de- 
mands for basks. In Hartford, for example. Superintendent KcKthc J. 
Gaines is restrnc luring the annual huduet so that basic s net top prion!) and a 
little bit more mone\ than the \ ear before. The budtfet Caines presented to 
Iier hoard for 1970-77 was "priori!) oriented." she said, "toward 1) basic 
thinking skills in readme and other l.umuaue arts, inc ludiiu! applications . . 
and 2) basic thinking skills in mathematics, mclndiim applications . . / The 
word "applications" is important, rc flee tinft a determination to test students 
at regular intervals to see if the\ have mastered the skills, 

When a school s\ stem nets a new superintendent particular!) if voting. 
aciiiXt. and black a dramatic shift low ard the basic s often t^kes place, not 
because of pressure uroups but because the new Mm ational leader w ants it 
that wax This is what happened in Oakland when Until l.o\e. who made 
(tight to Read famous, arrived m the Bav cit> in November 1973. I.ove.set 
tip "an educational se ore hoard" w ith spec ific goals ami moved tow ard a titfht 
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sschedule of completion. The top items u>f 4 do/en or niorej on Oakland's 
scoreboard are given by Superintendent Love as follows 

"Children who complete the third grade will he able to perforin bask 
Skills." . 

"A program of mter\ ention w ill be pro\ icled for c hildren w ho are or w ho 
fall one year behind gradedevel expectations in basic skills 

"Graduates will possess the academic resources for higher education, ad- 
vanced training, or a marketable skill." 

Intervention strategies in Oakland may mean simply giving individual 
attention to students who need extra help, or requiring students to work in 
math labs, orassiginngthem to separate classes w here they spend a full school 
day on reading and math. To assure that graduates "possess theac acleiiuc re 
sources*' for post-high school work, Oakland requires students to pass pro 
fiaiency tests* in reading, writing, and computation. 

In Salem. Oregon, under state mandate but with much local initiator. 
Superintendent \\ illiam M. Kendric k and his staff ha\ e made the high s( hool 
diploma the omega of the basic skills program 

"The traditional high school diploma has been based on two legs." says 
Kendrick. "attendance (scat time; and course ^requirements (exposure) 
Now -we've added a third leg —demonstrated performance " 

Graduation from Salem secondary schools depends upon completing all 
of 35 "competency performance indicators" (CTIs). Grouped under "per 
soual development." "social responsibility ." and "career de\ elopment." the 
CPIs« or skills a student must demonstrate before getting his diploma, in- 
e elude: ^ 

Head a 200-w orcl article and answer questions Head and state three 
conditions of an apartment rental agreement Cite advantages and (lis 
advantages of \arious c redit plans. Balanc e a checkbook. Kioma list of 
30 foods, select and describe a balance?! menu for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. . .. Given a\unulated paw heck stub, identify frbm fi\ ** to sewn 
payroll deductions. . , . Demonstrate knowledge of voting procedures 
Identify helpful and harmful effec ts of garden and household chemicals 
Prepare a job application . . 

Salem's entire* curriculum is being re\ ised to focus on the 33 performance 
ol)jecti\es The elemental schools are expected to lay the groundwork for 
later success m the c ompcteuc ies. "This w ill bring our sc hools together w ith 
< me objec ti\ e that of assuring eac h student a program w hie h w ill allow him 
to acquire skills for sur\i\al in today's complex society." says Kendrick 

Honda is back-to-basics country -land of the much-touted Account 
ability Act of 1976' Not all Morula comity school s\ stems have been 
gal\ani/ed into actum by the act Polk County . for example, reported late in 
1970. "W e ha\ e started looking into our curriculum to seew hat changes need 
to be made to conform to the act " One change likely toJ>e introduced in 
many Florida .school systems is more classroom time for language and math 
In Hillsborough County ( lampaj "a minimal time frame" for primary grades 
calls for mure than 13 hours a week of teacher and pupil acti\it\ in reading 
and writing and fi\e hours u. „tth. similar time allotments are called for in 
the intermediate* grades Sm * hedules go a long way to satisf\ those who 
claimed that the three Rs are » »'ing neglected in Florida. 

Duvai Couittx (Jacksonville) public schools are pLasing back to basics 
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advocates by using attest measuring whether the person has mastered the\ 
basic reading skills "necessary for survival* in everyday life." Students are 
asked to demonstrate whether the) can follow a recipe, understand a rental 
agreement, understand an appliance warrants, evaluate a charge account 
agreement, pick out bargains in a grocer) ad. determine long-distance tele- 
phone rates, and acquire essential facts from an insurance policy. A number 
of Florida state legislators are impressed w ith the Duval test (.similar to many 
others now' in use in the l\S\), the> want to make passing such tests part of 
graduation requirements for every public school student in the state. 

When a school system bears dow n heavily on minimal cc *ipetenc\. it 
need not narrow its curriculum: This is illustrated b) the Denver public 
schools, which offer courses and services some might call "frills", 
the arts, health, psychological, and social services, film making, se\ educa- 
tion, and bachelor survival for boy.s.Vel community pressure for basics has 
been relatively weak in Denver in recent years. This may he due to a simple 
action by former Superintendent Kenneth Oberholt/er. Some 15 years ago he 
persuaded liis board of education to require that each high school graduate 
successfully pass tests in language, arithmetic, reading, .pid spelling. At that 
time the move was practically unheralded. For nearly a decade Denver stood 
almost alone as the major school system vv ith such a requirement. Today the 
Oberholt/er move is hailed as an act of educational statesmanship and a 
"touchstone in the mov ement to assure proficiency in high school graduates." 

State agencies have tradm'onally been weak in leading educational , 
reform, leaving. that role to the cities* and wealthy suburbs. 

This time it's different State legislatures, state boards of education, and 
state education departments have leaped forward in the basics/minimal 
competency movement The Education tym mission of the States in Denver 
has tried har,d to keep up with events. "It's a fast-moving scene.". said Chris 
Pipho of the ROS "Daily bulletins are needed to keep up with the action." 
^ Some "bulletins" /luring 1976 reported the death of proposed legislation 
fl,< minimal competency oi performance-based programs in Arizona. Con- 
necticut. J.ouisiana, Pennsy lvania, and Tennessee - although planning for 
these purposes continued in their state departments of education. 

One bulletin, flashed to the educational community aftera quickie survey 
by the National Outer for Kducational Statistics in August 1976. reported 
that 22 states had no plans or activ ities for statew idc standards to be used in 
developing performance based curricula or for controlling promotion and 
graduation from public schools In the 29 staters that were planning (and this 
could mean anything from discussing a preliminary statement to drafting 
legislation) or doing something concrete, the chief concerns vv ere. providing 
multiple opportunities to (lass a required test of competence for progression 
through the grades and introducing new proficiency tests for high school 
entrance and high school graduation. 

Thes'* are, of course, also the goals of the scores of bills introduced into 
state legislatures during the past tw o to three y ears In a first phase, much of 
the legislation dealt with proficiency tests for high .school entrance and gradu 
at ion. Underpressure of school critics, bills in state cnpitols became broader 
in scope, as illustrated by Florida's catch all Kducational Accountability Act 
of 1976 and New Jersey's "Thorough and Kf fluent" Public School Relocation 
Act of 1975. 
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A (though the Honda act isostcnsibl) concerned w ith accounUmlit) the 
hack-to-basics advocates an mostl) interested in th< provisions tliat man 
date the testmu of basic skills in Israeli's X 7. S. ami II Students who dp not 
inert minimum standards. In performance, must he inNen extra help or 
placed m remedial prourams The state will pro\ ide technical assistance .1 
tirrm Tint rleTtrJv defined) to school districts where pupil defuieiH.es are 
identified. 

U\ 1 Jul) 1977. Florida school ehstnc ts w ill mo\ e pupils forw ard. urade In 
uraelc*. on the l>.isis of performance rather than on social promotion B\ 197S 
79. Morula districts will ha\e to establish performame le\els for lnui sihool 
uradnation. m addition to tin normal c our si requirements Students unable to 
meet such standards must net 'Veuie chationxWmm the ir schools Boards of 
education arc authorized to aw ard differentiated diplomas to correspond to 
the varyiim achievement levels of uraduates. , \ 

The state of New Jersev mandates "thorouuhand effx ietit education" a 
phrase whose xainicncss still puzzles school hoards. The law nils for eacli 
school \\stem to develop a curriculum that contains "all elements of hasic 
skills necessarv to fnm tit if 1 111 a dc mocrac \ " and sets up c het k point, s in the 
school prouram to make certain tli.tt students receive the kind of iiistruc tiou , 
thc»y require. 

I nclera State Board of Keluc ation schedule. New Jersey's Shite Depart- 
ment of Keltic atiou administered tests in ( )c toher l?)7() to grades 1. 7. and 10. 
The results went hack to school chstric ts in January Students found in, the low 
2()'f hracket w ere m\ en immediate attention. The statew ide plan, for an\ stu 
cient scoring below the 6T>'{ master) le\el, noes into effect ne\t September 
Before this d.ite. school districts must file in Trenton their basic skills nn- 
pro\ement plans U hat these are toctner and how the* are to be put to work 
willworr) New Jerse\ educators thruuuhout the lonu summer of 1977 But as 
jar as New Jc*rse\ State Kduc ation C.'onunissioner Kreel (I. Buike js eon 
cerneeL "Ours ts the most c oinprehensi\c h.tsic skills effort 111 the nation, 
because it will assure a Icarnmu pronr.tnt for e\er\ student with basic skills 
needs " 

Ktpialb s.umuuie about flu ir plans are state of he l.ils in other parts of the 
eotintr\ . 

in Oreuon. where ta\p«t\ers ha\e condemned "worthless"" hiuh school 
diplomas for nearb a decade, school s\stem. are now deep tn prourams 
raisiim <tnd tinhteiium Inuh school uraduatioii requirements \s first man 
dated In Oremm's State Department of Keltic ation in M)72. uradu.itiou de 
pemls upon a student's .ihiht\ to master competencies in three areas per 
sonal development, social respoiisihiht\ . and career <,lc\elopm< ut 'in mUU 
t ion. of course, to the usual credits for courses and attendance; Districts were 
Uiven anthorit) to de\eloj) their own perforiuanee indicators 

\ H)7f>* re\ isiou of the state plan now allow sdistric ts to ele\elop indicators 
for cither the three pre\ iousl\ mandated areas or toele \eloprcplae etnents for 
them, llow tin student is t« > demonstrate his competence to funct'on as a 
learner, a citizen, consumer, and f.iinib member is up to the local board 
Ceorma offie lals said late 111 l?)7o that the\ ma\ adopt the Orenon plan 

( ahforni.t. where interest m hasic s is endemic . passed Inflation in l?)7f) 
rcM|umuu student testmizat least mice during the seventh throunh ninth mades 
and tw ice between uraeU^ JO and I P Kur those failiiuz to demonstrate mini 
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uial proficiciicv, tile law pro\ ide s teacher, part lit conference^ and rciucthal 
classes. No student will rcceixe a high school diploina after June 1980 unless 
In* passes the required profieieney tests 

\\'\\ legislation in the state of Washington requires si hool districts to 
clewlop learning »J»jeiti\es in beha\ ior.il terms. State funds may he with- 
held from the local distru fs fur none omphalic e. Meanw hilc . a staudardi/.ed 
test was gi\ en in l')76' to all fourth grade students in read I in;, math, and Ian 
Ullage arLs. Results are now used b\ schools to compare children's achieve 
ment lex els w it li tho.se of otlu r pupils in the distru t. the state, and the nation. 
Plans for remedial action remain to he developed, 

Virginia's Standards of Qnahh Ait of 1976* requires the State Hoard of 
[Education to set up uiinunuin statewide educ ational ohjee ti\cs ,md a state - 
w ide test in reading, language arts, and math .all this not later than Septem- 
ber I97S. The high school diploma is also a point of coin em in this state, be* 
cause* Greens\ ille Count). Virginia, is the home of Superintendent Sam 
Owen, w ho has hei ome .1 hero among h.u k to basic s .id\oc ates because he 
"got tired of handing out rubber diplomas " Cieensx die Connh graduation 
requirements, although no different from those being adopted m other 
districts*, have been publicized as models. 

And so state actions continued throughout I976 1 and into 1077 The plans 
that came into being were remarkahb alike in purpose and 111 c outeut. it was 
U*st and teach, te.ich and test to assure competence in basic skills arid the 
master) of a muiunai heal} of information thought neccssarx for graduation. 

Among main state plans, toils the time schedule was different, Missouri 
mandated its students to take tests starting I Jnl\ 1977. Alabama, Massachu- 
setts. ai\d Vermont a ere working toward a fall 1977 deadline for the start of 
testing, New Vork State decided to require three new tests for graduation, 
effective in June 1980 Kdiicators predicted that h> 198-1 (Orwell, can \ on 
hear*; nearh .dl the states will ha\e inc orporated imuunal competcnex test- 
ing into promotion and graduation requirements. And then, what then? 

Wh.it 1/ ill be the outcome of the bac k-to-basius mo\ einent '? "There is po- 
tential for some good and much harm." said one educator. Among possible 
beneficial effec ts is. first, the c h.mc e that during the next decide the public 
schools will produce a cadre of he Iter readers and \011ths better skdleel in 
compilation and possihh e\en in writing. Second is the possibility of re- 
storing the authorit) of the teacher in the c lassroom. w here it has been eroded 
l)\ policies of pupil planning and pupil direction of school at fixities \e.\t. 
"The barnacles of multitudinous goals and ac (hides max be stripped from 
sc hool s\ steins w here the\ ha\ e fouled the c nrric uluiu," s.iid a Maine super 
mtendent, "and th.it w ould be to the good." FiiialK , c\ en the most c onsen a- 
ti\ e of la\ men ma\ begin to \ .due ineln idu.di/ed instrut tion. sine e mam of 
the remedial plans c all for teaching on a one-to-one basis. 

These possible acbantages will be more than outweighed, according to 
e oncerned educators. h\ the grow th of state power at the expense of the lot al 
st hool board. \lan\ educ ators c itc intc rfercne e in local sc hool board affairs 
and ewmtnal total c ontrol l>> the state as strong possibilities. "\\ e're mo\ ing 
toward .state superhoards of schools," one superintendent said. 

Testing, testing, testing will spread to an extent hitherto undreamed of. 
Sc hoof distnc ts are- fe\ erishh looking for profic lenc \ tests and are adopting 
them as soon as the* e an find the or The test making industn is making plans 
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to expand "What worries me nunt." said a curriculum director, 'is that wv 
shall actually he asking teachers to teach to the test -a practice already 
condoned." 

Kill the overriding worn of main educators to whom I spoke was the 
possibility that the public schools "are mo\ in« toward producing a yenera- 
Mjon of minimal mediocrit> " H\ stressinu mechanical skills of coimmniicu* 
lion and computation, In deni«ratinu the arts and creativity, 'by 
ddmmani/in« the Irani u v process and placing it' under rote and autocracy 
American education, it is 'lartied. w ill lose the great ueneratmu pow er that , 
has kept the nation free, inventive, and productive. 
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If Not Public Choice, 
Then Private Escape 

by Evans Clinchy and Elisabeth Allen Cody 

The incrcasinu popularity of tuition tax credits and the t oncher 
idea. should tell puhlic school advocates .something, that private 
and parochial education i\ pou erf nil ij attractive, and not aluaijs 
for anti-democratic reasons, A feti systems— e.g.. those of 
Minneapolis «iu/ Indianapolis— have hemm to meet the 
competition.^ 

About a v ear ago, th< public schools of tliti countrv began to he.tr rumblings 
-nLvyhat could turn out to he a large educational earthquake*. , 

The, source of these tremors was the sudden emergence of the idea of 
tuition tax credits, a mov e to channel large sums of monev into tin* support of 
private and parochial schools. The most proipincnt of these moves was the 
Tuition Tax Credit Act of 1977. the Paekwood-Moynihan Bill in the U.S. 
Senate, which would, in the * rsion debated last summer, have allowed 
parents current!) paving ^tuition in tin* nonpublic schools a credit on their 
federal income taxes of up to $250 per child per v (Mr. beginning in 1950. In an 
earlier version, the figure was $500 per child. 

At first glance, the* billion or so dollars this bill would have minimally 
made available ev erv v ear to the parents of the five million nonpublic school 
children in this countrv seems small. After all, the total public education 
budget has reached $76* S billicn per v car."Qnitc rightlv . Iioja evcr.'puhlic edu- * 
tutors saw it as the hobnailed boot in the door. The question is not so much the 
amount of moiics that would go toward the immediate support of those five 
million children. It is the precedent that would beset and the added induce- 
ment such aid offers to public school parents to abandon the public schools. 
Once this principle is established, public educators wonder where it will all 
end. Wh\ not S 1,000 or $2,000 per child? Whv not a credit for whatever the 
full tuition may be? 

Concerned public school people, again quite righil) . see the tax credit as a 
disguised and onl> slightlv watered-down version of the voucher idea. 
Voucher plans w ould prov ide all parents w ith a set sum of money each year 
for each of their children, monev that parents could spend at the school of 
their choice, public or private*. 

Voucher plans hav e been seen bv theiradvocatesas introducing a health) 
dose of free enterprise* competition into the educational s>stem. Opponents 
tend tosee them as vv av s for relativ cly rich parents and their priv ate schools to 
get richer while the nation's poorer families and their public schools remain 
right where thev are. Although there would be competition, it would be 
unfair competition, since the public schools must serv e ev erv one vv ho shows 
up at the door, vv hile nonpublic schools can be and usually are selective. 

While all oft his mav be true, none of the arguments against the tax credit 
plan made in Congress dealt w ith the basic issue. The question that should be 
causing the proponents of public education to search their collective soul is 
this. Wh) is it that the nonpublic schools are so attractiv e to so manv people? 
Whv , for instance, are the parents of fiv e million children willing to pa) their 
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normal public m IA.oI ta\c s ami also < arr\ tin added l>urcli n of tuition m tin 
nonpublic \c lioolsA Win dots tin h aclcrdnp of the Vitional Keltic atinn \s- 
sociation ami the uiicricau federation of Teavhers, .main as instant rs. feel 
that iarut until} >< r> *\f pan nts a oulthpnckU put tin ir < Initio n mtoin mpuble 
schools if the> wrul offered tuition tax. credits' 1 

There arc main masons for uli.il could turnout to be a mass flmlit from 
the public schools S ( \ih< part .its < n|o\ tin sot lal prestiuc tti.it is still attached 
to the private colleuo preparatory school \lan> parents, who arc usim; the 
Catholic. I 'rot ( stant..ind Hebrew parochial schools, sincercb wish their clul 
dreii to have an educ .hum that is based on a specific set of relimous values, a 
kind uf schooling that In public schools are prohibited from pro\ idmu. Still, 
other ji.irents, both w ut« and inmoritu , are usim* tlx nonpublu schools as a 
totalis of I'scapinu th rmors, disruptions, and even tin* d.mucrs of school 
clc sii^reuatioti. \ml tin re .trt uiulnubtcdb an unknown number of parents 
who ( hoosc tin iiunpupht schools Ik t ausY sue h sc In mis i mi be selet 1 1\ e and 
therefore do not has t to d< al w it li tin dtsmptn c, the \ lolent. and tin educa 
tloIialK disabled stiicliuits who must be dealt with in the publu schools 

^ et < v'ii all of thesl- leasoiis do not fnllv act omit for the public's intrc.Ms- 

disaffection AithiMpublu schools 01 the suddcnlv uu reased attractive 
in ss of tlx nonpublic schools \ mini) more tt Ihnu and fumlament.il set of 
reasons is toiitaim d in tin aruuiticnts put forw ard in support of private cdu- 
latiuu and tin tuition t.\x credit plan These ariniiucnts also inadvertent!) 
spi ll out tn stfint ch tail tuhat tin public < din atton t stablishlnent w ill have to 
do in order to res< in the publu hools from tuition ta\c reditsaud tin thre at 
of a mass e\o<his of its clientele 

Listen, for install* e. do \cw ^ ork State's Senator Daniel Patrick 
Movnihnri, writine. m the Vpril |5)7S issue of Harper v 

I take pluralism to I tea v aluablcc harat teristu of educ at ion. .is of 
niU( h else in this soc leli U e are main peoples, and our social ar- 
rangements reflect this flisiiu luiatioii to siihmcruc our inherited dis- 
tinctiveness m a homoueneoiis w hole 

Diver sit v Pluralism Varictv These are \ .dues. too. and perhaps 
mm lien mure \ aluable than in tin experiences our < bildren have in 
their carlv wars, when tlleir values and altituch> are fun lied. 'their 
minds aw akeued and their frieiulslii #s formed' Woehijnsh these 
\alnes and I do not belike it excessive to ask that the\ be em- 
bodied m our national policies for \inerican education. 

Note also tin arnu its put (taw ard b\ Vincent Post, president of the 

\t w \ ork State Organization of (.'athoht S< hool Parents, wntufu in the .Vrn 
)"t>rk Tmw\ , 

There are on the other hand main parents who prefer a differ- 
ent le.trmim environment; for their children different in beinu 
more ur less strut hired, more demanding w ith t oik em for spec ific 
values acadeiun. aesthetic athletic , or rchuiotis The public 
school cannot provide for the needs of all (Inldren and their 
families ft is healthv to maintain options that match the needs of 
people x 

Observe tin position state d In Hubert I ..tinhorn e\ec utivcdirec tor of the 
Council for American Private Kdncatioii 
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When I first c ame into Hie business of pri\ ate education back in 
1930, everybody told >rte I was foolish, that the private schools 
would be dead within 10 years Now tn\ feeling is that the social 
forced at work in this conntrv are more favorable to private 
education than at any time since I've been around. 

When I sa> .social forces. I mean the increased v alue that is being 
placed by parents on options, on the right to choose according to 
their r own consciences and their own educational philosophies. 
Many parents want smaller institutions, smaller schools where the* 
clients have more of a sa> and a greater impact, institutions that are 
more responsive to what students need and parents want. The.se 
parents Mmplv don't belie\e they can get this within the public 
.setting. They feel that pri\ ate schools give them the chance to retain 
all of their options, to make serious and thoughtful choices. 

The wall seems covered with large and legible handwriting. \\ hat con- 
cerns an increasing number of parents— or at least mam of the active, con- 
cerned parents who are the lifeblood of any public school system — is that 
they feel they ha\ e \ irtnally no sav . no control o\ er w hat is going to happen to 
their children in the public schools. 

Far too many parents far too often feel themsclv es to be at the mercy of a 
remote and unresponsive bureaucracy. The) feel— and too often quite 
rightly that the decisions about what the school system will be like, how it 
will be run. and what it will offer parents and children are made at lev els far 
removed from the individual parent, child, and school. Parents are rarely if 
ever consulted about what they want for their children. They arcrf^ly ^ivcn 
any opportunity .first to define and then to select the kind of schooling they 
svant. Given little diversity and almost no choice within the public .system, 
parents are pushed toward exercising the only choice they have, the choice of 
abandoning the public schools altogether. 

That tins should be the case is ironic Indeed, it can be said that public edu- 
cation in this country is experiencing the bitter if inevitable fruits of its own 
past .success It was only about 125 years ago that this country decided to 
prov ide both the opportunity and. if possible, the reality of formal schooling 
to every child and young person, including eventually all the children who 
had always been benignly ignored by ev er) Miiv-thc poor, the foreign horn, 
the physically and mentally handicapped. As recently as 1921 there were* only 
33-1,000 young people graduating from high school, or 17.1$ of all the coun- 
try's- 17 y ear-olds By 1975 the number had jumped to 3. 140,000. 74.42 of the 
nation's 17-year-olds, ; 

Despite all the criticism', that have been both juctly and unjustly leveled 
against it. the American system of public education between 1850 and the 
present has undertaken and largely succeeded in accomplishing the most 
massiv e formal schooling effort in the history of humankind. The sy stem has 
produced or has been instrumental in producing —the most literate and 
well-informed people on earth. 

In order to achiev e this miracle, in order to prov ide sc hooling for .so many 
people in so short a time at the lowest possible cost, the public education 
establishment borrowed or had forced upon it -the organizational struc- 
ture and main of the managerial techniques of the mass-production, as- 
sembly line industrial corporation The typical American school system 
became a vertically organized, hierarchical bureaucracy with nil basic deci- 
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siuiis made at tlit top and tht n passe(ftlow n through tht ranks to tin workt rs 
and clients at the bottom 

As part of tins strut lure, and in an effort to make sure that every child is 
treated both cquallv and ef fit iciitly . publn educators !ia\ t ft It t onip( lied to 
search for and impose a single, standardized, and largely uniform type of 
schooling throughout most scliool districts Tims tlie stmj tnre of the system 
itself has tome to tht lute tin li.isit polit > of must st hi ,<il svsteuis. the basic th 
cisions concerning wh.it the system w ill offer parents anil tie identity of those 
who will he allowed to take part in the decision making process Only rarely 
does either an elected board of education or the top management the 
superintendent .mil assistant superintendents make decisions that sub 
stantiall> .liter the operations of the established strut hire The thinking of 
board inenibc-r> ami higher It vel man.memeiit is controlled antl constrained 
by their knowledge of what the struetire will allow antl not allow 

I lav inn adopted this structure ancf performed the miracle of mass.edu 
cation, tin* public education establishment now finds itself confronted with 
the results of i*s 'ubors. St is fat t d with an adullpnpiilation of parents who are 
knowledgeable, tpiestuming. and restive Increasingly, they reject the auto 
cratic operations of the system as being mi[)ossibly rigid, thoroughly un- 
tleinocratit. and ipntt unable to respond to the diverse but legitimate de- 
uiamls that parents are making on behalf of themselves ami their children. 

U hat tins new , highly inforint tl breed of parents and perhaps especially 
the young parents of the postwar baby boom generation is in the midst of 
i discovering is that there is no single, uniform, widely agreed -upon, intlis- 
putabk "right" w av tt) educate all t luldrem They are tlist t>v cring that tht 4 so- 
called experts, from .nademit theoreticians to prat tit ing schot.l adminis 
trators. simply tlo not agree en anv* one approach. 

Many parents as well as^toathers antl other educators believe that chil 
tlren~ur.it least some children -vv ill benefit most from a highly strut turetl. 
tr.ulituui.il. or back to basics tvpe of schooling. Still other parents and edu 
cators believe that t hiltlreii will benefit from a less structured or "continuous 
progress" t>pe of schooling in which each thild mt)ves through the 
prescribed course of study at his own most appropriate speed. Still other 
parents ami educators believe that children will benefit from a develop- 
mental tv pe of si lioohim that sees i luldren as the primary agents in their ow n 
intellectual growth ami therefore mv es thild reiM role in deciding what flic 
tlav'to-tlav activities of schooling will be. 

U bat these parents are disc overmg isthat they are asking for something 
ethication.il diversitv antl thoice that the present educational strut tnre is 
simply not designed to provide In this very - fundamental sense, the existing 
structure isobsolest i fit if not downright obsolete It is not <i structure that t an 
e.eak or geimineK respond either to tin legitimate etlucation.il demands of 
its'tlients or to the legitimate professional needs of its most important cm 
plovees; the feathers It is then fore not a stnu lure that can easily adapt to or 
long survive the threat posed bv the tuition ta\ t redit and the enhanced at 
tractivcness of the nonpublic schools. 

let atlapt it must Instead of an autocratic, hierarchical bureaucracy in 
which decisions flow from the top clown, we will have to develop a ninth 
mure democratic structure m vvlmb the important decisions about vvh.it 
should happen tt) children m school arc made only as the result of intensive 
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i i/iiMiltation xxith both pan inN.iud teac In rs. « afti r parents h.i\< specified 
\v hat kinds of si hooluiu tin x w ssh for tlic-ir i hildn n ami onl\ after tern hers 
base specified wlut tx pi of st boohim tin \ fi l l most comfortable prac tu um 

Those decisions will then flow up to tin- i intra! administration and the 
hoard of education, whosi job it will In to insun tli.it tin dcsirci I options are 
pn>\id<'<! Instead of an inihistrial in.iss produc tion corporate struc tare we 
will ha\e de\i loped what economist Peter Drinker describes .is a model 
based upon "socialist competition " I 'mler this arrangement tin uliools rc 
main public and are then forrow ui d by and are open to excrxom Hut within 
that public struc tun the . : ndi\ (dual si hools are respmisix e to tin Ui.trketpfac e 
andrefl ectwh.it tin t In nteh wants This does not nie.ui that e\er\ parentis 
compelled to choose or must maki decisions without the adx u< and assist- 
ance of educators in tin w stem One of the options uffen d w oulil be the op- 
portunit> of nor'choosinu. re , of haxini; a child assigned tu whatever school 
the professional edui ators belie\e is best for that child \ s\ stem of diversity 
and choice. however, does empower every parent w ho vx ishes to control Ins 
child's education with the rmht "to do so 

Other piec es of the industrial model w ill ha\e to he altered as w ell |\ir- 
, cots and teachers 111 optional sc hoob for instance, max v. ant and need a con- 
siderable amount of autoiioiux . imhuhiii! the pow r to spend their own 
lump sum bud^i t and tin possihihtx of benm mix erned, at least in part, h> .1 
l)oanl made up of elei ted parents and teachers Some optional schools max 
wish also to b< ipnti small lmt< ad of une lar^esc hooltiicachsci tiouof town, 
parents might pri ft r a group of smaller mIjooIs, eachhoiisiui; itsoxx 11 option 
Or larue schools mat need to be broken down into smallc* optional siib- 
sehools 

In the few plac es w In re a sx stem of dj\ ersitx and c houV has been tried 
within a public m hool nx stem, tin results h.ix e been 1111 press) x e ln.lS)7! the 
Minneapolis. Minm sola, school sxstem launched a pioneering effort ill rdu- 
c ation.il options 1 ailed the Southeast XJternatix es projec t I >mg a small part 
t f thee it \ the southeast sec Hon, including 2!),(HH) people), the school sxstem 
offered parents and teachers a choice annum four different kinds of ele- 
mentary schools traditional, c ontmuoiiN progress, British primary integrated 
(lav and a K- 12 free school 

bYlon lhise\periuient was put into effect, a poll of the parents indicated 
that onlv about 157 of them were "satisfied'* xxith w hat thesi hool system was 
then offering tliem \fti r four x ears of dixeiMty and choice, the parent satis- 
f action lex el reached So? The Southeast AltTiiatixes options plan has now 
been adopted as the hasii strm ture of the entire Minneapolis school sx stem 

Uhat is perhaps ex en more impressixe is that the offering oK dm ational 
options is heinu used to desegregate the schools m that i ity K.u h optional 
si hool has racial miotas guaranteeing that at 110 tin:,' can the minority enroll- 
ment in an option exceed that of tin* si hool system as a w hole Sim e this ap- 
prn.uh 10 desegregation appears to be working without all the furo* and 
turmoil that normal!\ accompanies dt si grcg.ihou. the parents m \hnne- 
apoliv even if the\ haxe to put tin inhildren on bilges, ev ulcntly f«J that the 
educational benefit their ch.ldren rei eixe at tin end of thi bus rule is well 
xx'orth the rigors of the trip 

The idea of offering educational options is being carried somewhat 
further in Indianapolis, Indiana, where the a hool hoard is proposing; lode- 
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segregate its «uitiri first -grade through si\tli grade elOut ularyf >chool popu- 
lation «f appro ximateb )2.0OO i hildren bv aicaiis of educational options 
Durum the past \ear some 1 500 parents and teat hers, participated in an 
optious-butldmg process at optn commuiutv mi * tings "during which dicv 
collaborate rk designed the diffi rent kinds of schools thev would lik,c.toM-i 
Offered in the hidiauapoffs public sjiool s\ stun This design process re sult'ed 
in the development of six distinct educational options, a Itfick to basics or 
fundamental school, a tradition.il school, a continuous progress school, a 
continuous progress school operating in open space ,a building witluaV in 
tenor walk or regular c l.issrooin spaces,, a Moiitcssori school, and a develop 
mental or integrjited-dav school 

Since the idea irf parents asking for and ac tualU' being able to choose the; 
kind of schooling thev ivant for tlieir i hildren is so in w ..i seventh option was 
added. The seventh option alio us parents to request to have .their child re* 
main injhs present school, if >uclii-» jMissibk within the jacial balance require 
merits of desegregation If that is not possible, then the parents hav e an op 
portumtv tochoose to hav* their child assigned to a school which practices a 
philusophv similar to jliat of tin school the child is presently attending 

It w as expec ted tli<if this seventh option might draw up to 907. or ev en 957. 
of parental choices tin* first tmu around. »Tln plan. of t nurse, i alls fo£ par- 
ents to select or reselect schools every vear .is more and niure^peo^e 
accustom themselves twthe idea of making educational choices > During last" 
March and April the parents of first grade through sixth grade elementary* 
sc hool c hildren went through the options selei tioii proi ess ft turned fifffrliat 
the expectation that 907 to 957 of tin- choices would be for option seven wa* 
overly pessimistic \bout 227 .or the parents of more than 6.000 children, 
chose one of the first six options, while 7S7 chose option sev en What is even 
more remarkable is that each of the first six options was selected In equal 
numbers of w lute and inuiortv part ut> K.uhofthi six options itresv almost 
exactly 50? minor it > and 507 vvh)ce eiiroilnu nts. thus almost ex.u tl> replic.it 
mg the ij c hite anil miiiontv per* entages of the si hoot s\ sti m as a w hole Tins 
is powerful ev idem e to support the idea that tin r« art no racial preferences 
for partu ular kinds of schooling at hast in Indiana polls The teat hers, as it 
turned out. were slmhth more i uii*er\ alive than the paty-U^ Kightv three 
percent of them c hose th* !v pe of si hool m which thev are presentlv teaching 
Hie options ji!a:> ui Indianapolis is sihethilt d for slow and careful install.! 
tion. In September I97S, the school s\ stem set up pilot optional schools for 
parents who w idled their i hildren to start immediately in the s< hool of their 
chime * Parents and partu ularlv tbosi parents w ho chose option seven- 
vv ill hav e a « ham e to \ isit the pilot si hools and observe the different options 
in actual op ration This next school v ear will also be used to enable parents, 
teachers, and administrators to begin planum: the extension of the eh 
mentarv school options into grades 7 through 

in the spring of 1979. if all goes well, parents will again be asked to make 
t l eir selections for September of thai »ear. when the full city utile option* 
plan— and mandae»rv > its wide desegregation will be official!} put intoef 

• \s of ( )( tuber I (hi Indianapolis «>pti< ms plan is e\|>n feci to proc eed r» landless of 
what Jnd^e Hugh Dillm and the Third ( 'in nit (,ourt of Appeal* do ui*h respect to 
|v\o*wav bluing for ilesrgretsatiou Pilot programs for rat h of the options are in full 
swum T/ir fithhtn 
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"feet if tlu federal courts auree toallou Indianapolis to prut red w ith deseu- 
reuation 

One further small 1>ut interesting evi ut ha> occurred in Indianapolis as .1 
result of the school hoard's 1 omiuttiiM nt to educational options There has 
hern siunificant uiU n st on the part of par* lit s uliosi children are either now 
mprivatc aud pari* IimI schools or iihoiu.u ha\i preschool children but have 
assumed that tht>s« ihildren would have to^uo to p/ivatc and parochial 
schools Varh I(X> >uc h p,^r« nts filh d out options selection forms requesting 
th.it tin ir children h< plat c d in tint of tlu ik u optional schools heiuu created 
h.\ the public school s\ stein 

I his prohahh tines not siunafa mass exodus fi 0*111 tlu iionpuhhc schools 
back into the public schools ft does, however, raise the'mtnunmuposMhihtv 
th sv stem of diversit> audctioice within the puhjic schools iiuuht work not 
simplv to stt 01 f bubt from the public schools hut actual!) tTTHeu 1 '' reverse 
that trend If such .turns out to hi tl.i- case, the threat of tuition tax credits. 
\ out her plans, and tin possible collapst of public education could turn out to 
he not an earthquake but meVeh a turn h incentive to eiicoitraue us to figure 
out better»\vay\ of operatinu public school svstems 
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The First Decade of • 
Public. School Alternatives 

by Mary Anne Raywid 

The alternative school movement tins conceited itfthe Sixties 
How well has it survived the ravages of the Seventies and 
emerged into the present decade? IXemarkabhj iiell, says Ms. 
Raywid in explaining the origins and momr if urn of this major 
force in U.S. schools. * 

Several histories have already been vv ritten jbout the alternatives to public 
schools that emerged during the I960i The free and freedom schools that 
thrived during that tumultuous decade ha ebeen liberally chronicled and in 
terpreted. But thcse<alternatives. which had their roots outside public edu- 
cation, soon inspired alternatives nithin if.— and that historv remains to be 
w r it ten. This article seeks to tell the storv of the first decade of alternatives 
within V.S. public school systems. 

A number nf schools have been credited as the first public alternatives— 
Philadcfphias Parkwav. which opened in 1969 after two v ears -of dreaming 
and planning. Wilson Open Campus School in N fan k a to, Minnesota, which 
dates frorji 1968. aH Murray Road in New ton, Massachusetts, and Harlem 
Prep, both of w hich got under wav in 1967. Since then all of these programs 
have experienced many changes, and countless others have follow ed in their 
wake. Theaguregate, after 10 v ears of steady grow th and sharing, is a distinc- 
tive and fairly healthy movement. There are notable common roots, prac- 
tices, and concerns. • 

The first alternativ e schools those named aho^c* ~ " ere not alternativ es 
in the present sense of trie term. These early prpgrams grew out of the edu- 
cational humanism of the Sixties, which envisioned etts^ng schools as cold,, 
dehiiinam/.iiig. irrelevant institutions largely indifferent to the humanity and 
"personhood" of those within them. Many earlv leaders in the alternative 
school moveyneiit were likely to he strident critics of government and society . 
a.s well as of education. Thev were opponents of the Vietnam war, or critics of 
Americas materialism, or challengers of our scientific-technocratic ethos - 
or all of. these. A nti Establishment sentiment 'and rhetoric were legion, stu- 
dents in manv earlv alternativ e schools vv ere associated w ith what Theodore 
Ros/ak diibbetl the ^(junter-cultiur^rm^-f^harles Reich later called "Con- 
sciousness III." For the most part, neither theSJaff nor^the students in those 
schools saw themselves offering any mere altewInLe to the conventional 
vva> of keeping school, the) were characteristically inucli less modest and 
guarded. Most viewed their programs' as the kind of reform desperately 
needed by all education. Although the term "alternative" was used -espe- 
cially m connection with Parkway -it seems to have been introduced to high- 
light the displacement of chm;<>oms by other arenas for learning rather than 
to surges! that there might be a multitude of good wav s of conducting school 
"fins biter idea did not seem to emerge until the early 1970s. vvh< i a number 
of factors led to it. " , • 

First among these factors was the bad nevv.s that follow ed (and dimmed) 
the promise of the Sixties. It K important to remember that the Sixties were 
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not on!\ a time of protest, thev w ere also a period of tremendous sociopoliti- 
cal optimism and of substantial grow th in our expectations for education. Tin 
long critique of schooling that heuan after \\ orld War II suddenly gav e way 
in:}he Sixties to a wide assortment of ideas, and these received e.xtensf\e 
help literallv billions of dollars from private and governmental sodrces. 
Team teaching, programmed learning, computer assisted instruction, and 
structured curriculum were among the more specific innovations, and the 
open classro. .11, compensator % education, the middle .school, and individ- 
ualized instruction gamed substantial follow ings us more bro«al -gauged 
proposals. Huge foundations Ford Carnegie, Rockefeller -generously 
supported the experimental programs, ami so did corporations In New York, 
fin- instance, "street academies" were supported by tlie Cliase Manhattan 
Bank, l/nion CarlnoV, and IBM, as well as bv foundation funds. 

During the mid Sixties President Lyndon Johnson's Oreat Society pro- 
gram declared a War on Poverty Kducatiou was to be 111 the vanguard of the 
battle. Government funds were made available" to schools m unpn cecleiited 
amounts under several cliff ut programs of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (KSKA, of 11)65. The Head Start program of Title I was aimed 
at children of the poor, explicitly to offset the disadvantages to v\hich they 
were subject Tin intent of these efforts vsas to equalize opportunity. 
Simultaneous!), other programs such as Title III. FSKA, were introduced 
spec if ic all v to facilitate innovation and tin development of alternatives for 
other populationsas u ell. among the results vv ere such now well-known alter- 
native programs as the St Paul Open .School and Quint \ High School II 111 
Illinois*. . 

Kv aluation of all of these programs, however, resulted in the bitterly dis- 
appointing finding of "no significant difference/ 1 As the Ford Foundation 
commented m evaluating its own grant program, perhaps the biggest thing to 
come out of it all was the know ledge of what an 110/ the .significant variables. 
The foundation wistfully concluded that we really don't know how to im- 
prove schools/ Seveial years later, an extensive analysis of education re- 
search confirmed that finding, concluding that we had yet to disc over a single 
variable that is consistently correlated with educational success, 2 

These lackluster findings effectively halted new efforts at innovation, 
with some critics demanding a complete moratorium on innovation of any 
kind/ Instead, itteutioti returned to the alternatives idea of the Sixties. EJ11- 
c«i? »rs took renewed interest m alternatives and options per seand in alterna- 
tive systems. Such systems were the express target of the federal Experi- 
mental Schools Program m 1971, which enabled Berkeley and Minneapolis to 
set up extensively differentiated educations to be available by choice. 

Moreover, a voucher program originating in the l\S, Office of Economic * 
Opportunity sought to extend such choice to include private schools as well as 
public aiming the options il/ltimately noJakers could be found, the sole 
voucher site Alum Bock 111 San Jose, California consisted exclusively of 
public school programs.) Then* was very little initial interest Vouchers 
bogged down over the political issue of shunting public funds to .sectarian 
schools and oxer the opposition of professional groups, I'ltimatelv* it was a 
proposal without a constituenc y 1 

Yet the 1970s continued to give an increasing amount of emphasis to the 
provision of alternatives to all youngsters and their families. By 1973 Mario 
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Fa ntini's Public S< huuh of Chou t (la bora ltd the concept and hovved how 
to implement it.* The National Consortium on Options in Public Education, 
organized at Indi.ma I'mversitv in 1971, quickl) became an intern.ttion.il 
consortium. Under th( leadership of Robert Uarr. Daniel Burke, and Vernon 
Smith. fCOPK soon became a major voice for alternatives and options >\s 
terns. Kichaid Kammanii popularized the argument for alternatives ma vivid 
and much-quoted passage 

Imagine a town vv here ever) family is assigned arbitrarily to one 
v Jt>c.al doctor bv a ruling of the board of health, imagine that the 
hoard of health assigns families onk on the basis of the shortest dis- 
tance from the home to the doctor's office, imagine, finallv. that 
when a family complains thai the assigned doctor is not helping one 
of its ailing members, the board of health replies. "Sorry . no excep- 
tions to doctor assignments/" 

If this sounds like a totalitarian nightmare, it aj so is a description 
of the wav school boards assign children to. schools and teachers. . h 

I he idea of choice in public schooling received a considerable boost with 
the appearance in 1974 of anew interpretive history of American education. 
David T>atk\ ThvOm Ifcst System/ Tsack's book Ted many to question the 
assumption that there is one best way to keep school, a single best set of aims 
for all. an idc\ 1 ■ urricolum. one best set of instrm tional^methods. one best 
way to organize and administer schools and to prepare teachers. Tvack 
greatly extended tlie discussion of alternative forms of schooling and lent 
legitimacy to a fledgling movement J 

Supp()rters.L»L'dt(TnativesJL!ieiluc«^»m were (|inck to point out that the 
notion is highly consistent with the principles of a democratic society, a 
pluralistic culture, the need for community mvolveiiient in education, the 
need for institutional self renewal m schools, and the need for financial aus 
tcritv This broadly based ratnmah v\ hie h appeared in the first issue of the 
K'OI'K bulletin. Chaunmn S( honls s suggests something of the scope of the 
appeal of alternatives. Thev have a rcinarkalflc capac it \ to respond tea wide 
spectrum of concerns 

From these beginnings 10 \ears ago. public alternative schools have 
grown from 100 or so in 1970 to more than 10,000 today Alternative* are 
found in iSW of the nation's larvrvr school (list, .«.ts (those enrolling 25.000 or 
mure stmlent.s>. and thev have begun to appear even in the smallest districts 
One out of ever> five ihstru ts enrolling fewer than WK) students now claims 
oiie 6 ur more alternativ es *\n estimated three million U S youngsters arc cur- 
rently enrolled m alternative programs'* 

What are thev like, these alternative s( hools that have proliferated at such 
a rapid rate at ross the I S J Gem rah /a lions are diffu ult bee anse the alter 
natives represent institutionalized diversity Some are clearly linked to their 
forebears the free sc hools and freedom schools of the 1960s Main seem 
ma.keJ by an informality rarely found it i other schools Mternative schools 
tend to relv on i lose personal relationships instead of rules as the basis f 
social organization and lojitrol within tin si bool. Charismatic leadership 
tends to play a l.uger role than do formal prim iplesof role and function The 
( urriculmn is chosen froin a wider range of knowledge and life than is the 
case in other schools, and . may be pursued in novel vvavs and In unusual 
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settings I must also add. however. Hut one of theTasT^st-grmv nig-typo\ajf 
alternatives (luring the past fi\e vears lias been the so-called Imidameiitahst 
or luck to basics program, which reliefs heavily on formality . deferenc e to 
authority, traditional curucnluin, and such instructional strategies as drill, 
recitation, and rote learning 

Vlternativesc hools ha\e changed markedly in both mood and tone within 
the past decade Manx of the spiritual progeny of the free schools, for ex- 
ample, were heavily concerned with the existential utt&st of all participants 
There w as muc It talk about being free to do j our ow n tiling w ithout ha\ lug 
someone else's trip laid on But mam other early alternatives simply em- 
phasized some degree of free dom from standard school procedures and 
requirements in order to proceed with a more substantial education. 
Programs of the first sort tended to dcemphasi/e cognitiv e learning, but some 
remarkable scholarship emerged from alternatives of the second \anot). 

The \ aires and goals of the early alternate e schools were typically qmje 
individualistic and pri\ate rarely oriented toward increased group con- 
s' iousncss or commonality Hut programs ( mphasizmg group aw arenessand 
responsibility ami seeking to build a deliberate sense of community began to 
appear in the mid 1970s {Greta Pruitt, who lias worked extensively with al- 
ternative schools in California, finds insufficient group orientation a con- 
tinuing feature of alternatives giving rise to the quite plausible possibility 
tfiat patterns and emphases may be regional in character.' 0 ) 

The earl> cinph isis on collective decision making \ ia participator) 
democrat) has become less pronounced. One comparative stud) of alterna- 
tive school evaluations lists the satisfactory carrying out of group decision 
making as a common problem " On the other hand, an earl) sympathetic 
analyst himself a director of an alu rnative school —suggested that, unless 
alternative schools struck a compromise on participator) deinocracv. the) 
vv ould probably run mtojrouble I lis suggestion w as to hunt student mv olv e- 
ment to certain kev decisions and to seek genuine involvement in those, 1 - 
Ilovvev er. even in the abseme of much collective dei ision making, most al- 
tc rnativ e sc Sools shan-fuYemphasis on the freedom and authority ov er one's 
person that Mien Graubard tuged in his book. Fret the Children It is, in ef- 
fect, the power of the veto \o youngster should he forced to do what he or 
she is determined to reject. 1 ' 

In at least one respect the commitment these schools engender from 
all within them, students and staff alike the decade has not changed alter- 
native schools, except perhaps to intensify that commitment, Thedev otiou of 
the youngsters is strange and wondrous to behold. Incredible as it ma) seem, 
they are uniformly eager to testify on behalf of their school. 

Bet" ause of the limited amount of sy stematic research to date, the success 
secrets of alternatives cannot y et be recounted with much assurance . There 
have been interpretive anal) se.s. partic uLtrly of organizational structures and 
processes, e g , interat tion patterns, decision making, and operative values. 
Viid there have been case studies and a number of evaluations, almost all 
public school alternatives are required annual!) to document their effectiv* - 
ness These studies and ev aluatious enable us to state that alternate v schools 
t> picallv lead to greater ac ade line ac hiev emeiit on the part of their students. 1 1 
At least some alternative s s( nd a substantially higher percentage of their 
graduates on to College than do comparable sthools in the same district, the 
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oril\ inquiries to date suggest that alternate e school graduates may outper 
form the others in college Such results assume special sigiufic am e m v lew of 
the fact that so main alternate e education students begin as poorlv mot! 

- — — a.iNm I mulera chievers \ ureal deal of other ev ideiicealso indicates that alter 

native s^hools^nave n^ltw^mc Loosmv e <jj ^- t " u ihfir students' attitudes 
toward sc hool and on thcir^ttitucles'low ard "tr7eliisel\Tv^loM c riticalK_N" Jar m 

»as success in school is comernrd, students in alternate e schools come ex- 
perience n heightened sense of control over their own li\es 

Systematic e\ideiice involving larger samples and comparati\e groups 
should soon he available. David Mann at the Institute" for Social Research of 
iris* I Diversity of Michigan has just finished a 4 study of the effects of alterna 
tive schools on the behav lor of disruptiv e students James Coleman's current 
longitudinal study of secondary education includes '30 alternate e schools 
and a broad participate e impnry intended as a c ontemporary analogue to the 
Might- Year Stud) now under way So c urrent knowledge abojit the 

.^dynamics and outcomes of alternate e schools should soon find firmer foot- 
ing. 

One of the reasons for the rapid proliferation of alternative schools is 
siirelv the fact that mam groups vv ith disparate agendas ha\ e seen alterna 
\ ti\ es as the means to achiev e their o\\ u purposes Youngsters w ho hate school 
ha\e regarded alternatives as a much more satisfactory arrangement (In 
Plamvievv, \e\\ WL for ( : \ample, a group of high school students met for 
more than a y ear and then pre sented a detailed formal proposal to the hoard 
of education for the alternative they had designed.) Teachers Peking a prat 
ticahle wa» to mdiv iduali/e instruction havelooked to alternatives, as have 
teachers who f/el as locked in and restricted by conventional s< Soul practices 
as manv students. \nd school administrators, leaders, and policy makers 
havelcuiked to alternatives as a way to effect reform in education Korsome, 
the goal was nothing less than the humanizing of the entire system The 
turbulent Sixties taught some harsh lesions about the change process, show 
mg that would-be reformers had simply been barking up the wrong tree 
They had sought substantial change bv modifying a single facet of the 
school— curriculum or methods o. teacher deployment or scheduling ar- 
rangements Thev failed to appreciate the school's capac it y to absod) and co- 
opt and defuse \nalvsts began to conclude that realistic hopes for* 
improvement would have to foe us on the whole institutional structure the 
social organization and itsculture or climate Many saw alternate e schools as 
just the mechanism for introducing different institutional arrangements and 
climates. In fact, some perceived alternatives as the key to institutional 
renewal 1 " — renewal on a continuing basis, since demands for a new alterna 
tiveand diminished interest in an existing one would he da means whereby 
the system could reform itself 

The last 10 vears have witnessed an expansion of the mission of alterna- 
tive schools, which at counts m considerable part for their growing popu- 
larity Student disaffection has been evident throughout the decade in the 
forms of s( hool v atidahsin and v lolenc e, high truaiu v and drnp< ml rates The 
earliest evaluations showed c hvrlv that alternatives are an extraordinarily ef 
fective solution to these problems Agencies interestedjn delinquency «»■<! 
invenile crime prevention quicklv came to see alternative schools as an 
answer As sc hool desegregation cliffic iiltii s intensified, it appeared that at 
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true five alternatives magnet schools might draw youngsters from various 
neighborhoods on a \ oluntary basis (This was the trn\ of Judge Arthur Car- 
rity'splan for Boston ) In the inner cities, where feelings of powerlessnessand 
disenfranehisemeiit were widespread, polk} analysts s,f\\ alternatives as a 
way of bestowing immediate empowerment. \ 

> The growth of the alternate e school movement was further stimulated by 
the grow ing critique of educatic:) and the increasing pressures on schools to 
better serv e each and ev ory y oungster Declining test scores and plummeting 
public confidence combined to increase the pressures on schools. Many came 
to see alternatives as a means of tailoring educational programs -content, ap- 
proach, structure, climate - to the spec ific needs of different groups. Particu- 
lar!} in school distric ts w ith heterogeneous populations, teachers and admin- 
istrators have looked to altematu esasa means of fitting education to particu- 
lar sets of neecK Declining enrollments ha\e further pressed .khmnist gators 
to search for programs tliaTcan deliver greaterJiolding power and increased 
effectiveness in the interest of halting the flight to subTirban .ind private ~ 
schools, » 

The breadth of this appeal and the sev eral distinct constituencies it creates 
ma} account for the earl} Establishment approval of alternatives— which 
begati as a somewhat radical proposal pressed by dissidents. As I mentioned 
earlier, ,4 number of major corporations and foundations aided the earl) free 
and freedom sc hools 'i he federal government helped launch a number of in- 
dividual alternatives and sought, through two different programs, to en- 
c ourage the dc. c'iopintnt of sy stems of choice. State education departments 
have helped -ith various forms of assistance, Universities have been 
involved - notably through such efforts as ICOPKat Indiana University and 
the National Alternative Schools Program at the University of Massachusetts, 
vv hie h offered direct help of various sorts to alternative school staff members 
and students More recently, units concerned with alternatives have been 
established at uw eral other universities, including the Center for Educa- 
tional Alternatives at California State I'niversity/Fullerton and the Center 
for the Study of Educational Alternatives .at fiof.stra University in 
Hempstead. Xew York Professional organizations of educators have 
demonstrated interest in alternatives by fea uig them in their publica- 
tions * although they have made ielati\ely fe commitments to aiding the 
movement However, the continuing problem of public confidence in 
education and the resurgent voucher proposal may well serve to intensify the 
interest of professional organizations in alternatives. These groups may be 
coining to see, as one advocate put it, that "the development of alternative 
schools could well be the last, best chance for reforming public education."" 5 
It would appear, then, that the growth of the last decade will continue 
and. indeed, has probably not yet reached its peak. Hie discovery phase is 
past, so tlie intense publicity given the movement during its formative v ears 
has cooled Some alternative schools are closing as needs and interests 
change, but many more are opening. Lis' September, for example. 
Milwaukee doubled its alternatives for disaffected students— after just one 
year's trial of the program Moreov orjju^^ire few signs that the press , : C 's on « 
public education are abating or that the publlTi.rvullinictoreduce its expec- 
tations Indeed, with all of yjir talk of mdiv idualization— and our enactment I 
of that arrangement into federal law in P.I,. 94-142— we mav soon discover i 
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that diversified programs for all ma> he the mils practicable w a\ oftarrunu 
out the law of the land. 
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Public Alternative Schools and - \ - " ^ - 

The Future of Democracy 

by Joe Nathan and Herbert Koh! 

Mary Anne /toi/iriV/* April KAPPA N article perpetuated set end 
destructive myths about public alternative schools, claim the 
authors, ivho attempt to debunk those myths. 

Wv com mend the KAPPAS and Vernon Smith for assembling, m the April 
198! issue, a fascinating collection of manuscripts th.it renewed the history . 
ph tlosophv . practice, and e\ alnation of public alternate e schools. I low e\ er, 
w e must also take issue w it ti a number of \ iew s prestMited by Marv Anne Hav - 
\yk\ in her lend article. "The First Decade of Public School Alternatives.'" 
IlaywitJJrift written extensively about alternatives -usually with sensitivity 
Jind insight But our disagreements are fat mo re^ than intellectual quibbles. 

We believe that the development - and widespread adoption of the best 
public altcrnativ e sc hool practic es is \ ital for the sur\ i\ al of public education. 
Fur therm ore. our democracy depends on a strong, effective system 
committed to the education of .ill of our children a commitment presently 
maintained only by public schools. 

"History is a collection of my ths agreed upon." w rote a perceptive critic. 
We believe Rayvvids article perpetuates a number of destructive myths 
about public alternatives that give unw arranted assistance to those w ho op- 
po"se~what many of us have w orked so hard to de\elop o\er the last decade. 

The first myth is the notion thalTnosl public alteriiati\e,ic]umls^i\estu : 
dents "the pow c of the \ eto No y oungster should be forced t<y lo w hatTuTor 
she is determine J^to reject" (p 552). Having worked for a total or more than 
15 years in public alternate e schools in the Mid w est and Western I.S.. v isited 
more than 750 public alternatives throughout the country . and directed pro- 
jects to help other districts design and implement alternatives, we can state 
with considerable confidence that uo public alternative school that has 
survived more than two years gave students such a veto. Successful public 
alternative schools (of which (here are hundreds) soon learned that they 
needed rules about behavior, attendance, graduation requirements, respect- 
ing rights of others, dtc For example, public alternatives would not tolerate 
the possession, use. %r distribution of drugs on the school campus. Public 
alternative-* have also developed important variations oniraditional school 
practices, such as requiring demonstration of basic and applied competence 
ir. various areas before graduation.' As Barbara Case points out in the same 
issue in her excellent article. "Listing Alternatives. A Lesson in Survival." 
' Alternatives founder when they know withcertainty only what they oppose 
but have no clear understanding of what they support" (p. 555). 

Unquestionably . altcrnitivc public school students have hao opportuni- 
ties to help make, rev iew . aiid revise many rules. Unquestionably . these stu- 
dents have had opportunities to learn in a variety of ways from community 
resources not often available to conventional school student*. \\e must dis- 
tinguish between giving students the opportunity to participate in sensible 
democratic decision making and endorsing the, tyranny of any group in a 
school students, community members, teachers, parents, or administrators. 
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Alternative schools li.nt- bee n i niitiiiiltctl to giving students and |urents a 
voice, .to having them help de\ clop tin n ovv n cdiiv.itiun.il program* and to 
. taking student pejc cptions of had educ ational praetic oeriousb \t times tins 
tnvdv cs i-ctiiNidur.iblc- discussion and negotiation of student, pari'tit, and 
teacher pnornWs Partu tpatiou is the cssciu e of learning to be .1 resp< nsiblc 
citizen ofadeinmraiv However, the negotiations in alternative schools haw 1 
been o\ er how to go about reading. .for example, not about \\ hether or not to 
learn to read, 

*lo suggest that alternative publu sc hnols allow students to ignore rules 
the) are determined to reject" is not a misinterpretation or questionable 
anal> ms. l»Minpl\ is iiot.consistcnt w ith :!>■• fat ts and is a claugcioiis,destru< 
tue misstatement It is the kind of sciiteni e that \\ ill be w.ot< d cudlcssl) 'and 
out of context) b> opponents of public alternative schools 

Kay u id puts forth another \ie\\ that is iuennsistent with fails when she 
describes the results of pill)!', alternative school evaluations She presents the 
opinion that evaluation of J\ o*f these programs resulted in theb^terb dis- 
appointing finding of no significant differences'" (p % >.vl) Space does not 
permit documentation and review < Tthe more than 75 public alternative 
school evaluations with which we are personal!) familiar that desc ribe statis- 
tic-alb significant different! s jn attitude or achievement .between matched 
groups of convention J and alternative s< hool students Interested readers/ 
should review. amoiiW others. Hubert Horwit/s Psychological Mfc^y*! 
(tyhn Classroom T*at bn&oti /Vmji/n/ S< hoot Children. Mlei ieu oT/W'te'- 
\e«r\/r. Startling InAiirbmg Kescarch Supporting Kducational Change" 
In \\\i\ne Jennuujxaiul Joe \athan\ The Guinea Pius After 20 Years, by 
Nlarga^HhAV-rtteTCa number of evaluation* of public alternatives that have 
been identified as 'carefullv evaluated, proven innovations worth) of 
national replication* ', and Nathan's forth* oun.ig dissertation h The disserta- 
tion compares expenene es ami attitudes of stuch nts w ho graduated in 1079 
from a traditional and a publu alternative school in St Paul. Minnesota 

A third myth that Hav w id reinforces c oucjtTns the roots t.i public a I tenia 
tiws The article suggesix that the impetus fordevt loping oublic alternate* 
caaie from members of the larg -lv white . uppcr-uiuhllc ;C lass 'Vouute' 
culture" of the 1960s w ho opposed the \ .etna m w ar and te< hnocratk devel- 
opment 

Mario KaiitiM and \ ito P. rruue ha\" written helj fm summaries of public 
alternative school histories that* tK'si ribe the contributions of the progM .sixes 
of the earl* HXXK ami of bL<k and Native American atiivists who have 
pmhed for greater human and c nil righfs for the last 50 ears " I low can the 
c iiitrihutioi of Southern Citi/ciiship SchoeU established during the earlv 
Sistie.. of-^t^AmejriLu:i_liiibaj) _\fl>*emeiit. ,m< * "* l' r ' ):iM f-«>gue Street 
•Madelines be w peel onf What of die recommendations of progressive, 
suc h as John Dew e\ and I aorge ( "ouiit f «>r mterdixc if llmarv learning, iction 
learning proiects. ao.isoi advisee s\ stems, .ind hegni.tiug tii'tmi ttnn b> 
luiildiiigon students' mtere*: > J \ comnreheiisi\ehistorv of public alternative 
schools should not ignore the c enVnbutions of Franc is Parker m the : S70s or 
the struggles of Calvin Stow e. Catharine Needier, Kli/abeth Peaboeh . Hron- 
sou Aleott. and other progressive educate ts of the IS30s and t *vI0.s \ eon- 
tmiious tradition of what is looscb called alternative education has existed 
since the inception of Hie common sehool movement in tin ISOOs, the t:;*dLj 
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tion has root* in the ideas of Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin Hush. Jean Jacques 
"Koiiss«iu.aiidotlierswhosaw self discipline jhe ability to make choices, and 
the thoughtful master) of skills as ke> s to the de\ elopment of democracy, \\ e ■ 
need to rccogui/.c the diversity of. people who contributed to this progress. 

Itayvvid also ignores another important part of the history of public al- 
ternative .schools, In the earl> 1970s a split de\ eloped between community 
activists who started different schools because they M| l',S. society needed 
\fcin(laiiu l iita!.coiiipreheiisi\echaii ; zet») fulfill itsdreams.and foimdatmnand t 
government officials who encouraged development of public alternatives fo 
remove pressure from a system that w as failing. Space doe.siiot,pemut ade- 
quate discussion of the take over of the mo\ cmciit by professional educators. 
Iloivever. some commmiit> support ftu> education and promising 
educational practices was sacrificed in the transition* of power. 

The experiences in Berkeley and Minneapolis form fascinating case 
studies of the profcssiouali/ation of reform. Hay u rd says that the federal Ex- 
perimental Schools Program " enabled Berkeley and Minneapolis to set up ex- 
tensively differentiated educations to be availably by choice" (p. 551). As 
I lerbert Kohl explained in l-aiitiiiis Publu SJumLs of Chohw tjie iiiittiber of 
public alternatives in Berkeley actuajly declined because' of- the federal 
money and the restrictions entailed.* Moreoter. the federal money enabled 
^ the Berkeley school district to take po*v.cr aw ay f nun indiv idiial school sites 
and to create a centralized alternative school -bu reaucrucy sta/fed almost 
exclusively by people hostile to alternative education. 

Those familiar -\vfth the Minneapolis federal!} funded Southeast Alterna- 
tives Project know how it frustrated main alternative school activists. A 
*" strong case can be made that the federal moiie} -enabled the district to resist 
for several years the establ islunent of public ahernativ e.s insertions of the city 
where multiracial uroups of. parents, students, and teachers were trvnm to 
develop them Without iiiakinudefimtixejudmiieiits about the effect oftcd- 
;eral money, vve tluuk it clear that the results are more complicated than the 
KAPPAX article suggests. 

It is unfortunate that so main distortions and myths— which years ago 
hiiulcred,thc development of progressive education and novvrestrsct thepro- 
gress of public alternative schools are supported by Ka\ a .\id sarticle. Alter- 
native public schools provide a means of revitalising public education 
through the participation of students, parents, community members, teach- 
ers, and administrators Working together, community members have 
developed. *carni?d # out. and evaluated a* variety -of alternative programs. 
Many have produced remarkable benefits for > oimg people and their teach- 
ers Students have gained skills and confidence necessary to live in and 
contribute to their communities Teachers have gained enorfnous satisfaction 
in their work. , I ' '* , 

Kdiieatioh for a democracy must satisfy four crucial conditions. It jnust be 
effective in teaching basic and applied skills, it must be accessible to-fill; it 
must be (lev oted to helping every child achieve his or her potential; and it 
must promote successful sdcial interaction, leading to respect, appreciation* 
and harmony among all members of society. 

In practice, most private schools concern themselves only with the first of 
these four goals Most private schools careful!} si Sect their students and do 
not admit those who fail to meet their admission standards. They "have w ide 
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latitude to e.xpel students/ Having worked with numerous stuuvnjs who 
have been pushed out of private .schools, we know that the schools use tin's 
poUer Private programs need not be concemedabout work inn Micccssfiilb 
with a true cross .section of students and helping all voimg people come to 
appreciate; each other. In fact, private schools soiuetinicsproiuoteihe fear of 
one group for another In threatening trial, if their students do not behave, 
tliev will be sent to "unrulv. undisciplined public schools, '\ (N'mneroiis 
parents llav e reported such cuinineiits to us.) \\e do not tall for the closing of 
private schools but for the reeoniutioii of important differences between 
their mission and that of public schools. 

Gurie:it efforts to dismantle the public .schools must be understood as 
threats to the American ideals of equal opportunity equal access to high- 
(piahtv education, and equal justice for all. Now, as never before, the best Of 
alternative school practices must be continued and expanded if public edu- 
cation is to survive. 

U hen considering the question ofcpnblicalteniativt schools, readers tin ist 
consider one more issue, alternative* to vv hat? Vcrv few people are making a 
strong, positive case for the conventional public Schools. The best public 
alternatives have demonstrated that their .studenLs gain basic and applied 
skills iieeessarv to function ef fectiv elv in societv . Mam of the best public al- 
ternatives have brought together parents from different racial and socio- 
economic backuroimds to plan and worl^for better lives for their children 
The.se prourams deserxe to be models. Hather than retreat from public edu- 
eatmii altogether, vv e need to preserve vv haj is effective in public education 
and. expand it. 

If we abandon the vision of providing a good education for all the chil- 
dren of all of our people, vv e must then face the frightening realization that we 
also have abandoned our belief in clempcracv. W e'refuse to forsake our faith 
in democratic education. Our experiences working iiuominimitv supported 
public alternative schools have been exhilarating, exhausting, and cnor- 
moiislv revv ardum. Alternativ e public education is neither easv nor elitist, but 
it can he excellent. We are confident that it is worth the struggle. 



L See foe Nathan and Uawic Jennings. "Kducatioiw! H.ut and Switch." Phi Delta 
Kajtpmi, May IJ)7S„ p. 621, 

2. Holier! llorvvit/, Pstjt holotiu al Effects of O/mi Classroom Tun hum on Primary 
School UoUl >rn. /V/U'tn it of tin IU scan h t fraud Forks. l'ni\er.sit\ of North Dakota. 
|!)7f>j. The vast majontv of studu\s included in this review wire conducted in tmealter 
native schools, that is. schools m which parents and students had chosen to participate 
X ttavne Jeniiums and |oe Nathan, "St.irtlum, Distnrhmu Hesearch Supportirm Edu 
rational Chance/' Phi Delta Kajtpan. March I9m« pp. 5oS-72. 
•I, Marc.iret V\illis t Thi Gnowa Puis After TiM-n/p 1«im if'olntiihtis Ohio State tnii- 
ver.sit> Press, 1961*. This fasematiiu;.stud> compared the attitudes am. experiences of 
students who had chosen to attend one of the most famous of the schools in the Kiuht 
Year Study with other uroups of students. <* 

5. See, for example, exahiatious of the St, Paul (Mian i Open School. I huh School in 
the Conimuiiitv in New Haven iCotuu, and the Alternative Learning Project in 
Providence ^K.I.). t 

6\ Joe Nath in. "A Compaiison of Attitudes TovvarJ High School lulucation Held hv 
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Graduate of a Traditional and an Alternate Public School hi St. Paul. Minnesota" 
(l)octcTral th\st»rrat»>n, cSi|^rsit\ <>f Minnesota. J9S1), 

7 Mario Kantiin. Puhlu Si hools of Choiu *\e\\ \ork.SimoiiamlSthti\ter 197.)), and 
Vito Perrone. "A View of School IVefojnu," m Nuth Dropkiuanjl Arthur "I obrer. Roots 
of Opm Education m Ami' ma i\e\CYork. Cit\ College Center for Open Kthtcatioii. 
1970). pp. 17.3-90. 

H* Herbert Kohl, in Faiitmi. op. eiL. pp. 250-52. 
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On Clarifying History; 

A Response to Nathan and Kohl 

by Mary Anne Raywid 4 

A/,y. Raywid attempts to resohe her differences with Messrs. 
Nathan and Kohl. Their greatest disagreement, she suspects, may, 
lie in their differing approaches to history, itself . 

Joe XuthiH) and Herb Kohl lia\e made, an excellent addition to the collection., 
of articles tin alternative .schools in the April KAPPAS'. Among other- things, 
tlie> ha\ e offered a good case for theam|>ortanee of alternate e schools to the 
,sur\ ival of public education and the importance, in turn, of publiceducafion 
to a democratic society . We are in c.\teiisi\ e agreement on thesejiiattcrs. I ap- 
preciate their force/ul framing of the case. 

The appreciation is a bit one-sided,, however, since Nathan and Kohl 
evident!) find that m\ article in the April KAPPAS contains inaccuracies, dis- 
tortions, and dangerous. destructive misstatements. Thc> accuse ine of per- 
petuating three myths about alternative schools. 

The first until concerns the question of whether alternative school 
students gen era IK retain a veto. M> report is accurate. I think, but.it needs 
clarifying. Most important, whatever "veto" alternative Students hold 
. pertains to c urriculum and content, not to rules go\ erning beha\ ior. I did not 
.intend to suggest that am alternate e school student can personal!) veto am 
school regulation b> doing.vv hat he or she pleases. I agree emphatically that a 
right to "civil disobedience" has not been a feature of public alternative 
schools. But as I suggested -ob\iouslv elliptical!} — Allen Granbard urge*d 
that > oungsters r tain vv hat amounts to a \ etp o\er vv hat each one shall studv , 
Granbard described, with appro\al \arious alternative school efforts to 
stimulate students to learn what adults believe important. But he would not 
resort to simph imposing .content on the unwilling learner. In effect, he 
counsels against tmng to proceed bv duress.* There seem at least two 
grounds for eschew ing coercion. One is the fundamental respect for the per- 
son that mnn> of the earliest, huuranisticalh inspired alternative schools em- 
phasized. KohPs w riling, as well as Graubard's, manifests this. responsive, 
respectful regard for students as sentient creatures w ith distinctiv c purposes 
and feelings. "Hi us, w hile w e can trv to influence, w e ought to a\ oid coercion. 
Most of the alternate e school people I know reflect this position, and I would 
he surprised if Joe Nathan does not. 

John De\ve\ elaborated a slight!.. lifferent case w ith regard to the effec- 
ts e veto. I fe argued that unless the learner's interest can be captured and his 
or her thinking brought to bear on .selected content, then cogniti\ e learnings 
will be minimal and/or distorted and attitudinal learnings will he large!) 
negative. Thus, for I)ewe\ as well, if the teacher can find no vvav to present 
content X in a form tlmt engagesjhe intelligence of, the learner, then the learn- 
er's withholding of interest is an effective veto and the teacher is well ad- 
vised to look further instead of resorting to sheer power to impose this 
content. 

•»See Allen Granbard* Free the Children Radical Reform and the Frqe School 
. Movement {Sew York: Vintage, H>72). Ghapt, t. esp. pp, 222 28, 
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The .second m>th Nathan and Kohl attribute to me is the, claim thai no 
evaluations'cf -public alternative schools have been clearlv positive. That is 
not my belief. Indeed, w ere that thecase. all threeof us might be hard pressed 
to defend our shared commitment to alternatives. There is indeed a 
substantial bod) of presumptive evidence of the effectiveness of public al- 
ternative schools (The confusion here stemmed- partlv from an editorial 
change that [ failed to spot and partlv from a misreading bv Nathan and Kohl. 
The} equated mv generalization about the gov ernment- and foundation-sup- 
ported innovations of the Sixties with a claim about alternative schools. 
ActualK, of course, bv no means all of- the innovations were alternatives.) 

Third. Nathan and Kohl attribute to me the view thaymblic alternative 
schools evolved solely from the counter-culture. I do not believe that thev 
did. In fact, when discussing the roots of the alternatives movement I empha- 
size the distinction betw-een *'free" and "freedom" scfoool forebears. Much of 
the "Tree" school ancestry is associated with the counter-culture, but the "free- 
dom" school roots grew out of the social change efforts of civ il rights activ ists. 
Buhinv article did not attempt to deal with the wots or, backgrounds of the 
public school alternativ es that grew in the Sev en ties, I w as trv ing to describe 
that .growth. and chronicle that decade. 

Nathan and Kohl object to mv omission of ideological connections ex- 
tending back to progressive education and bevond. I distrust. that kmd#f 
ideological historv because of- the distortions it can create. Althoi . Vsomeal- 
temative schools call to mind characteristics of progressive edw ~uon (more 
so in the case of the St Paul Open School, w ith w Inch Nathan w as connected, 
than is general!) true), I find such connections more misleading than illumi- 
nating without a closer look at similarities and differences. 

I believe that Nathan. Kohl, and I are actually in substantial agreement, 
but our greatest difference mav lie in the.doing of historv. The primary 
purpose of mv article w as to trace the ev ents associated w ith the burgeoning 
of public school alternativ es— that is, to provide an institutional historv , I do 
not disparage ideological historv .or the historv of ideas (in fact, I probablv 
turn to these more readily than to institutional historv). But both the inore 
genera) nature of the KAPPAS -s leadership and the length specifications I 
was given recommended the focus on the more immediate causes of the 
events— and that is where I tried to stay. 

I am pleased, however, that Nathan and Kohl have carried the discussion 
bev owl im original confines. Obvionslv no author can be pleased at being 
misunderstood, but I am pleased vv fth their concern about the nature of al- 
ternativ e schooling, and I arn glad to have the opportunity to amend some 
statements that were ev identlv subject to misinterpretation. I agree w ith Joe 
Nathan and Herb Kohl that "alternative public schools provide a vvav T . . to 
revitalize our depressed public educational sv stein." Final!), I share their 
conviction .that efforts to that effect are well worth the struggle. 
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Trie Rev. Walton Cole told this story at the 26th Biennial Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa in December 1958: ' 

"The milleniuin is at hand. Man has invented everything that can 
be invented. He has done all he can do." 

These words were spoken by a bishop at a church gathering in 
1870. They were challenged by the presiding of ficer.who suggested 
that a great invention would bd made within the*ne.\t 50 years. 

The bishop asked him to name such an invention. 

The reply: *T think-man will learn To fly/' 
* The bishop replied that this was blasphemy. "Don't you know 
* that flight is reserved to the angels?" 

The bishop was Milton Wright, father of Orvillcand Wilbur.* 

There is a saying that if one is 25 years ahead of his time, he is a genuine 
prophet; if he is just five years ahead, he is a nuisance. Harold Shane; author of 
"Future Shockand the C urriculutn " (October 1964) has made tfie transit ion ,1 
think, from nuisance to prophet in the time between writing, this article and 
producing "A Curriculum for the New Century," which heads the "Our 
Future" section of the January 1981 Diamond Jubilee KAPPAN. 

"Future Shock and the Curriculum" was one of the first articlesJo be 
written by an American educator on predictions of the future as a force in 
education. Six years thereafter, Phi Delta Kappa commissioned Shane, as a 
pioneer futurist in education, to write The Educational Significance of the 
Future, one of a series of PDK Educational Foundation monographs. Based 
on the authors study of futures planning for the U.S. commissioner of edit? 
cation, it has become a classic of its kind: 

William Van Til, one of America's truly distinguished leaders in educa- 
tional thought; has written 28 KAPPAN columns, "articles, and reviews. His 
colutrm,£pne Way of Looking At It" appeared regularly from 197 1 until his 
retirement as Cofftnan Distinguished Prof esse rof Education at Indiana State 
University, Terre Haute, in 1978. Among many memorable columns was one 
I was }\articuiarly relieved to get, for it meant that the author had recovered 
from food poisoning suffered in India while he was oh a round-the-world 
trip. Van Til titled it "Calcutta. A Vision of the End of {he World." It recorded 

m "What \jan Knows Man's Limitations?," February 195o KAPPAN. inside back 
cover* 
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/ii.v "future shock" upon recognizing xihat utlur major cities of the world may 
be like if there is not "a colossal gathering of fore es for taring <iw/sur\ i\ al."«.\ 
Ac put Un 

The Van Til column reprinted here appeared on the hack cover of the 
special 144- page Bicentennial issue of the .KAPPAN in September 1976. It is a 
flood example of the genre of Janus type futures articles that start from dif- 
ferent assumptions. 

R. Thomas Tanner represents the combination of scientific understand- 
ing, environmental i onccrn, and humanistic caring that should I think, mfnst 
the teaching profession Xow a professor of environmental studies at loxca 
Stale University, Ames, he has n ritten fit e KAPPAN feature articles, includ- 
ing one highly controversial piece, "The China Syndrome as a Teaching 
Tool" (June 1979), It appcafed only a month. after the Three Mile Island 
incident in Pennsylvania and became the first of a series of KAPPAN articles 
related to^education in the Xnvlear Age. including my own interview with 
physicist Ernest Sternglass titled "The Xuclear Radiation, SAT Decline Con- 
nection" (November 1979), 

Tanner believes his first KAPPAN article, "The Science Curriculum. Un- 
finished Business f of an Unfinished Century" (March 1970) is of greatest 
lasting interest. 1 agree. 

William 11. Boifcr is professor of education and chairman of the 
Department of Educational Foundations, University of Hawaii. When he 
a rote ''Education for Survival" (January 1971), he was teaching a course 
titled "Education for a World Without War' at the university. It was based on 
Bayers concern about militarism, world order, and alternatives to armed 
conflict. The article was his first jittempt to develop a broader planning 
theory to include cc ological, socialistic c* and quality of life considerations. 
He wanted to identify some ways of developing priorities during this period 
in history, when much if not all of the human raCe is in peril from 
thermonuclear and environmental threats. 

Boijcr says, "E-rom the Seventies oh, we will enter the planning phase of 
human history. Unless schools teach people to participate intelligently in 
planning, the decisions will be made by economic special interests or .<irgely 
unaccountable politicians." Most of his writing in the Seventies focused on 
thijL problem, and his book called Alternative Futures. Designing Social 
Change was published in 1975 as a text forh igh school and c ollcge students on 
the topic of social planning. 

During this period Buyer became one of the current breed 'oJJ [futurists. He 
tried, however, to point out that "ad hoeracij, the technofix, and the 
deterministic beliefs often connected with market economics are among the 
major traps to hinder creation of a better future" Many futurists have em- 
braced these notions, others talk of "participation* as a panacea or make a 
doctrine out of decentraljzation. Buyers emphasis has been on identifying 
the limits of natural .systems and on identifying alternative political-eco- 
nomic plans that maximize public participation to choose the bast of such 
integrated plans "This means," he says, "putting people in charge of institu- 
tions and economic planning and t .robably requiring constitutional rights to a 
sustainable life support system. If the right to work in a socially useful, en- 
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vironmentally responsible form of w&k is addid. considerable change /// 
American economic orthodoxies will result." 

Boyer considers onr < nrrcnt govi mmcnt largely reactionary, ant i- ecolog- 
ical . lacking in commitment t» nonomk justice, dcdicak d to me nasi in the 
qrins race. and committed to maxitnnm power for corporate capUahsf^. %l The 
u illingness of the publit to support sttch obsoleti politics is at least partly re- 
lated to the lack of the kind of citizenship education appropriate to this 
period of history" 

Among more than 30 articles and books* one of Buyers most successful 
publications dealt with editcabilitij. Titled "An Children Bom Unequal? // 
was first published in The S.itiirda> Re\ icu f 19 October 1968) and was re- 
peatedly reprinted in the U S . Canada, and overseas. The State Department • 
translated and sent it throughout the it orld. Widely used by ethnic groups, it 
had an impact on the "Jensen" nature nurture debate, that debate now seems 
to be resolved in a manner consistent with Bayer's article. 

S'eil Postman is an intellectual Marshall McLnhan, the late communica- 
tions gttrti. I hate chosen "The Day Onr Children Disappear. Predictions of a 
Med ia Ideologist*' (January 198!) as the final entry in this anthology because in 
Jt Postman joins a highly original i iew of emerging forms of communication 
(read education J a //// a delightful and informative writing .style. I .wish that 
all KAPPAN articles could be as intellectually stimulating. 

Posfman is professor of education. Department of Communieajion Arts 
and Science. Seu York University. His most recent book is Teaching as a 
Conserving Acti\it\. An excerpt from the book. % The First Curriculum: 
Comparing School and Television." appeared in the November 1979 
KAPPAN.-// is a brilliant analysis of these competing learning .systems. 

' —SME 
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Future Shock and the Curriculum 



by Harold G. Shane 



Like culture shock among travelers, future shock takes its toll 
among educators. Here is a fascinating, analysis of the "dizzying 
disorientation" caused bij a premature collision with the future. 

Most Americans who have traveled in Af rica, Asia, or Litin America are aw are 
of the phenomenon of culture shock. This is a ps> chosomatic reaction, often 
j){ considerable violence, that results from entanglement in the imisibjc web 
of a new arjd parti) incomprehensible w a\ of life. Explicit!) , the shock comes 
from a sense of confusion that arises when the customs, language, and similar 
elements of an alien people fail to make sense in the context of the experi- 
ences transferred from the familiar cultural landscape through which one 
previously has learnikl 10 thread his way. 1 

Culture Shock and Future Shock 

Persons who grow up in other cultures simp I) do hot see and hear things as 
we do, and vice versa. Concepts of time, territorial or space rights, .status, and 
so on are not only different, they may. be in conflict. In an anthropologist s 
words, it is*ho longer \ ahd to assume, "whenjwo human beings a re subject to 
the same 'experience/ [that] virtuallx the same data are being fed to the two 
control nervous systems and that the two brains record similar!) To use an 
illustration, a Spaniard and a person from the U.S. do not. see or "record" the 
same bullfight in the Madrid bull ring. The Madrileno identifies with the 
skilled •matador and the American identifies with the doomed bull. Ob- 
viously, a similar sensory input leads to totally different reactions. 

Just as marry people from the U.S. are upseUvhen residing overseas by the 
absence of familiar cultural clues and suffer culture shock, many Americans 
are beginning to suffer from future shock? Futureshock, like culture shock, is 
% a condition marked by a decline in cognitive powers, misinterpretation of 
reality, and loss of the ability to communicate ideas with ones usual skilL 

We have encountered the future so rapidly and with such violent changes 
in the ordered and familiar patterns of our way of life that we are suffering 
"the dizzying disorientation brought on by the premature arrival of the 
future." 4 . v 

/ -Many generations of change have been compressed into the span of >10\ 
years, so brief a perio'd lhat it is scarcely a single second on the clockface of 
history. 5 As a result, the changed social and scientific environment inwhich 
persons find themselves today is literally as strange, in many ways, as that in 
which the U.S. foreign aid workeror Peace Corps volunteer finds himself in 
ah Indian village of the Andes, a Hausa tribe in Nigeria, or a center of Moslem 
life in West Pakistan. 

The possible consequences of futureshock for education are consider- 
able. Let us first review the sources of the dislocation that seems to threaten 
the composure and effectiveness of individuals involved in educational 
leadership, research, and service. - 
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Sonic Educational Sources of Future Shock 

During the 1920s and 1930s the educational .scene in the l\S. was a li\ el\ 
one Changes were made In methods and materials, and periodical literature 
was full of stimulating ideas. Manuscript writing, the project method, 
teacher/pupil planning, .social reconstruction through education, and a 
hundred similar proposals found strident supporters and duggco/opponciits. 

Violent as the debates of the times became; however, no one seemed to he 
traumatized or e\ en scriousl ) upset as s erhal w arfare betw ecu consers :iti\ e 

^ and liberal or between "subject-oriented" and "learner-oriented" forces en- 
livened commerce in the free market of educational ideas. Certain!), prior 
.to the 195Qs tliere w as less uneasiness, less uncertainty and less poor!) con- 

^cealed panic about Uui nature, the mer.t, and the speedof cdtKdtiuii.il change 
than there is now. 

No real future shock was experienced b> educators of this era because * 
adoption of these neV "practices -despite the debates the> generated— was 
rarely rapid 8 and genernll) were extensiomaml refinements of familiar ideas, 
methods, and procedures rather than basic changes or mnovatiohs involving 
Nheretoforc unfamiliar technologies or* based on concepts with little or no 
precedent,, *\ 

What, then, has recentK happened hi cducatiqiuind to education to bring 
on the "dizzying disorientation" caused 4 !)) *n premature collision with .the 
future 0 Since around 1950 man) educators have found themselves confront* 
|jng new educational directions to which 'their past learning and experience 
simply do not transfer. For purposes V>f clarits . some examples need to be 
given to show how, in a very few years, the jolting educational clianges^of a 
long lifetime have been compressed into a 10-year interval: 

• Education s casual and sometimes pious interest in the contributions of 
related disciplines got out of hand. Specialists outside of the teaching profes- 
sion began to contribute more than the schools could readih assimilate in 
mathematics, cultural. anthropology, linguistics, ethologs." sociolog). bio- 
chemistry, and so on._ 

• Long-postponed implementation of civil rights legislation created 
many stresses. # 

• New* interpretations of the role of higher education created issues as to 
its scope; purpose, and control as post-secondan education began moving 
toward virtual iinivcrsalizution. 

• The educational power structure began to show signs of changing, 
particularly at the national level. (For example, the administration for one 

V S. Office of Education function in o^ccffroin an £d.I). in administration to ^ 
a Ph.D. in anthropology, and thence to a s) stems engineer formerly with a^ 
major U.S. corporation.)* 

• After the future shook of Russia's Sputnik in 1957 and the questioning 
of l\S. education that it created, there was an unprecedented increase iinthe 
funding of education. This was an unsettling experience in itself, it further 
disturbed administrators because local choice in the deployment of the 
monies did not increase in proportion to the sums available. 

• Both the concentration and overspill of population in U.S. cities were 
recognized as conspicuous problems, as were the new inner-city— mega- 
lopolitan inec juities in educational opportunities. 

• The "learning business" virtually exploded as the educational and fi- 
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nancial possibilities of ted mologv vv ercrecogiu /cel.. Vuiongt hose invoked in 
new combines and nuvel venturer in educational techaologv. Tunc, Inc., 
C.E., I.B-M*, Raytheon, CMS., R.GA.. Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, et a I * 

• Several )ear> before Marshall McLuhan reported that TV was "retrib- 
ali/ing" l\S. children *and aiming the world into a "gloh.il Milage" J, it be 
came apparent that there were unusual bchav loral and inccllcitual mutations 
occurring among the voung. 1 " Thoe mw ard changes seem to be out of uian> 
causes <jf natiunw ale "protest mov eiiicuts" among v outh. Tla ''phantom cur 
riculmn" created b\ mass media, the great tin indexed bod) oPdata children 
acquire e\ en before begmmug kindergarten, ha> made education > clientele 
^different*' in the span of a decade. 

• Cybernetics - the realm of automatic control s\ steins in aiechanical 
electrical ccimuunicatiou s> steins is another great generator of future 
.shock in education.. Whether reflected in individualized computer pro 
gramuiing for pupils or in complex information retrieval, such develop 
merits as computer-based instruction iCBI) and individuall) plairncd in 
st met ion (IPI), with the computer serving as a mediating agent), are an 
unnerving change to man> teachers and create within them fears of falling 
into obsolescence. 11 

• Xew approaches and content in .such fields as mathematics, science, 
and Knidish instruction have placed tcachcr.sut all levels undci heav v stress. 
The pressure at the moment is cspcJallv high m the field of English, where 
the introduction of so-called linguistic approaches, often based on incom- 
plete!) developed theories and partiall> tested hvpotheses, has ^created 
considerable ron fusion an (I disturbance among teachers. i: 

The 1 0 preceding examples illustrate how educators have been thrust 
from vesterdav into tomorrow. The) also show how future shock ensues 
when, in the fa. e of so mam rapid changes, one is deprived of familiar clues 
that hitherto have succcssfull) guided his interaction with the environment. 
Some Suggestions for Coping with Future Shock in Education 

Although the new maladv of future shock is disconcerting, care has been 
taken to avoid labeling it as "bad. "Just as recover) from culture shock aft era 
few disturbing months of resilience in Bangkok or Cairo can herald ah in- 
crease in ones wisdom and inicrciiltural insight,. so l\S. educators' exposure 
to a future thev w ere not prepared to meet so soon could d< a great deal to 
improv e our .schools. After all, much of the rest of the world also is mcciingan 
even more unanticipated future head-on. win not the curricula in our 
schools? Consider thedev eloping countries ov erseas that are attempting in 25 
vears to adapt certain processes of democratic gov eminent which, after 
nearlv two centuries of experiment, remain in a condition of imperfect de- 
velopment even in our own land. Xoraicmanv of these countries doing too 
had I) in v iew of the odds imposed b) tribal traditions, illiterac) .and in triad* 
of similar problems*. 

What, specific-all), promises to be good medicine with which to treat 
future shock in education? For one thing, it should beiecogni/ed that old and 
v oung educators var) in their need fortherapv. The voung ones in erelv need 
the right diet, the proper "care and feeding" that will enable them to work 
contribute ,eh in a new I) arrived future. After all, tomorrow is not .strange for 
those who belong to it. The beginning teacher to da) never knew the p re-TV 
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world, was an infant when the day of the atom began in I945,< and hadn't 
finished elemental school when Sputnik orbited usuinto the- space age a 
decade ago. / * - ' 

Our problem in prcscn ice education ancj in graduate .stud/, therefore, is 
to '<Jo whatever is necessary to «\oid contaminating.tomorrow Vteachek 
with the future shock "fall our"' of our groundless personal fears and un- 
founded illusions about education Our best, if hot our only , treatment here is. 
% preventive medicine. t ' 

\ ? ow let us turn our thinking to the question of what can be found in the 
pharmacopoeia to remedy our rnalady. This includes treatment for philo- 
sophically blurred \ision, curricular dyspepsia. amLthc temporary aphasia 
resulting from technical progress and accompany m^socialjjpheavajs.- which 
temporarily have exceeded botli our grasp of change in education and our 
.receptivity to it I hope the following prescriptions are the result of good 
diagnoses; * % * . 

/. Develop insert ice education programs that face the future. 
, Educational leadership needs to bring teachers thinking into focus with re- 
spect to their tasks in the immediate future. -Tins is important w hen we realise 
\\\M some of the y ounger ones w ill still be influencing educational practices in 
2015 xu>. Among examples of possible inSemee practices are. * 

• Greatly liberalized lea\ e policies to encourage teachers to re-educate 
and to retool themselves with respecl to educational. theory, content, and 
practice.* - 

• New relationships witli'higher education such as \isiting professor- 
ships aw ar(fed by public schools to college staff members, on loan from uni- 
versities, to serve, in local program de\ elopinent.uiid inservice classes. 

• Greater informed teacher participation in decision making that bears 
on.rapid program change. 

• Provisiprf^lfor teachers' short-term instruction hi theory t in* basic 
maintenance. and in the use of the products of the "learning business." 
possibfy^through resident study in plants producing new media. 

• Experiments with salary differentials for specialized faculty assign- 
'* *meirts. * . . 

• "Ji&iclciicics," following presemee education, during which begin- 
ning teachers are "phased in" to their w ork as part of educational terinsfiuhe . 
schools. i * - ^[i 

• Mu_ch greater use of teacher exchange, especially among schools 
, and within large districts, but including overseas schools. 

2 Deliberately purchase imatiinajion. We need to pnrehase. imagination, 
to develop a breed of professionally respectable educators who have the 
skills of educational nav igation plu f s the vision of scientificsoothsay ers. Tin* 
'schools need to buy top-flight brains, just as industry has. The Schools also 
t heed individuals who are skilled in change analysis and in developing sound 
educational thrust into the 1970s ajid 1980s. *A 

J Rcvejse the traditional emphasis on the uppe%eiels of education, 
Froln earliest times we l»a\e respected the important r^le of.secondary and 
^ collegiate education Available funds and status ha\c gravitated to high 
v schools and co^esjind elementary school faculty-members hav e been left 
. to wail, "Huf Tin o1itriT.sec ()n(r-gra(le teacher/' It will help us to cope w ith the * 
future if w e literally reverse ourcducational priorities. While- we ha\ e given 
«« * * 
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hp service to the 'importance of ear!} childhood, v\e ha\e nevertheless 
,provfded a starvation diet for then formative vears. Ue v\ ill move into tin • 
future in distmctlv better order v^lim leathers olthe vouugest arc prepared 
t.nul rewarded* it i tin s.nnt maimer a** those who direct tin workofdotUir.il 
candidates'. u * _ 

/. lietu&uzi andulhuati tin nasous for student ftroUst moi anmts. 
Vehement .student protests' and demonstrations m almost everv type of 
college .incl mnv er.sitv t.md in .some srceinel.irv schools) have been mil eif the* 
imsettliim developments em I .S. campuses. \\\ tm'd to riu>i£ittzt that tin 
protest nioiuiu nt /7m If i\u tuamf testation of futun .s/nn/c hitting. student*. In 
the 1930s humane relationships and mutual rt>pect w ere ciicoura Heel in class 
rooms as teachers and vemiuz peopU .ihki stood bewildered by flit- depres- 
sion and their shared misery. * m ^ f 

*v\ oriel War II. the cold war. and Sputnik combined to usher in the present, 
college-level shock ua\ es uf iiitch.iiii/.ition.,st.in(l.irdi/ation.-.iiit«'inatio'ii..ili 
inadvertent but effective w,i\s of i ( rod* nil seijiritv . the stiiiiiil.ittnii of dis- 
cover v/jmmirv, and self itjeritifv.* 1 A rchumuiir/atioii of education with 
greater stress* em individual//// ratbtr than iiuhv idu.ilfCd/ioii >ceins overdue-* 
.5. Coiucihi d model of a "lifitwu 1 urmiihjni* It seems reasonable to 
conceptualize the idea of tin lifetime curriculum .is a useful means o[ 
diiimushiuu future sluick. Tin, "lifetime curriculum** concept presupposes 
that the current rate of cluiity. w ill continue to crow d us. that w oriel problems 
vv ill In 110 or alis dimmish, th.it a nuitibt r of v e*sterd.iv 'sarts and occupations 
will chaise or dis.ippe.ar. that the /ate of know led ise accumulation will con 
tinm* toliicre»ase.,«nd that human beinUs'wilJ continue to fall somewhere short* 
off perfection. m * 

I'nder this set e*f circumstances, ami assiuuum the continuation of trends 
Mich as those lead 11m toward the leisure eif ane-mlit month ve-ar for workers'" 
aud-to the transfer e*f maune-tic pmgr.muneel tapes rather than eif people tei 
operate machines, it se> ms reasonable for the schools to sponsor a lifetime 
of education. B> the 1 980s and 1990s this could become virtual!} an etjuea- « 
tioiial "1 onducti^Htoiir"* eircoutiiuium t^Me^riun^ experience* stre-tcjmiu from 
earlv child I mod toonlagt for those who sought itj,et us turii in the next three 
topicjieadings te* a more precis.oa.*msidcratioii e*Y what form this proposal 
mighj take-when phased mte) the educational environment/ 

Q^DcMtlu in it LomprthciiMUt wlf realization tenters. Ilighb eff?di\e. 
toiuc.for diminishing /u/iift attacks of future shock pro1)ablv can be 1 found in 
the form of the Self Heah/ation or S-K cfriter. "IJhis mav be defined as a 
unified educational complex provieltim learning services for an e»ntire peJpn 
hit ion. What is. m the* 1960s. iabeled 1< eleiiientarv. > * l ".secoudarv;**aii(l "higher** 
"education doubtless w ilLbe handled on .1 imitarv of coordinated basis in such 
a c oui| Jev.Siich elements m e>ur social mfrastriicture as recreation rincj he / u*tri 
serv ices, nniseiuns. ctiuseT\atorfes. planejeria. and <t(|uaria alseMtiight be ad 
mmisLered and ope rateel in the education center at least until such a time as 
their functions are superseded In multidimensional simulation. " . 

7. Crcati tin ktutb of Mnnd organization that the fnhm mandates. Most 
discussions and proposals with direct relevance- te> the structure and 
ad 1 f must rat ioie of eehicaiion have* .show 11 (e ln.irk.il >l> little hint: range* fe>re- 
siglit. Coiieeiitratitm on the prese. rrt is understandable .uul, nece'ssarv*?* At the 
same June, plaimnm for tlm operation of .schools likeK to be* needed in 1977 
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not to mention 1997 should not Ik* neglected. Public .schools and univer- 
sities' need to begin to project wax s to cultivate administrators adept in new 
vvavs of thinking and acting, since the voting men and women vvhonwill pro* 
vide our senior leadership for administration m 1997 arc just mm beginning to 
east a speculative eye on .prepanition for this vocation. 

Within t)\c next tew jtars we will need rapid I \ to develop the prototv pe 
for a combination scholar-scientist-senior administrator who is capable of 
orchestrating the activities of education centers serving clusters of people 
ranging from one million to 20 million or more in size and from 16 months to 
well over 100 years in age H Such proposals are bv no means science fiction. 
Indeed, major educational complexes ahead} operating foreshadow this. sort 
of emergent development. What we need is less haphazard drift and more 
deliberate planning of their design. t ^ - ? 

School organization likewise needs to develop a momentum that will 
carrx it .thend. For at least a cciiturx educators hax e tried to dex isc organi/a- 
tional plans and structures that would facilitate instruction and temper the 
problem of human differences.'* Most thinking that Jjas been done thus far 
Jias concentrated on changes vv ithin the framew ork of basicallv conventional 
schools. The next ex ohitionarv step in organizing schools to cope vv ith m- 
dividualitv xv ill not come in a conxentiofial form at all.- 0 Let us newt examine 
three ideas that should help us to counter future shock. Kach promises to he 
helpful in improving teaching methods and content. 

~S Phase in the ei bom mitt A cyborg unit is a cooperativ e com hi nation of 
machine and human controlled by the hitter/' The word is deriv ed bv com- 
bining CYBernctic and OKGaiiic. Functional!} speaking, a man with an 
artificial kidnev isaevborg Within the next 10} ears, as a result of meeting the 
future so cptickk . we are almost certain to develop cvborg teams, teachers 
whom educational media and teclmologv ha v e extended almost bevond our 
pfesent capacitv to imagine We w ill begin to show Mgns of recov ermg from 
future shock when conventional school organization and school plant have 
been replaced bv the S-H tvpe of education center mentioned above, es- 
sential!} one large teaching aid operated a/7// human t alms paramount and 
in which man. media, and machines serve man. 

Such a school would not be centered around media— the school plant 
itself uonld he media from which people of all ages and backgrounds would 
learn The designing of learning, the retrieval of information, the encourage- 
ment of self-direction, the extension of experience for persons of all ages at 
am time of the vear. and above all the consummate!} skillful low -pressure 
nurture and uuidance of human dev elopmcnt and questing would be the task - 
of the cv boru team teachers \n\ thing hut a machine himself, such a teacher 
presuinahlv vxjould have no more than three class-contact hours during a "3-M, 
dav" in a Inch man. media, and machine combined their input, guidance, and 
evaluative feedback to make learning meaningful for the mdiv idual learner m 
the quest for his personal goals. 

The gradual phase in of media and machines as hinted above is an excel- 
lent potential cure for future shock, best scoffers crv "science fiction." it is 
worth noting that'bv 1 967 planning of educational resources of the sort de- 
scribed alreadv had appeared in print for a proposed commumtv of ffXKOOO 
contemplated near Phoenix*. Ari'/niin.* 1 

9. Learn hou to amu x < anient fniin other fields. \\\ the 1930s it vv as al- 
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rcad> clear that part of educations future shock stemmed from 
developments in content fields that, as in the case of the "new math" or "new 
science," reflected the trend toward curriculum change guided from outside 
the teaching profession.-' Proper thcr.ip) to rehc\ e tins shock isself-ewdcuL 
Kducation needs to .seize the initialise .md de\elop the brainpower and the 
means fur methodically annexing thercletant content and tools or methods 
of promise created in related disciplines. 

In effect this is a proposal that education not onh plan to draw on mate- 
rials from other fields to. strengthen itself, hut also that education bring into its 
ranks man) more persons whose preparation combines educational autl 
academic backgrounds. 

10, Applif the "Culture-centric Curriculum Change" concept. Man\ ap- 
proaches has e been made to curriculum change so man) that the literature 
bristles with jargon and drips with slogans. None has pro\ed to be \ final 
diisw er. A promising and large!) untried approach that augurs w ell for easing 
our prog, ess into future changes is basing curriculum coordination and 
change on the anal) sis of culture as indirect!) proposed bs Tragerand Hall. 1 * 
Cultural anthropolog) holds much promise for helping educators to realize 
how the cultural backgrounds of mankind create major potential misunder- 
standing?.- 4f 

Humans are not turned into stereotspe,s bs gross ingjip under the influ- 
ence of .in alien • ultnre or under l".S. subcultural influences but neither is 
the superficial assumption that "all men are alike" an intellect ualls defensible 
one. hi a world rapidls becoming a crowded global spact ship as it spins into 
the future, w eaieed to base the curriculum on the results of stud) m depth of 
the human clientele of the school. 

The Far Side of the Great Watershed 

There Jiuse been only a few great watersheds in histor). Two of these 
mountainous di\istoiis separating an outmoded past from a suddenl) altered 
future were the dc\ clopinent of printing and the onset of the Industrial Res o- 
lution. Massanedia and cybernetics nude tlie mid -twentieth centur) a third 
great watershed. 

In the earl) ISOOs. m response to the shock effect <r>f the Industrial Hex olu- 
tion in Cfcafc Britain, a number of uneinplo} ed factor) workers went berserk. 
I'nder the exhorting of a slow w it ted Leicestershire mill w orker, Ned Lucid, 
these "Luddites" smashed the pow er-drisen looms that tlic\ felt had robbed 
them of their jobs. In education, as we mow oser to the far side of -our* 
twentieth-ccnturs w atershed, it is important that w c asoid similar panic pat- 
terns of behavior. 

Let us demonize neither change nor machinery Jet ilfrccogriize realit). 
We cannot change the history of education's collision w ith the future, but w e 
can conceptualize and build better programs of instruction as we digest the 
meaning of new opportunities and responsibilities. 

In the process, let us make a more determined effort to communicate 
clcarh. This includes acknowledging that labeling or defining problems is 
not sob ing them, and that w ords are no substitute for action. And let us keep 
and increase our t onfideuce in the cogniti\ e pow era of oursels es and others. 
This involves recognizing that the virtually untapped* power of the human 
mind set free dwarfs the power of any machine —and that machines were 
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created by men to ser\e men. hot for men to ser\t\ but for men to use in 
freeing that power of the mind. 



! Cross-cultural misunderstaiidnms, confusion, and shock" arc simph and 'clear I \ 
, discussed b> tlie .mthrupiilopcal hnmust. iuhvard I Mall. CI Ins hooks. The Silent 
hmnmnic (Doubledax 1950) and Tin UuUUn Dimension tboiili!cil.i\ . IJK>6>. 

2 Kdward T Hall. The lliddtn Dimension. New Wk Doiib|cda>. I9ffli. p. 2, 

3 Insofar as* I can determine, tin term fntun shoik wascomrd l>v \l\ in I offler. bee 
his 'The Knhire as a Way of Life." Horizons. .Summer. 1965 

•I. IbiiL p. 101). • I ' 1 

5 The speed and scope of c hanue arc so ureaLas to blur \ ision and mciiiorx . A good 
% review and reminder of w h.it happc ned in die 2T> vears between 193!) and ISHM can be 

found in John Brook's readable sot lal lustor\ , Thv t.n at Lean. \e\\ } ork I lamer and 
Row, 1966^382 pp« ' ' * * 1 

6 Years auo. on the basis of ., stud> of trends. Mori and (;omeII com hided that it re- 
quired from 75 to i -100 \ oars for an educational idea or thcor\ to be translated into 
common practice Cf Paul Mori and I'ranus Conn II. Aiiu ru aii Si Itools m Transition. 
\Vw York Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoHcge r Gohiinbia limcrsitv. I5MI p. 

7 Ftholo&tj* a relati\el> iu \\ science, is not alua\s listed m the dictionars /It is con- 
cerned willi the precise iiictliodn.il stud\ of innate, orijnhenlcd. animal behavior, 
S Cf Peter Sclirag, "Voices in the Classroom. Is There a \c\\ Kstahlisluiicnt?" 
Saturday Review* Oct. 15. 1966, p. 87 

9 Cf Henry Bern. "W.uited Kduc a t ion Kngmeers.' 9 Phi Delta K«p/>mi, Jamiarx 1967. 

pp. sum. J 

10 Probabh the best dmest of Mc l.uluiiism ami the "media impact" was written I>\ 

, inuMjfhiscnllcauucsat ronlhaniL ni\ersit\ Cf.JohnM Culkm.S J . "A Schoolman's 
Guide to Marshall Melaihan." Saturday Review. March 18. 1967, 

11 Cf JohnC Fluui^m.'TunctionalfrhicatioiiforthcSeN^^^^ 
September. 1907, pp, 27-31 

12 For a reeentb published renew and appraisal of developments, cf. Harold G. 
Shane. Unuuistivs and tin flassnnnn Teui hi r \\ ashmgton. D.C. The Association For 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. NKA, 1967. 120 pp. 

13. Also cf, G..B. Leonard, " V Hopeful book at Kducatioh m 2000 a.iC Educational 
Services- Bulletin So 2/. Arizona State Uiii vers it \ . pp. 0-23. 

II Bioluitfcal research of a u ide ranging nature is confirming the importance of 
security, stimulation, and identih Cf tlufsoc iet\ of inw ard antagonism (or hoj/mm) 
concept in J J Petter,"l/Kco!ogieet l.'Ktholopcdcs Lemuriens M algae he." Af< 'i not rex 
du Museum National dllhtoiie Xatnrellc. Pome XXVI], Fascicule I. Pans, 1962. 

15 Ottino Caraeuolo di Kormo "Some Hcfleclions for 1986." Business Horizons. 
-Spring. 1967, pp. 31-38. 

16 Ibid . p 35 S'iimor di Forino antic ipates that, once automated equipment (sa\. m 
Africa) is installed, we will not need to send technicians to operate it. \\ e willsmiph 
send programmed tapes which rtnluati their skills m operating the machines. 

17 \s one harassed administrator put it. "I don't t elebrate arriuil of the new \ear. I 
celebrate survival of the last year." 

18 Life spans of 200 >e.i»«. or more are foreea.st.for 2100 a .1)., with the "human" body 
quite possibly in its later \ears or due to injuries -composed of its present organic 
equipment plus-, sa> , a mechanical heart, leg, liver, or lung. More and more w e w ill fmd 
old age treated. like a disease rather than as an inevitable fate. 

\% \ vintage article b> llenrv J Otto relates ui interesting retrospect theefforts made 
to organize schools to cope with individual differences between I860 and |930.»Cf. 
references cited. 
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20. Two current research report s /elated to grouping, hroadl> conteii ed, anticipate 
the future. Cf. Miriam Goldberg. IIarr\ Passow . ami Joseph Justinan. Tin Effects of 
AhthUj Grouping. New York. Teachers College Press. Columbia Tmversit) , 1966. 254 
pp. Also cf. 1 L A. Thelen, Classroom Grouping for Teachability. New York. John 
Wiley A Sons. Inc.. 1967. 274 pp. 

21. Cf. B, R, Joyce, The Teacher and His Staff. Man Madia and Machines. 
Washington. D A, Center for the Study of instruction. NKA. 1967 

22. It was Marshall Mc Lillian who said that all media work us over completely be- 
cause the) function as ps\ chic or ph\ Meal extensions of some human faculty E.g., the 
wheel, is an extension of our feet* 

23* The learning center, one of eomprehensne dimensions, proposed b\ C. B. 
■ Leona rcl ; ibid. . p. 1 0 f f , r 

24, Cf. John Goodlad, Thv. Chanumu School Gnrnc*d"m. New Wk Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 1966. 122 pp. 

25. Cf. Edward"!'. Hall. ihltL* cl passim. 
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Tricentennial Speech, 2076: 
Two Versions 

by William Van Til 
* Alternative Scenario One 

Fellow citizens, how can w e best sum up developments in education during 
the three centuries since 1776^ In the first century we established the 
American democratic principle of universal free public education. In the 
second century we sought equal educational opportunity for all, and we 
began to adapt our schools to meet human needs, illuminate social realities, 
and clarify values in a pluralistic society In the third century, 1976-2076. 
education came of age in the United States as we learned to educate all the 
people through life experiences. 

Our predecessors \vh6 summoned the Peoples Congresses initiated in 
2000 were scoffed at as Utopians because of their ideas and beliefs, even as 
were the men who wrot^trfe Declaration of Independence. Biit the proposals 
of the assemblages of thinkers in the Twenty-One Fields and the follow-up 
discussions by the world's people in the mam meetings we call the Consider- 
atipns may well have save mankind. Particular!) crucial were the proposals of 
three People's Congresses, those on Environment, Energy, and Population, 
and the subsequent Considerations. Yes, the ratification of the work of the 
People's Congresses and Considerations proceeded slow ly: The first ratifica- 
tion by a sovereign government was by New Zealand in 2038. and the final 
ratification by all nations of the world came in 2069. Yes, the recommenda- 
tions of the People's Congresses had to be continually updated. But the fun- 
damental principles established in the earl\ twenty-first-centur> People's 
Congresses and modified in the Considerations have endured, 'even as have 
the principles of our U,S. Constitution established at the beginning of the na- 
tion. The die was cast for the Planet Earth, our new world state. - 

Before the year 2000. American education was divided on mam issues. 
The Peoples Congress on Education in the first clecade of the twenty-first 
century was one of the most quarrelsome and even rancorous of the Con- 
gresses in the^Twenty-One Fields. 

What turned~the -tide in. education? Not the earl y^ agreements in the 
People's, Congress on Education, those agreements were highly general and. 
indeed, c^nite tentati\ e. What accounts for our achievement of lifelong con- 
tinuous education through life itself is the experience people had in the 
subsequent Considerations. For the first time in history, the people had the 
opportunit) to stud) , discuss, and act on problems vital to their li\ es. Leader- 
ship was expert and humane. e\er\ medium of communication w as utilized, 
ever) social' institution* was emplo\ed in the extensive Considerations. 

Children and youth in elementarv and secondary schools were also 
deeply engaged in the Considerations of the Tw ent) -One Fields. During the 
decades of the Considerations, teachers learned that the skills needed for 
modern life could best be taught through stud) and action on life's problems, 
jhat academic disciplines could be draw n on in stud) of the interdisciplinar> 
Twent) One Fields, that both the school and the communit) must educate. 
BasiealK it was the experience of the Considerations that reformed the 
schools. 
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The Tricentcmrial challenge before us as educators of the Planet Farth in 
2()76 is to achie\e equal educational importunity for all infants, children, 
youth, and adults throughout the world, even as we achieved equal educa- 
tional 'opportunity in the l\S.A. during, the past century. 

Alternative Scenario Two 

Fellow citizens, how can We best sum up developments in education 
.during the three centuries since 1776? Beguiled by the Jeff ersoman ideal, vv e 
attempted at first to institute universal free public education We ignored 
Hainilton'.s wisdom. "The people are turbulent and changing, they seldom 
judge or determine right." During the second century we managed to 
maintain a program of academic education despite progressive education 
proposals. In the last century, 1976-2076, we recognized that education 
.should be a privilege of the meritocrat) alone, for the masses re(|uire only 
training. The mov cmcntavvay from thescntimcntahsmof democratic educa- 
tion dates from 198*1, w hen we made education after the age of 12 voluntary . 
The culmination came in 2067 v\ hen the social class structure was replaced b> 
our present hereditary caste system. 

Confronted b> vv orldwide population expansion, the clvv nulling of world 
energy supplies, the threats of the Communists, and the demands of the Third 
World, our leaders established Fort America, Through our technological in- 
genuity and our military industrial complex, vv e became independent of the 
rest or the world before the mid-twenty -first centurv. Education made a 
valiant contribution to Fort America. W e trained the masses to carry out their 
simple tasks, closely defined through oui behavioral objectives and accom- 
panied h) strict accountability . W e educated the meritorious and scheduled 
them for the tasks demanded by national needs. 
4 I Without our highly specialized education, vv e vv ould nev er hav e m\ ented 
the perfect nuclear bomb, which effectively destroy ed The Enemy without 
fallout within the continental United States. Our snrpise attack on The 
Knemy resulted in the destruction of all industrialized areas in Europe, South 
America, Asia, and Africa. Years of secret planning preceded that historic 
Fourth of July weekend in 2055 when we totally destroyed The Enemy. 

Since the successful W ar Against Mankind, we have made strides in our 
educational sorting and categorization. A century ago our sorting instru- 
ments, such as intelligence tests, were pitifully crude/But by strengthening 
and tightening social class categories, we hav einadeour sorting system more 
effectiv e. Then our value-free researchers and scientists developed genetic 
breeding processes and subservience drugs. Our magnificent caste system 
was achieved. \ 

Now that- we are importing slaves from the rural areas of the world in 
vv Inch the survivors among The Knemy liv e, we face a new challenge to our 
edaeational ingenuity Can we institute programs which will train them to 
labor in the building of monuments to the mcmon of our leaders? Can we 
maKe sure that no subversive thoughts of revolution or democracy ever enter 
their dim minds? This is the great challenge to American education in this 
Tricentennial Yean 

/ 
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The Science Curriculum: 
Unfinished Business for an 
Unfinished Country 

by R. Thomas' Tanner , 

A/r. Tanner wants to build on /km/- developments in the science 
disciplines through the inclusion of socially relevant themes. A 
socially concerned science educator himself, he describes some 
urgently needed themes related to the quality of our dcteriorah 
ihfl environment, These, he argues, are the unfinished business 
of science education. 

Tanner believes a multidisciplinary team approach involving 
social studies teachers and other educators is essential; we 
c0*tot depend upon science teachers alone. 

Although the science curriculum has undergone a major overhaul in the past 
13 years, portents of new and needed changes are already blowing in the 
wind In this article, I shall 1) siiininarizethedeyelppjnen^ past, 
2) suggest some work still left undone, and 3) propose ways in which educa- 
tors from other curriculum areas ina> participate in effecting these changes. 

In science education, a reform movement'of considerable dimensions 
began in the miu>]950.s and has achieved fruition in the form of the' alphabet 
soup" high school courses no\\ familiar to most of us (bv name at least): BSCS 
biology, PSSC physics, CHUMS and CBA chemistry! ESCP earth science, 
• - plus a host of elemental school projects. Whereas previous texts were 
written by individual science educators, the new auricular packages were 
developed by writing teams in which practicing .scientists played a dominant 
; role. The content was not just updated, more important, the curricula were 

organized arour-. 1 the basic concepts of inquin and .structure. 

[Inquiry is epistemologicai. Students were to engage in laboratory work 
f that was genuinely investigative rather than verification^. They were to infer 

from their own data rather than memorize a rhetoriq of conclusions. They 
* were to study the reasoning of scientists in the evolution of scientific concepts 

rather than commit to memory the associated names and dates. The 
4' processes and not just the products of science were emphasized.^' 

1 Structure is oncological First, the science course was to repiesent genuine 

science and was not to be a catch-all for units in alcohol, smoking, narcotics, 
R and the like. Second, and m ore f u nd am en tal, the science course was not to be 

a hodgepodge of discrete facts or a series of minicourses in physiology, 
anatomy; genetics, light, or mechanics, rather, it was to be given unity by a 
few overarching themes. For instance, the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study claimed jjine themes as having guided its work throughout the writing 
of several texts and supporting materials. These themes include evolution, 
genetic continuity, and complementary of structure and function, among - 
others. The UarthScienceCnrricuhun Project chose 10 themes, including uni- 
-venality of change r conser\ ation of mass and energy in the universe, and uni* 
fonnity of process as the ke\ to understanding the past. The National Science 
Teachers Association prepared acumen-debated list of seven "conceptual 
schemes" meant to guide future curricular efforts. The schemes are ex- 
tremely broad generalizations regarding matter and energy; an example is, 
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"All matter is composed of tiinCs called fundamental particles, under certain 
conditions these particles can be transformed into energv and vice versa." 
« , This article is not concerned with int;uirv. nor does it question the 
* > \ v .structures (the themes that have been developed in the several courses. 
Katlicr. ! wish to surest some additional themes. The subject matter 
developed during tin past 13 vears mav verv well constitute a umch- 
uuproved curriculum in science per m\ but it dues not go verv far hevoud 
science 1 concepts in exploring the societal implications of the scientific enter 
prise, the interactions oi science with societv. culture, and human values. 
Scientists .tnd science educators are'beginnmg to express grav ( concern o\ er 
tins defu-iencv in the new status quo of science education. 1 ? ^ I I.Ainu long 
l)een in complete concurrence with this view . I would like to describe three 
new themes, w Inch are intended inamh tobesiiggestiv eand catalvtic. I hope 
that a cross-disciplinarv conference of scholars and educators mav arrive at a 
more profound list in the near future. 

TIicm tliree themes all deal direct l\ with technologv and thus indirect!) 
with basic sciences upon vv hn li technologv is founded. (Science is the 
ongoing pursuit of basic principles of nature, technologv is the concurrent ap- 
phcatton of these principles in dev eloping nevv products and techniques. I he 
lav man olten uses the term sen in ( w hen in fact he is referring to technologv ,) 
The themes; 

Technology and Mankind: 
A Master-Servant Relationship? 

Shall tlic technological revolution be directed bv man for the greatest 
common good, or shall it sweep us all along toward an unplanned and un- 
thinkable brav e new worlds W ill man utilize technological possibilities "just 
because thev are there." or vv ill he vv eigh their assets against thesocioeuhural 
apheav al thev instigate , J Shall technology be used to aid in uplifting the minds 
of men. or shall mindless men be used to consume the surplus products of 
tethhologv ? These are the kinds of pressing questions our students should ex- 
plore. 

-The c I lis in betw een Snow "s tw o cultures vv idens. our folkways, laws, in- 
stitutioiis. and traditional modes of thought fall further behind our tech- 
nological advances and their use bv indnstrv. social discontinuities 
proliferate 1 . Automation threatens cmplovahilit), self respect, and pride of 
craftsmanship, while organized labor can respond with little more than 
feather-bedding and hereditarv pnv ilege of union membership. Computers 
serv e the interests of giant corporations vv hile plaguing the individual vv ith in- 
correct invoices, errorful records, and unrespoiisiveness to protest. The in- 
stitutionalized uses of technologv have created it populace with wealth, 
niobilitv „ and free tunc, but the people areas >et uneducated for use of these 
benefits, Spaceships and peasants co-exist paradoxical!) w ithin a single na- 
tion. Medical technologv controls death, but laws still do not control birth. 
The weapons of complete and instant ewtuietion are stockpiled as if thev were 
only spe:irs\_rifles\ or cannon. 

It vv ould appear that if ev er vv e uccd a Utopia, vv e need it now . To this end; 
it ^somewhat encouraging to note the birth of fntnristics. the stud v of the fu- 
ture. The Commission on the Year 2000, the World Future Societv. and 
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similar organisations are beginning to chart desirable aiul feasible futures, as 
answers to the darker dystopias of Orwell and Huxley. Despite the .skepti- 
cism traditionally accorded Utopian thinkers, we must surely place increas- 
ing but humanitarian control over the future, if w care to be assured of having 
one. To continue. the practice of brinkmanship in these times is to invite 
either;* bang or a whimper. 

Tomorrow's Technology and Today's License 

A common excuse for the exercise of greed, irresponsibility and short- 
sightedness is that tomorrow s technology can clean up the resultant mess. 
Once it was easy to turn our backs on the fallacy and go West; lea\ ing the 
scarred land behind, but now the frontier is gone (although the process is 
being repeated in "developing" nations). Nevertheless* we continue to act a| 
if the frontier were still there. Business equates growth with progress, and the 

1 depletion of natural resources is euphemistical!) referred to as development 

of natural resources. Population growth causes or intensifies many dilemmas 
of the day pollution in all its insidious forms, depletion of natural resources, 
famine; loss of identity and individual freedom; degradation of the environ^ 
ment, extinction of species\ and even war and racism. 

% Yet technology is optimistically applied to these problems w hile popula- 
tion growth and economic irresponsibility are accepted or e\en lauded. 
Smog devices, desalination plants, floating cities, and high-yield food pro- 
duction methods lull the public into a blind faith in technology . but these are 
only temporary, stop-gap measures— the> are Band-aids applied to a cancer. 
Similarly, there is a tendency to ascribe to the process of research pow ers far 
beyond its capacities. For instance, alarm at the impending extinction of the 
great whales is assuaged by the assurance that research is being applied to the 
problem, when it should be obvious that no amount of research u ill save any - 

^ thing in the absence of strictly enforced international whaling laws. 

Implicit in all this is a charge for the educator. A society that has replaced 
an unquestioning faith in Cod with a mndsightcd faith in science and tech- 
nology has not madea\er\ significant intellectual ad\aiR-e. ()\ erfaith, should 
be accorded .!.v same derision as overkill. 1 

Man in Nature, Man over Nature 

American man has traditionally considered nature to be opposed to his 
progress, and he has endeavored to conquer the natural world and its law>. 
This attitude, which we have inherited, has deep roots. From Europe's late 
Renaissance and Age of Reason. Western man brought to these shores the 
concept of progress through empiricism, in contrast with a former slavish ac- 
ceptance of the fates I le said. "Cm! helps those w ho help themselv cs." Here 
he found a wilderness that reinforced the attitude by yielding, albeit stub- 
bornly, to his axe. rifle, and plow At about the time that the frontier was (lis- 
appearing, along with its opportunities for the common man, social 
Darwinism became the rationalization for industrial barons w bo eonduetcu .t 
highly successful struggle for existence" against nature and against their 
fellow man. In this century , unionism has spread the wealth to many , and so 
the many have been cajoled into accepting the industrial reflation's con- 
tinued battle against the natural w orl(L Sow, the technological re\ olutiou is 
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|SUCceedhig the iiulitstri.il resolution, it has aire ad> contributed t«* men asuig 
jthe wealth a hundredfold and decreasing human physical effort In a similar 
(Order of magnitude. 

This entire* period, from ICiiliuliteiiment to te< liiiolouical revolution, lias 
.been marked bv a new faitli in mjcuu as tlx means ofcomprelieiulmu.mil 
f thus* controlling the environment. . *** 

Kquilihriiim theories mi cli as rYstiiigcrscogiutiv c.dtssou.iuccgi\< cduca 



^ tors a reasonable- explanation of attitudes through this historical profession. 
I The frontiersman wrested his homestead from a resisting wilderness, the 

^ cafHain of industry fought "fang and claw" to the top, and this century's 
laborers endured w ars and depression to claim their share of the bounty . As 
Kevstingcr might note, tlie> all placed high \alue on the fruit.* of their labors 
because of the effort expended and hardships suffered to obtain those fruits. 

j Thus the concept of a strode w ith nature w as easily rationalized by all B\ 
the same* token, today s restless \ou1h *as cpitouu/.ed by 77i< Cnnluati > w ho 
question the \aliie of great material w ealth may be doing so, in part, simply 
because the\ theiusi b esilid not ha\e to strive for its acquisition. One of our 
jobs asjeducatorv is to.l)riuu tliem to question-not just tin lose of material- 
wealth but also the danueroiis concomitant concept of man over nature. 

What are the character and the danger of this attitude? Its character isinV 
\ioiis when man boasts of 'conquering disease" (but conquers not his pro 
creative urge), when his uiuieral resources arc "ingeniously wrested from a 
reluctant earth/' when he poses proudly vv ttli boot ami rifle butt planted atop 
the carcass of a '\sa\age killer" tunresponshe to the plight of the "killer V 
dvv nulling numbers and insensitive to the ironic self condemnation of tlicex 
prcssioii). The attitude is sired by cgotcutruin amlspaw ned of ignorance. Its 
danger has already been alluded to under Theme II. above* in brief, an in- 
finitely expanding population can seek infinite material wealth for only a 
finite period of tune, since it eMsts m a closed system, a pjai.et vv ith finite re- 
sources of .space and material. Mother Karth is where it is (what's left of It). 
Those who assume that some day we vv ill find our iron on Jupiter, our water 
on Mars., or our tranquillity in a distant solar system may be asking their 
posterity to pay the piper an impossible fee. lake it or not. weare/ii nature 
and it would behoove us to act tliaFway, we can never be over nature. We 
must understand, even more profoundly than did Baton, that "nature is onlv 
to he commanded by obeying her." If we insist upon making a fight of it. we 
..instjtixpeet to lose. 

A Proposal 

As bleak a picture as these themes present, they should not be interpreted 
as despairing, rather, they represent that enlightened brand of pessimism that 
anticipates the worst and plans against it, knowing that the onlv surprises 
available to the optimist are unpleasant ones, happy surprises being the ex- 
clusive delight of tin positiv e pessimist. Furthermore, there is some assurance 
to he gained When one notes the responsiveness of politicians to the growing 
grassroots sent uncut fortoi>scr\ ation issues, and the vv ulespread dismay ov er 
the papal position on birth control. Finally . the themes set forth here certainly 
do not constitute the full range of societal understandings, that citizens might 
appropriately possess, they are only some of the possible candidates for 
inclusion in the curriculum. 
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The science teacher is unlikely to possess .ill of the competencies neces- 
sar\ to deal adequately with these themes or with others dealing with flu* 
interplay of science, technology, and mankind. Furthermore, he may rccfitirr 
the moral .support of others fit his- school .is he deals w ith possibly controx er- 
sial issues This suggests- a unified high school course w ith.t inultidisciphiMrx 
team approach Uuicl that is^why this article K being directed to educators 
other than those in ^science). 

Kxainplcs of some possible units and iiiatcnals are in orclcg&iiistory and 
science teachers* could examine the audacious new xxay in w Inch man began 
to view lik world during the late Renaissance and the Age of llcasnii.aiid the 
contributions of C?opernicus. Galileo, and Ijacon to the crossing of the Great 
Divide The history teacher might deal w ith rex olntious. the degrcc'to w Inch 
they are directed' l)> men or, couxcrseh. sweep men along m their course. 
SVciociilturnl rexohitions such Us the pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and 
technological could be compared and contrasted with political rexohitions. 
The science and social science teacher could contribute to discussion of the 
technological resolution .m(i|gs societal concomitants. Teachers of .social 
science, history am! perhaps gcographx could dcx elop the x arious concepts 
of man s place in nature held by us and by other peoples, including some of 
the Indian tribes that preceded us as the human stew ardsof the continent's re- 
source's M\a initiation of current legislation and government pohcie.s would 
constitute no small part of the cuiricuhum Political cartoons, such as the 
conscrxation gibes of Dinu Darling aud it, Cobb, would constitute an inter- 
estinu source of material and a lixelx x chicle for discussion. 

The English teacher could guide the .study of contemporary Utopian and 
dystopian noxcls such as Lord of tin ITnw, Walden Tit o. l : uhrenhviMol t or 
:\nthcm. as well as brief consideration of earlier Utopias such as those of 
Bacon or More. The Imixcrsitx of Southern California film 77/.V 1138. bx 
George Luens\ provides a kind of cinematic little Brave Svu World in the 
iight-shoxx, Mclaihaiiish. cinema uritv form that .seems to eoiiimunicate to 
many of today's vomig people (Incidentally, it was obxiouslx no series of 
random exents that saw the.se bleak societies conceived of in a century of 
science rather than in a prexious era.) Fletc her Kncbcl's Mispciiseful noxel. 
Vanished illustrates the social concern of the scientific community today. 
Species threatened bx theadxancc of inanarecoiiMderedtoiicluiigK m Hods* 
xvorth's* hist of the Curlews and profoundly in Gary \s The Knots of 1 1 eaten, 
The poetry of Jeffcrs and the philosophy of de ChardniMiguc.st themsclxes. 
a i norm a plethora of possibilities*. Kxen.soiue of the day \ popular .songs are 
appropriate. 

The construction officii a new .curriculum might best be accomplished 
bx the team xvriting approach used in creating the new .science courses. Sub* 
ject matter scholars, professional educators. psy chologi.sts, .school admin* 
istrators. and classroom teachers u ould meet together to identify thestudents 
they arcMryi>Utoreaih.tostatccf)iiccptuaItheuiesamlMibsuin<Mlob|ecti\es. 
to determine practicable schedules of teacher load and course organization, 
to effect prc-aml inserxice teacher training, ami to direct the preparation of 
xvhatexer materials arc deemed appropriate - texts, films, exams, etc. The 
plan not only requires the tw o cultures tosit at table together, hut to be joined 
there by new comers ffom the space, oceanography enxironmental. infor- 
mation systems, and futuristic sciences. 
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Cotitemporarv educators h.i,vc often tended to embrace means th.it were 
Cither devoid of ends, or connected b\ ilhyzic toonlv the fn/./.iest of ends. The 
writ iug axoxip would bt charged with keeping .sight of ends, both immediate 
and long-range, Some nninedi.it e goals must he the preparation of a 
.curriculum that is resistant to degeneration into dogma, and th.it will not 
«jn«ckl\ he made obsolete h> the verv rapidttv of change with w Inch it w ill he 
concerned. Cuiisuler*:t ion of the former goal will necc.ssanlv include scni- 
tmv of .student e\ahiatioii, since objective testing fordiscreteand trivial facts 
is tcuipimgl) easv and therefore has alvvav s been high h contributor) to the 
degeneration process. 

A long-range goal is suggested bv Max Kerner man essav written a few 
vear.v ago, Youth need be instilled w ithan el.*n»a "feeling of commitment and 
of brim: on fire, a sense of mission ... of our count rv still l)eing unfinished, a 
.sense of the authentic revolutionary tradition which is in our history"' The 
vouthful unrest that hassuhscquehth become so evident. sureK constitutes, in 
part at least, an expression of or search for elan. Asa neeessarv direction for 
the release of its energies. I submit for consideration the following national 
purpose. Attienca should take the lead in establishing and maiutaminti 
uiricd environment that offers maximum freedom of c/ioict to mankind and 
to its individual members, eierijuhere and m perpetuity. This goal has been 
discussed elsewhere, along with its implications for our current concepts of 
eeonomie growth and progress.* 

This goal should be made explicit for the students in this curriculum, it 
should he capable of stiiiiuLting and directing their elan for .some time to 
come: \Ve are still very far from its achievement. 
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sity. 1965 (mimeographed j. 

2. Kred Vv, Fox. "Force* Influencing Kdm at ion. Present and Future .'\n Oawd JMhitts 
(ech) Denatvs for Progress ut Science Education, Austin. Science* Education Center, 
I diversity of Texas. 

3 Paul Del (art Hurd. "The Scientific Enterprise and the Kdiicatod Citi/en. An Un- 
finished Task/' Paper presented at the meeting of the Kansas Citv. Missoun, Science 
Teachers. ^November 17. 1967, 

I. A documented enumenition of twr \ ast ecological problems is not w itlmi the scope 
of this article These ha\e been detailed at length in the popular press and in technical 
journals. The reader is referred to such periodicals as Bioscience. Natural r History, 
Audubon, and The Lit inn Wilderness, and to the Conservation Yearbooks of the 
Department of the Interior, Stewart I'dall's The Quiet Crisis (New York; IIolt % 
Ittnehart and Winston. 1967*) and Paul Khrhch's The Population Bomb (New York. 
Bullantme. I96S) are also recommended. 

"h sMax Lerner. "Humanist Coals." in Pa ill K. 1 1 anna (ed.). Education. An ln\trument of 
National Goals. New York. MeCraw-Hill. 1962. pp. 105. 116. 
6. h\ 'Hiomas Tanner. "Freedom and a Varied Environment." The Science Teacher, 
April. 1969, pp. 32-3-1. 
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Education for Survival 

by William H.,Boyer . * 

Fear of the future increasingl) .corrodes, modern life, tf^are Thinning to 
sense the ways in which we ha\e become locked into old institutional habits 
and their supporting my thologies, permitting technology and organizational 
m technique to become the central determiners of social changk. The tail 
usual!) wags the dog, and we do what is technological!) possible, whether on 
not it -is humanl) desirable. Established systems become self-perpetuating 
and create their own goals, Refining their own meaning of reality and 
progress. People are finally beginning to ask whether change is synonymous 
with progress, or whether some change is destructive and e\en suicidal. 
Through our lack of.qualjj^tn e standards w e ha\ e often accepted all change 
as sy non\ moils w ith soml^tfogress- the more the better. The gross national 
product is still the .primary official indicator of national achievement. It , 
lumps together the total dollar units of cigarette commercials and cancer 
therapy, automobile sales and mortuary fees, napalm and sulfa drugs. 

The arrogant use of modern pow er has implications that are not only 
political and economic but ecological as well.: Particularly in the \\ est, where 
the Judeo-Ghristian traditions ha\e flourished, inan has encouraged himself* 
to belie\ e that he is abo\e nature and that he can dictate to nature without 
showing respect for it. This arrogance is producing a dangerous ecological 
crisis to which the United States is the foremost contributor. The early j-ape 
and exploitation of seeming!) boundless land and natural beaut) still con- 
tinues. Hie ugly consequences become more and more apparent. The beaut) 
of irreplaceable giant redwood trees is increasingly denied to all future gen- 
erations, as corporation profits and the chain saw continue to triumph o\er 
.natures ancient monuments, l-akes, streams, underground water, and e\en 
the oceans «ire headed rapidly tow ard pollution le\ els so high that they w ill be 
irreversi! Ie. In some areas of the United States, the air has become so pol- 
luted that it kills increasingly larger numbers of people as well as forests and 
\ egetation. hit reading!) , the birds that we donVsee because of the smog are 
not there anyway , for our insecticides often hit wide of their mark. "Overkill** 
has become the symbol of our age. 

Technology itself is not inherently e\ il, but w hen it develops w ithout cor- 
responding political, economic, and educational advances, a society 
becomes glutted with physical change unguided by integrated social 
planning. A society w ithout control o\ er change is a society with its future out 
of control. We are now "at the dawn of a growing awareness that we must 
choose our destiny The race is now on betw een catastrophe and more funda- 
mental planning than we have ever engaged in. ** 

Modern institutions, sustained h) an immense amount iff knowledge, 
paradoxically also -require an abundance of ignorance to perpetuate them. 
Ignorance is the cement that continues to stabilize most contemporary institu- 
tions. Blindness to the ways in w hich old habits support intolerable levels of 
population, pollution, social inequality, and international violence is a pre- 
requisite to the continuation of the. world as it is. 

Schools, also paradoxically, are usually one of the instruments for the 
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perpetuation of ignorance Thisisuilnctcd pninariK h\ isolating knowledge 
within separate compartments and b\,Tocusing on knowledge which is the 
& ^ least relet ant. therefore meeting the traditional rc«|tnrc nients of transmitting 
knowledge without disturbing the existing order This is neither an inten- 
tional nor a stated goal of most schools, \t:t. In isolating students from the 
major problems of the w odd, the results are usual!) no less effect i\ e than if the 
Uo^s were intended Schools are nsnalh so intertw med w ith the larger cuj- 
'* lure (educators often proclaim that enculturation is their main ohjectnej that . 
the\ often fail to seethe dangers. e\ en the .suicidal consequences, of adjusting 
students to obsolete aspects* of the culture. 

Schools that fail to dc\clop_ I lie capacitt of students to participate mtel- 
ligehtly in the control uf their socict) not oiil\ emasculate them hut alienate 
them from the dominant culture. Furthermore » this apiProaJi guarantees that 
social decision making is kept w here it is in the handset a few w ho use such 
power to preser\e the personal ad\antages eiijojed onl\ b\ the decision- 
making elite. Tin's process, which in the past has produced social injustice. 
/% mm has hroughtos to the point w here life tm this plajict cannot long eon tunic 
m without a new relationship of both man to man and man to nature .Therefore, 
• t * students ay* engaged in a new quest for rrlwniicc. 



A Definition of ' Relevance 

Therearea\ariet\ of current uses of the word "rcIc\aiice."so I would like 
to suggest how relexance might he defined. This will lead to a proposal for 
.plaiuiing-a relevant t.iturt through education. Then I will focus particular!) 
*oii planning (or Mimv.d and suggest how all this applies to social .studies. 

I will define an education as hcinu rele\aut when it has a utal connection 
* to human life either, to tin conditions' that<sustam life or *u the conditions 
Jhat gnc "life meaning An education that contributes to the know ledge of 
health, food production, nutrition, population control, and war pretention is 
the kind of education that can help sustain lif«\ Kducatmu that pro\ides 
know ledge of aesthetic , social, and religions quality is the kind that helps gu e 
meaning to life. 

9 

Relevance Through Planning 

An education that is relevant must connect know ledge and social change 
so that the student becomes a causal agent in historical change. Such educa- 
tion should help him participati in the development of the future b\ direct- 
um him inttrthe inauistrcam of liuiu.m t \ents, b\ gning bun experience in 
m making efft;cth c social decisions, and In ilhiuhnatiug tin alternate ea.hoices 
. and their consequences. '\'Ju student should be taught to join others in co- 
operative! v plan niim the future. , 

TJhc essential data m all planning m\ oh es information about the direction 
of trends that permits likef>. forecasts of the future. This retpiiresiiiforuiatioii 
about present conditions, historical data to plot the rate and direction of 
l hange. and projee lions based on lot attug present trends .it some point in the 
distant future Short term prediction is mort reliable than long term predic- 
tion, and unexpected eventsuia> alter e\en short term predictions. •Hie pur- 
pose of planning is to miuiiui/e accideiit.il change and lo iua\mu/,e inten- 
tional change. The uioti\ e for the entire enterprise is based on the unw ifljng- 
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ness to continue vvfiat Alicjiacl Harrington has called our Accidental Ceuturv. 
a ceuturv that lias been based on a faith in histurv and the marketplace and the 
belief tliat when vou uet into trouble >ou will mevitahlv tome out smelling 
like roses. 

Planning can dm ur (hrouuh an elitist topdow it s> stem, or it tan be based 
on bottom up parti* ipation, the relative emphasis bem^ reflective of an .into- 
eratic or deinotratk Mnial philosphv. Specialists are needed in eitliersvstem 
to provide accurate information about the consequences of alternative plans, 
hut vajue judgments are necessarv to define the kind of future to )w planned. 
This role eaimot be performed In a spa ialist. The failure of schools to help 
students become f>artitipants in plamunu processes virtuallv predetermines 
that social planning will be elitist, representing the values of those who have 
the power to affect social /policy. 

Some typo of planning are alreadv well developed, particular!} in large 
industries. This t\ pe is well described m John Call) raithV book. The Sen In- 
dustrial State But such plaiminu is aimed either at anticipating trends and 
then* adapting to them or else at mauipulatiiiu the larger public into the ac- 
ceptanceof a goal that mav serve the corporation at the expense of thclarger 
public. 

Government plaiminu is similar, usuallv with even less anticipation of 
trends* and more reliance on ad hoc trisis treatment. The manipulation of 
public consent is also well established, but government even includes a sclf- 
predatorv addition where branches of government withhold niformatioii 
from other- branches, each in an attempt to achieve its ow u .special interest. 
Virtually all current social planning is expansile planning, based on the 

, anticipation of trends W e are told that certain kinds of jobs will be iiitreav 
inulv available in tin ne\t decade with the assumption that the enterprising 
citi/en will prepare himself to become more marketable, but another kind of 
plaiminu. vv Inch iniulit be called rt t otistrm Iim planning, assumes that vv hat 
is needed is not maiiilv planning the future, but plaimiimo/ the future. The 
reconstructiv e planner does not assume that people need uecessarilv adjust to 
trends hut rather that trends should be adjusted to people. Reconstructive 
nlaiminu requires integrative social plaiminu with the larger social unit 

r 1>chm given prioritv If it is a question of vv hat is good for General Motors or 
what is good for the \mericaii people, the latter shook) have the overriding 
elaiiJPaT it is a in itter of vv hat is good fofthe United States or what is good for 
the human race, the human race should be given prioritv. 

Tin difference between expansive national defense planning and recon- 
structive defense plaiminu can he illustrated as follows. The effort to build 
ABNfs and fallout shelters to protect against the radioactiv itv of \\ odd \\ ar 
III is an example of expansive planning. The Clark-Solm plan for Uorjd 
g Peace Tlirouuh World Livv. which is designed tonxcr/ cataclysmic vvar.isaii 

example of reconstructive plaiminu. 

Areas* of Planning 

fn order tn teach plaiminu. it is advisable to set up areas of studv. Such 
classifying invohes the danger of once again separating problems ami 
neulceting their interrelatedness, but some problems are more urgent than 
others, at least from the standpoint of surv iv al. so distinctions in the kinds of 
problems permits tin appropriate allocation of energv and tune. Planning 
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areas might be usefully classified under problems of 1) social justice, 2) 
environmental quality, and 3) survival. 

Social justice invokes the study of human exploitation, and plans to 
reined) such exploitation. Environmental quality invokes planning which 
increases the desirability of living in a particular society Snruial planning 
minimizes the chances of unnecessary death. 

If existence does precede essence, survival planning should be given 
central emphasis. This is the kind of ordering understood J >) Martin Luther 
King. In spite of his deep concern for increasing social justice, he saw that it 
w ould be no victory to achieve integration of radioactiv e corpses. He recog 
ni/cd the priority of the problems of international v lolencein the atomic age. 
It is this comparative perspective that must be cultivated if planning is to 
order energies toward the most important problems. 

Statistics are necessary but are not sufficient for describing the conser 
, quenees of trends. The meaning of a future can be illuminated by having 
some. sense of what it would be like to live in a world suggested by particular 
trends, F'nturist novels, plays— ah v drainatic^and artistic form that provides 
v icarious experience of alternativ e futures are useful to the assessment of the 
desirability of living in such a world. That is why novels like 1984 and films I 
like On the Beach and Seven Days tn May make future possibilities real in a 
way that usually cannoj be achieved by statistics. It is one thing to know what 
the statistical prob abilities are for cigarette lung cancer. But many people re- 
quire a more vivid and personal event (such as the death of Edward R. 
6 Morrow) to illustrate what the statistics mean. 

Planning to Survive 

Four major urvival problems are cataclysmic war, uncontrolled popula- 
tion, resource depletion, and pollution of the biosphere on which human life 
depends. Projections in each of these three areas giv e little hope that mankind 
can long survive. If nothing is done to change trends in any of the^e areas, 
even short-range future survival chances are very low — most of the human 
race is not likely to surv iv e this century . It is increasing!) possible to predict 
the approximate time and place where autogenocide from overpopulation, 
pollution, and resource depletion will take place, but the war system is .some- 
what different. It combines the com pa rat iv ely fixed probabilities of a mutual 
deterrence/mutual annihilation system. Estimates of the odds for the system 
failing range from I? to 10? per v ear. Assuming that a 2$ per year probability 
of mutual annihilation is an optimistic figure, the current war sv stem itself is 
not likely to get most. of the human race through the twentieth centurv. 

The vv ar svstem. how ev er. may be one of the easier sv stems to reconstruct 
if enough people coine.to see that the atomic age has fundamental!) trans 
formed the meaning of national defense Nations no longer hav e ef fecti v e de ; 
fense against nuclear arms, therefore, the national "defense" they have is 
largely in name only, Current defense systems are examples of institutions 
locked into tlie constraints and hafiits of expansive planning. To move to the 
level of reconstructive planning requires a careful examination of alternative 
forms of vv orld order. IK patterning our changes according to old habits, we 
merely add new technology to old pre-ntomic systems, giving virtually no 
attention to reconstructive possibilities such as an international system of 
national defense, ' - - 
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Survival and the Social Studies Teacher 

The social studies programs in most schools would be transformed if thev 
included a commitment to 'futurist goals directed tou ard the de\ elopment of 
a world with greater social justice, improved quality of the.phvsical environ- 
ment, and increased chances for human survival. Such a commitment would 
provide new criteria for the selection of subject matter. History would no 
longer be largely an antiquarian excursion into the particular events that have 
come to be a dreary part of the perennial puberty rites of American youth. 
History should not be ignored in futurist studies, but it should be selectively 
studied to understand current problems. History is always written and 
studied selectively, but instead of merely chronicling battles, it could exam- 
ine them hot only to find out what seemed robe the primary causes but to 
question whether better ways might have been used to resolve the conflict. 
Causes of historical events include not only the precipitating factors but also 
the structures' that were not present. It is noj only what people do that causes 
wars; it is, also what they failed to do in the way of developing procedures, 
habits, norms, arid political machinery for averting war. this rise of negative 
causality, of what was ommitted in the system, can be an exceedingly useful 
concept for analyzing historical events for the purpose of planning a future 
that avoids some of the pitfalls of the past. 

Clearly it will be necessary to reorient our study of history to focus on 
those events that are the most productive. In most current history texts, very 
little consideration is given to the Bombing of Hiroshima and the political- 
military implications of the nuclear era. The Xuremburg trials, the Cuban 
missile crisis, and the Vietnam War can be used as case studies to raise ques- 
tions about the need for new principles of international law and new peace- 
keeping systems. The assumptions on which Auierican policy has been 
based, which include atomic threat systems and a mutual deterrence theory, 
are crucially in need of more critical examination. 

Earlier, I suggested that the four main crisis areas are war, population, re- 
source depletion, and pollution. In all these problems, a basic strategy is to 
explore alternative futures and then to make comparisons of alternative goals 
and strategies of change as a basis for commitment to social action. New in- 
formation becomes necessary . In the case of teaching about population prob- 
lems, demographic and birth control information is basic. In the case of 
pollution, the information describing trends, danger levels, and causes 
becomes basic. Understanding catise.s should include knowledge of the 
resistance to pollution control offored by organizations that have a vested 
interest in pollution, such as the automobile industry. 

But knowledge of how to bring about changc*nust go beyond the usual 
mere assimilation of facts and theory. It must include direct experience. 
For example, if high school students were to identify a problem of ah or 
water pollution in their own community, they could inquire into the reasons 
for the problem The> may find there is a lack of appropriate legislation, or 
lack of monitoring and enforcement. Their findings could be used to illumi- 
nate the loca| needs. They would, at the minimum, obtain more understand- 
ing of the politics of pollution control, and at the maximum they would help 
effect actual changes Futurist education must link theory and practicejf the 
goalof teaching planning is to be really effective. It involves a change in the 
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meaning of .social education -aw a) front competitive individual success, 
toward cooperative social action. * s 

The basic ufodel of reconstruct^ c planning ^ not difficult to understand, 
but the task of reorienting a turrit uum toward planning. even toward 
survival planning, isjikciv to be cliff cult because of the entrenched commit 
incuts to obsolete practices. 'Pu self-righteous autonoinx of .schools is a 
major obstacle. I\s\ thologists luv e often defiiiedantelligente as that .vv Inch 
IQ tests measure, and the same quaint logic is often used by schools to define 
education as tliat which schools do. Without soine outside theory of man. 
history and the good life. schools ha\e no outsidestandard of measurement 
and thev easib commit a kind of Cartesian falla(/iu^\iiich the> sav .'"Schools 
are, therefore rele\ auce exists." The most common trapsint hide some of the 
following assumptions. I; that state-adopted materials are hecesvirilv 
relevant, 2) that the traditional content>of social studies is netessarilv rele- 
vant. 3; that the mass media concentrate on problems that are necessarily 
relev ant. 4) that regents' examinations and college entrance requirements are 
necexsunlv relevant, 3) that. materials prepared In nniversitv academicians 
are netessarib relevant. A reexamination oT these assumptions may threaten 
the self-interest of existing bureaucracies, but mav prov ide a breath of fresh 
air in the midst of the present educational stagnation. 

i 

Banger — University Ahead 

The increased influence of universities on social studies curricula is a 
ini.xed blessing; To the unwary and the innocent, the nniversitv can be one 
more snare to trap the social studies teacher. \\ lieu the mm ersitv is treated as 
the citadel of the philosopher-king, a kind of tragic comedy can result— a case 
of -the blind leading the blind. Theodore Hos/ak Is even more critical; 

Until the recent rash of campus protest related to the Vietnam 
war, nothing has so characterized the American academic as a 
condition of entrenched social irrelevance, so highly developed that 
it would be comic if it were not sufficient!) serious in its 'mplica- 
tions to stand condemned as an act of criminal delinquent') . (The 
'Dissent mu Academy, p. 12) ' 

"Criminal delinquency " is strong language, but a teaclu r vv hodepriv es his 
students of knowledge that might literally save his life could be said to be 
committing a tv peof criminal act. L'niv ersities often are Parkinsonian bureau- 
crat ies where words expand to fill the time a v ailable. The> are often places to 
learn main reasons why nothing can he done a kind of staging area for in- 
tellectual paralysis, A teacher who wants knowledge to be an instrument of 
action for helping people participate in social change will need to be aw are 
that this is not the dominant meaning of know ledge in A merit an universities 
The academician carries an implicit theory of know ledge with him. and most 
academicians are not concerned with the kind of knowledge that makes 
futurist education possible 

Tiie disciplinary couipartmcutali/atioii.ofJvnovv ledge is one of the major 
traps, hut even vv hen knowledge becomes interdisciplinary it is not neces- 
sarily relevant to the problems of our age. The new Kenton High School 
Social Studies Series is a case in point. The texts are more interdisciplinary 
and integrate e than most texts, but the particular tv pe of inquiry method that 
is used is aimed at inducting students into the language and problems of be- 
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liavioral.fciVficc/riieiiio(I<-of uupiir} is anal} tic .iikI scientific. ff it wcrualso .* 
philosophical and critic al. it w ould mo\ e be\ unci description into uoriiiatn e 



questions jndgmentvabout \alues and questions of what ought to he, not 
mer^K" what has heen and what is. This would make it more Mutable for 
, futurist stud) ACit stands, it encourages the kind of iieutraht) that charac- 
terizes most heha\ ioral science Education for planning requires the use of 
scientific inquir} skills, hut it also requires movement toward commitment 
rather than toward nciitralit} an instrumental use of know ledge rather than 
interest in scientific inquir} as an end in itself. But Fenton himself does ha\e 
social goals in mind He points out that thestudents w ho are successful with 
his' curriculum are not learning mereK as an end in itself, the material docs 
serv<| other, need s r it helps them "pass the College Board examinations." 
MidtHe-class "success" \ allies once again take precedence over the more 
existential values of sur\i\al. What appears to he a new approach to .social 
studies turns* out not realls to be an instrument of reform but onh one more 
wa> jof aiming at adaptive individual raiddle class success in a soaeh that 
desperately needs reconstruction. Ti e Fenton series is hpieal of the 
academic traps that reinforce old social s\ stems under the guise of reform. 

So even what is called the* new social studies" can be a wa\ of aetualK 
preserving old ideologies This is achie\ed b\ ignoring the more funda- 
mental problems of our age If In contrast wc gi\ e precedence to life rather 
"than death, beaut} rather than ugliness, human eqnalit) rather than exploita- 
n °!i: we c!in "^science to see if present practices arc likeK to lead in 
such a direction Previous illustrations ha\e focused oh social studies, but 
futurism is- applicable to all areas of the schools. Selective use of social 
science, natural science, and philosoph} can then become integrated ethici- 
tional took-ch»t help people learn the ecological limits of human action and 
learn to plan the best of possible worlds. 

- Conclusion 

This is the first period in human histor\ where man has the means to re- 
flect not onl> on his social policies but also on the s allies that underlie them. 
J lis new tapacih to engage in fundamental replannmg, including intentional 
reconstruction of the culture itself, is the most important aehie\ emeiit of the 
twentieth centur\ This capacih is not \et being realized. \et no institution 
can be more useful than the schools in helping to bring this new know ledge to 
the genera! citi/enr\ But to do so schools must extricate themselves from 
many of their old habits and a\oid mereK trxing togidapt the \oung to a 
world gone b> Schools are inc\{ricabl\ in\ oh ed in social change, either be- 
c; »>^°ii} bat the) do or w hat tlic> fail to do. In an age w hen rcle\ ant educa- 
tion is desperate!} nruent. the ritualistic tri\ ia and. bureaucratic games that 
oecup} most schools are not mereK a w aste of time but a form of patholog) . 

T here ar e some old \ allies, such as maximum freedom of choice, that are 
still important, but schools must illuminate tin next < ontcxt in w Inch choices 
must lie made The\ should help students identif} trends that are sucidal and 
ajso those that perpetuate social injustice and exploitation. Then the job is to 
collective!} design optimum futures, first foe using on classes, next on schools 
expanding local communities, the nation, and a new world order. Such 
planning should include implementing anil testing effective strategies for 
change,. 
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If people vv ere less alienated from the forces of .social change, iiioreavv are 
of the problems of common sur\ ival, and more accustomed to cooperating to 
create the future, vv e could then be optimistic about the future. Schools ha\ e a 
crucial Mimval role. Thev can either continue to reinforce pathological 
tre nds or else I n r econstrui ting themselves thev tan help divert historv from 
the .suicidal path on which it is now embarked. 
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The Day Our Children Disappear: 
- Predictions of a Media Ecologist 

by "Neil* Postman 

The modern .media— especially television— are a disaster for our 
youth, A/r. Postman argues. Will they in the end turn out to be a 
great blessing? , . ^ 

I am aware that in addressing the question of die future of education, one can 
write either a "good news" or a "bad news" essay. Typically, a good ne>vs 
essay presents readers with a problem, then proceeds to solve it (more or 
less). Readers usually find such essays agreeable, as well they should. A good 
news essay gives us a sense of potency and control, and a really good 'good 
news" essay shows us how to employ our imaginations in confronting pro- 
fessional Although I have not yet seen the other essays in this special 
KAPPAN. I feel sure that most of them are of the good news type, solid and 
constructive. 

A bad news essay, on the other hand, presents readers with a problem— 
and Clio's (more or less)* Naturally, readers find such essay a disagreeable, 
since they engender a sense of confusion and sometimes hopelessness. Still, 
they have their uses. They may, for example, help us understand jsome things 
that need explaining. I-et me tell you. then, that while I hope my remarks will 
be illuminating, you must prepare yourself for an orthodox— even classical- 
bad news essay. I wish it could be otherwise because I know my tempera- 
ment to be more suited to optimism than to gloom and doom. But I write asa 
person whose academic interests go by the nameof media ecology. Media 
ecology is the study of the effects of communications technology on culture. 
We study how media affect people's cognitive habits, their social relations, 
their political biases, and their personal values. And in this capacity I have 
almost nothing optimistic to \yjjte about, for, if I am to respect the evidence 
as I understand it, I am bound to say that the effects of modem media— espe- 
cially television— have been and will probably continue to be disastrous, 
especially for our youth. What I intend to do here is describe in some detail 
one important respect in which this is the case and explain how it occurred. As 
is the custom in bad news essays, I shall offer no solution to this problem— 
mainly because I know of none. 

•Before proceeding, I m»is f express one bit of "good news-' about what I 
shal? be saying. It is to be understood that when I speak of some develop- 
men t as "disastrous," I mean that it is disastrous from my very limited point of 
view. Obviously, what appears disastrous to me may be regarded as 
marvelous b\ others. After all, I am a New Yorker, and most things appear to 
me disastrous. But even more to th e point, what may appearxhsastrous a tone 
historical moinent maj> v turn out to be marvelous in a later age. There are, in 
fact, many historical instances of someone's correctly predicting negative 
effects of a medium of communication but where- in the end, what appeared 
to be a disaster turned out ',o be a great advance. 

The best example I know of concerns the great Athenian teacher, 
.Socrates, who feared and mocked the written word, which in his time was 
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beginning to be used fur man. purposes and v\ itli great frc<|ucncx . But not In 
him, As x on know, Socrates xx rote no hooks, ami had it not hern for Plato and 
Xeuophon, xx ho did. \\ e xx ould know almost nothing about ium In one of his 
most enduring com crsatiom, called the Phaedru*, Socrates gives three 
reasons \\h\ he does not like xxiitmg, W riting, hesaxs. xxill deprixe Athenians 
of their.poxx crful iiiuiiuncs, for i! ex erx thing is xx rtttendoxx n there xx ill be no 
need tx meuiori/e. Second; he saj.s that writing will change the form of edu- 
cation. In particular, it will destrox the dialectic process, for writing forces 
students to follow an argument rather than participate in it. Aiul.jhi.rd, 
Socrates xx, irns.th.it w ritmg will change : onceptsof pri\ac> and .ac meaning 
of public discourse, for once xou write something down, sou ne\er know 
whilst e>es w ill fall upon it these for xx horn it is intended, perhaps, but just 
.is likeh those for w horn it is not intended Thus, for Socrates, the w idesprcad 
use of w riling was. and would be, a cultural disaster. In a sense it w as. For all 
of Socrates' predictions were correct, ami there is no doubt di.it w ritmg un- 
dermined the oral tradition that Socrates. bclie\ ed to be the most suitable 
mode for expressing, serious ideas, beautiful poctix , and authentic pictx . Hut 
Socrati.* did not sec what his student, Plato, did. that writing would create 
new modes of thought altogether and provide new and wonderful uses for 
the intellect— «inost especial!} w hat todux we call science. 

So w ithont intending to suggest an unsupportable comparison. I xx rite as a 
Socrates like character, prophesying that the ad x cut of the television age will 
ha\e the direst outcome. I hope that among \ on there is a Plato like character 
who will he able to see the television age as a blessing. 

In order for me to get to the center of ni\ argument as (juickK as possible. 
I am going to resist the temptation todiscuss sonic of the fairK ob\ioiis ef* 
frets of tele\ isioii,>uch as its role m shortening out students' attention span Jn 
eroding their capacit\ to handle linguistic and mathematical s\ inholisin, and 
iu causing them to become increasing!} impatient with deferred gratifica- 
tion. The e\ idcnce for these effects exists in a \ arietv of forms from declin- 
ing SAT scores to astronomical budgets f »r remedial writing classes to the 
excrxdax observations of teachers and, parents. Hut I will not take the time to 
rexicxx an\ of the exidencc for the intellectually incapacitating effects of 
^television. Instead, I want to focus on what I regard as the most astonishing 
and serious effect of telex isiou. It issimplx this. Television is causing the rapid 
decline of our concept of childhood. I choose to discuss this because I can 
think of notbingth.it is bound tohaxea more profound effect on our work as 
educators than that our children should disappear. I do not mean, of course, 
that the> xxill phxsitallx disappear 1 mean that the idea of children xxill dis- 
appear, 9 > 

If this pronouncement, on first hearing, seems implausible, let me hasten 
to tell > on that the idea of childhood is not xerx old. hi /act. in the Western 
world the idea of childhood hard!} existed prior to the I6tli centurx. Up until 
that time children as xoimg as 6 and 7 xxere not regarded as fundamental!} 
different from adults. As far as historians can tell, the language of children, 
their dress, their games, their labor, and the legal rights xx ere the same as those 
of adults. It xx asrecogiu/.ed. of course, that children tended U\ be smaller than 
adults, but tin's fact did not confer upon them any special status, there were 
certain!} no special institutions for the nurturing of children. Prior to the 1 6th 
centurx , for example, there xx ere no hooks on child rearing or. indeed, am 
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hooks about women in their role as mothers. Children, to (ake another ex- 
ample, were aRvays included in funeral processions, there being no reason 
anyone could think of toshiehUhcin from know ledge of death. Neither did it 
occur to am one to keep a picture of a child if that c Intel h\ ed to grow trYadult- 
hoodor had died in infancy \"or are there am references to chile I reus; speech 
or jargon prior to the 17th century . after w Inch they are found m abundance. 
If you have ever seen 13th or Mtli-ccntiuy paintings of children. you will 
have noticed that the* are .dw ays depicted as smalladults. Kxcept for size, 
they are devoid ot am of the physical charac tcristics w e associate w ith child- 
hood, and they are ne\er shown on camas alone— that is, isolated from 
adults Such paintings are enrireK accurate representations () f die pathologi- 
cal and social perceptions of children prior to the Ifith ( rwtury , Mere is how 
the historian J. I h Plumb puts it; 

There was no separate world of childhood. Children shared the 
same .games w ith adults, the same toy ,\, the .same fairy stones. They 
lived their li\es together. ne\er apart. fheavoarsc village festivals 
depicted by Breughel, showing men and women besotted with 
drink, groping for each other with unbridled lust, have children 
eating and drinking with the adults Ewn in the soberer pictures of 
wedding feasts and dances, the children are enjoying themseb es 
^alongside then elders, dohnz the same things. 

Barbara Tuehman. in her man clous book about the I Ith century titled A 
Distant Mirror, puts it more succinctly yf children siir\ i\ ed to age 7, their 
, recognized life began, more or less as nmuature adults. Childhood was al- 
ready over/* 

Now flic ^reasons for this arc fairly complicated. For one thing, most chil- 
dren did viol survixe their mortality rate w a extraordinarily high.andit is not 
until the late I Ith century that children are c\en mentioned in wills and 
testaments an indication that adults did not expect them to be around very 
long In fact.nrobabk because of (his , in some parts of Europe children were 
treated as neujer genders In I Ith century ItaKJor example, the. sex of a child 
who had died was never recorded. 

TcrtarnK. adults did not h.ix e Iho emotional commitment to children that 
lire accept as normal- Hiillipe Aries* in his great book titled Centuries of 
Childhood, remarks that the prevailing \ iew was to ha\e scleral children in 
order to Jeep, a few . people could not allow themseb es to become too at- 
tached td something that w as regarded asa probable loss. Aries (jiiotes from a 
document that records a remark made by the neighbor of a distraught uiniher 
of five young children In order to comfort the mother, the neighbor says. 
"Before they are old enough to bother y on. > tut w ill ha\ e lost half of them, or 
perhaps all of them." 

We must also not forget that in a feudal society children were often 
regarded as mere economic utilities, adults being less interested in the char- 
acter and intelligence ( ,f children than in their capalit y for w ork. But I think 
the most powerful reason for the absence of the idea ofpi del hood is to be 
found in, the communication environment of.the'Ojp^and Middle Ages. 
Since most people did not know how to reul.ordyfnot ut c</ to know how to 
read, a child became an adult it fully parijcjiffamig adult -w hen he or she 
learned how to speak Since all inij)orLu>i^ociaI transat lions imoKed faee- 
to face oral communication, full competence to .speak and bear— w Inch is 
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iisiialK aeh{exed b> age? u as; the di\ ulitii; line l>c-t\\ c-c-ii mf.itic\ awl adult- 
hood. There was no inters ening stage, because none xx as need< J— until the 
middle of the I5th centurx \t th.it point an extraordinary e\ cut occurred that 
not only chained the religious, economic, and political face of Kurope hut 
also created our modem idea cif childhood. lam referring of course, to the in- 
vention of the printing press And because in a few minutes win will, perhaps, 
he thinking that I am claiming too much for the power of modern media, 
especially TV. it i.s worth saxing now that no one had tlic.shghtcst inkling in 
1*150 that the printing press w ould lia\ e such pow erful effects on our .societx 
as- it did \Vhcn Gutenberg announced that hecould manufacture hooks, as In- 
put it. "w ithout the help of reed. st> his. or pen hut h> w oiidrous agreement, 
proportion, and harmonx of punches and t\pes." hedid not imagine that his 
invention would undermine the authority of the Catholic Church. Yet less 
'tlian SOxears later Martin laither w as m effect claiming that, w ith the \\ ord of 
Cod on everyone's kitchen table. Christians did not require the Papacy to 
interpret it for ihem \or did Gutenberg luxe any inkling that his m\ ention 
would create a new class of people naimly . children. Or mure .specifically., 
male: children, ifor there 7s no douht that hoys were the ftr.st class of special- 
i/ed children. 

I l*'\y was this accomplished? Simply by the fact that, less than a hundred 
years after Gutenberg's imeiititui. Kuropean Vulture became a reading cul- 
ture, ic . adulthood was redefined. One could not become an adult unless he 
or she knew how to read hi order to experience Cod. one had to he able. 
ob\ ioiislx . to read the Bible, w Inch is w by Luther himself translated :he Bible 
into German. In order to experience literature, one had to be able to read 
novels and personal essay s. forms of literature that were w holly created Lx 
the printing press Our earliest noxelists for example. Hichardson and 
Defoe— xx-ere themsclxes printers. Montaigne, who mxeiited the essay, 
worked hand in hand w ith a printer, as did Thomas More xx hen he produced 
what max be called our first science fiction noxel - his Ctopni. Of course, in 
order to learn science one not only had to know Jiow 'to read but. h> the 
beginning of the 17th century, one could read science m the x crnacular— that 
is. in one's own language. Sir Francis Bacon's The Ariuincement of Learning, 
published in 1605. was the first .scientific tract an Kiiglishnian could read in 
Knglish. And of course one must not forget the great Dutch humanist. 
Krasmus. w ho. understanding the meaning of the printhm press as well as 
anyone, wrote one of the first hooks of etiquette for the instruction of x oung 
mep. I le said of his hook. " \s Socrates brought philosophy from heaxeu to 
earth,' so I have led philosophy to games and banquets/' (IK the way. 
Krasinns dedicated the book to his publishers .son. and the book includes 
advice and guidance on how to conxert prostitutes to a moral life.) 

The importance of hooks on etiquette should not he oxerlookcd. As 
Vorman Klias shows in his book titled The Cibiliziuu /We.xx. the Midden 
emergence in the 16 th centurx of etiquette hooks signifies that one could no 
longer assume that children knew everything adults knew -in other xxords. 
the .separation of childhood from adulthood xvas under way. 

Alongside all of this, Europeans rcdiseoxered what Plato had knoxvn 
about learning to read, namely, that it is, best done «it m early age. Since 
reading is. among other things, an unconscious reflex as well as an act of 
recognition, the habit of reading must be formed in that period when the 
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brain is still engaged in the task of acquiring oral language. The adult who 
learns to rend after his or her oral \ otabnlarv is t umpleted rarely l>r< nines a 
fluent reader. 

What this eame to mean in the With teuton is that the vnung had to he 
separated from the rest of the community to he taught how to read -that is. to 
he taught how to function as an adult. This meant that ;hcv had to go to 
school And going to .school was the essentia I e\ent in treating childhood. The 
printing press, in other words, treated the idea of school. In fact, school 
classes originated to separate students at cording to their capacities as read- 
ers, not toseparate them according to age. That tame later. In anv e\ cut, once 
all of this occurred it was inevitable that the voung would be \iewed as a 
special class of people whose minds and character were qualitative!) 
different from those of adultv As am semanticist can telle v on, once von 
eategori'/e people for a particular purpose; v on w ilLsoon discov er main other 
reasons why thev .should be regarded as different. U e began, in .short, to see 
human oYvelopment as a series of stages, w ill i childhood asabridge betw ecu 
infancy and adulthood Tor the past 150 v ear.s w e ha\ e beendev eloping and 
refining our concept of childhood, this with particular mtcnsitv in the ISth, 
19th. and 20th centuries We have been de\ eloping and refining institutions 
for the nurturing of children, and we ha\e conferred upon children a 
preferred status, reflected in the special wavs we expect them to think, talk, 
dress, play, and learn. 

. All of this. I believ e. is now coming to an end. And it is coming to an end 
because our communication environment has been radical!) altered once 
again— this time In electronic media, especiallv television, Television has a 
transforming pow er at least equal to that of the printing press and possibb as 
great as that of the alphabet itself It is m> contention that, w ith the assistance 
of other media .such as radio, film, and records, telex ision has the power to 
lead us to childhood's end. * 

Here is how the transformation is happening. To begin with, television 
presents information mostb in visual images. Although human .speech is 
heard on TV and sometimes assumes importance, people mostlv itatvh tele* 
vision. What thev watch are rapidlv changing visual images— as many as 
1.200 different shots everv hour This requires v en little conceptual thinking 
or analytic- decoding, TV watching is almost w holly a matter of pattern rec- 
ognition: The symbolic form of television does not require am Npwial in- 
struction or learning. In America. TV viewing begins at about the age of 18 . 
months-, by 30 months, according to studies bv Daniel Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, children begin to understand and respond to TV 
imagery Thnsjjiere is no need for any preparation or prerequisite training 
for, watching TV Television needs no analogiie to the MeCuffey Header. 
And, as you must know , there is no such thing, in reality, as children's pro- 
gramming on TV. FIverything is for everybody. So far as symbolic form is 
concern*!. "Charlie's Angels" is as sophisticated or assiinple to graspas*\Ses* 
ame Street.** Unlike books, which van* greatly in syntactical and lexical 
complexity and which mav be sealed according to the ability of the reader, 
TV presents information in a form that is undifferentiated in its accessibility. 
And that is vvhv adults and children tend to watch the same programs. I might 
add, in ease you are thinking that children and adults at least watch at 
different times, that according to Prank Mankiewie/.s Remote Control. 
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.ipj)ro\uii.itol\ f>(K).000 tliiKlrcii watch T\ between midnight and two in the 
morning, • 

To summarize TV erases thediv idiug hue betueen childhood and adult- 
hood for tvv o reasons first, because it requires no instruction to grasp its form, 
second, because it does not segregate its audience. It communicates thesame 
information toevervone siinultaiieouslj.reuardle.ssof auc>M-\. race. or level 
of education. « 

But it erases the dividing line in other waysas well.OncimghTsa) that the 
maindifference between an adult and a child K that the adult knows about 
certain facets of life its masteries, its contradictions, its violence, its 
tragedies tliat arc not considered suitable for children to know*. As children 
. iwyvo fyvuird adulthood w e rc\ eal these sec rets to them in w hat w c I>c1ic\ e to^ 
jftt 5 )^^H^^«>l«>Uii..ill3 assimilable wa> Hut,televisioii makes this arrangement 
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qiHtcJIiiiii^ssibh!. Because tcle\ision operates virtually around the clock- it 
v on ld v f 1 <sfii > t- economically feasible for it to do otherw isc it requires a com 
a!lMaiiV/suY)b1r of iio\ el and interestiuu information. This means that .ill adult 
^secjFcts* social, sexual. ph> sfcal, and the like must be re\ ealed. Telex isiou 
forces die entire culture- to come out of-thc closet. In its quest for new and 
sensational in format ion to bold its audience. TV must tap every existing 
taboo in the culture, homosexuality t incest. di\ orce. promiscuity . corruption, 
adulter), sadism. Kacli is now merely a theme for one or another television 
show \ In the process each loses its role as an exclusively adult secret. 

Some ti.ne ago. w hile w atching a T\' nmgram called " The VidaKSavsoon 
Show ." I came across the quintessential example of w hat I am talking about. 
Vidal Sassoon is a famous hairdresser w hose TV show is a mixture of beauty ♦ 
hints, diet information, health suggestions, and popular psychology. As he 
came to t lie end of one segment of the show in w Inch an attractive woman 
had demonstrated bow to took vegetables, the theme music came up and 
Sassoon just bad time enough to say . "Don't go away . Well be back with a 
marvelous new diet and. then, a quick look*at incest." Now . this is more— 
much more than drm vst if Ration. It is even more than the revelation of 
secrets. It is the ultimate tmiali/ation of culture. Television is relentless in 
both rev ealii maud trivializing all things private and shameful, and therefore, 
it undermines the moral basis of cnlture^llie subject matter of the confes- 
sional box and the psychiatrist s office is now in the public domain. I have it 
on good anthorikx that, shortly, we and our children will have the oppor- , 
tunitx Jo see commireial TVs first experiments with presenting nudity, 
w hie h vv ill probably not be shocking to any one. sinccjTV commercials hav e . 
been offering a form of soft -core pornography for y ears. And on the subject 
of commercials the >700.(XX) of them that American y ouths will see in the first 
\H years of their liv es they too contribute toward opening to youth all the 
secrets that once xvere the province of adults— everything from vaginal 
.sprays to life insurance to the causes of marital conflict. And we must not omit 
the contributions of news shuvvs. those curious entertainments that daily 
provide the young with vivid images of adult failure and even madness. 

Asji consequence of ail of this, childhood innocence and specialnessarc 
impossible to sustain, which is why children have disappeared from tele- 
vision. Have v 011 noticed that all the children on television show sare'depicted 
as* merely small adults, in the manner of 13th- or 14th-century paintings? 
Watch 'The Love Boat" or any of the soap operas or family shows or sit nation 
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comedies. You will see children whose language, dress, sexuality, and 
interests are not different from those of the adults on the same slums. Like the 
paintings of Breughel, the children do everything the adults do and are 
.shielded from nothing. 

And yet. as TV begins to render in\ lsible the traditional concept c#f child- 
hood, it would not be quite accurate to say that it immerses us in an adult 
world. Rather, it uses the material of the adult world as the basis /or 
projecting a new kind of person altogether. We might call this person the 
adult-child. For reasons that ha\e partly to do with TV's capacity to reach 
everyone, partis to do with the accessibility of its symbolic form, and partly 
to. do with its commercial base, TV promotes as desirable many of the 
attitudes that w e associate w ith childishness, for example, an obsessive need 
for immediate gratification, a lack of concern for consequences, an almost 
promiscuous preoccupation with consumption. TV seems to fa\or a 
population that consists of three age groups, on the one end, infancy , on th,e 
other, senility , and in between, a group of indeterminate.age w hereev ery one 
is somew here betw een 20 and 30 and remains that w ay until dotage descends. 
In A Distant Mirror, Ti. hman asks the question. Win was childishness .so 
noticeable in nic*die\ al beha\ ior, w ith its marked inability to restrain any Lnd 
of impulse? Mer answer is that sti large a proportion of society was in fact v jry 
young in years Half the population was under 21, a third under 14. If w e ask 
the same question about our ow n society . we must gi\e a different answer, 
for about jS5? of our population is over 2L We are a nation of chronological 
grown tip's But TV will have none of it. It is biased toward the behavior of the 
child -adult'. * 

In this connection. I want to remind \ on of a TV commercial that sells 
hand lotion In it w e are show n a mother and^daughtcr and challenged to tell 
which is w frith I find this to tea revealing piece of sociological evidence, for 
it tell* us that in our culture it is considered desirable that a mother should not 
look oldei than her daughter, or that a daughter should not look younger than 
her mother Whether this means that childhood is gone or adulthood is gone 
amounts to the same thing, for if there is no clear concept of what it means to 
bean'adult, there can be no concept of what it means to be a child. 

In anv case, how ev er you wish to phrase the transformation that is taking 
place, it is clear that the behavior, attitudes, desires, and even physical ap- 
pearance of adults and children are becoming increasingly indistinguishable. 
There; is now v irtually <no difference, for example, betw een adult crimes and 
children's crimes, in main states the punishments are becoming the same. 
There is also \erv little difference in dress. The children's clothing industry 
has undergone a virtual revolution within the past 10 years, so that there no 
longer exists w hat w e once unambiguously recognized as children s clothing. 
KJeven year, olds wear three-piece suits to birthday parties, 61 -y ear-old men* 
wear jeans to birthday parties. Twelve s ear-old girls wear high heels. 42- 
> ear-old men wear sneakers. On the streets of New York and Chicago you 
can see grown women wear'"'.; little white socks and imitation Mary Janes. 
Indeed, among the highest paid models in America are 12- and I3*> ear-old 
girls who are presented as adults. To take another case. Children's games, 
once so imaginatively rich and varied and so emphatically inappropriate for 
adults, are rapidly disappearing Little League baseball and Peew ee football, 
for example, are not only supervised by adults but are modeled in their or- 
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gani/ation and emotional stvle on big league .sports. The language ofchil 
drcn and adults lia.sal.su been transformed so that, for example, the idea that 
there ina> be words that adults ought not Jo use in the presence of children 
now .seems faintly ridiculous With TV's relentless revelation of all adult 
.secrets, language .secrets are difficult to guard, and it is not inconceivable to 
me that in the near future uc shall return to the 13th- and 14th-century situ- 
ation in which no words were unfit for a > otithf nl car. Of course, with the 
assistance of .modem contraceptives, the sexual appetite of both adults and. 
children can be satisfied without serious re.stramt ami without mature under 
standing of its meaning. Here TV has played an enormous role, since it not 
only keeps the entire population in a condition of high sexual ext ltement but 
.stresses a kind of cgalitariantsm of sc\ual fulfillment. Hex is transformed from 
a dark and profound mystery to a product that is available to every one — like 
mouthwash or underarm deodorant. 

In the 2 November 1980 .Wit York Times Mauazuw, Tuehman offered 
still another example of the homogcni/ation of childhood and adulthood. She 
spoke of the declining concept of quality -in literature, in art. in food, in 
work. Her point w as that, w ith the emergence of egalitarianism as a political 
and social philosophy, there has followed a diminution of the idea of excel- 
lence in all human tasks and modes of expression. The point is that adults are 
Mtppowd to have different tastes and standards from those of children, but 
through the agency of television and other modem media the differences 
have largely disappeared. Junk food, once suited only to the undiscrimiiiat 
ing palates and iron stomachs of the young, is now common fare for adults. 
Junk literature, junk music, junk conversation are shared equally by children 
and adults, so that it is now difficult to find adults who can clarify and articu- 
late for youth the difference between quality and schlock. 

It remains for me to mention that there has been a growing movement to 
recast the legal rights of children so that they are more or less the same as 
those of adults. The heart of this mov ement - which, for example, is opposed 
to compulsory schooling resides in the claim that what has been thought to 
he a preferred status for children is instead only an oppression that keeps 
them from fully participating in the society. 

All of this means. I think, that our culture is providing/ewer reasons and 
opportunities for childhood. I am not so single-minded as to think'that TV 
alone is responsible for this transformation. The decline of the family, the loss 
of a sense of roots (40 million Americans change residence every year), and 
the elimination, through ' ehnology, of any significance in adult work are 
other factors. But I believe that television creates a communication context 
which encourages the idea that childhood is neither desirable nor necessary — 
indeed, that we do not need children. I said earlier, in talking about Jiild- 
hood's end, that I did not mean the physical disappearance of the children. 
Hut in fact that. too. is happening. The birthrate in America is declining and 
has been for a decade, which is why .schools are being closed all over the 
country. 

This brings me to the final characteristic of TV that needs mentioning. 
The Idea of children implies a vision of the future. They are the living 
messages vvt send to a tune we will not see But television cannot communi- 
cate a T sense of the future or. for that matter, a sense of the past. It is a present 
centered medium, a speed of light medium. Every thing w e.see on telev ision 
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experienced as happening noit, which is why \\v must be told ,in language. 
* that a videotape we are seeing was made months before. The grammar of 
television has no analogue to the past and future tenses in language. Thus it 
amplifies the present out of all proportion and transforms the childish need 
for immediate gratification into a way of life. And we end up with what 
Christopher Lasch calls "the culture of narcissism"— no future, no children, 
everyone fixed at an age somewhere between 20 and 30. 

Of course I cannot know what all of this means to you, but m> own 
position. I'm sure, is clear I believe that what I have been describing is 
disastrous— partly because I value the charm, curiosity, malleability, and in- 
nocence of childhood, which is what first drew me to a career in education, 
and partly because I believe that adults need, first, to be children before they 
can be grown ups. For otherwise they remain like TVs adult-child all their 
lives, with no sense of belonging, no capacity for lasting relationships, no re- 
spect for limilLand no grasp of the future. But mainly I think it is disastrous 
because it rnaj&s problematic the future of school, which is one of the few 
institutions still based on the assumption that there are significant differences 
between children and adults and that adults therefore have something of 
value to teach children. \ 

So my bad news essay comes down to these questions. In a world in which 
children are adults and adults children, what need js there for peopie like our- 
selves 5 Are the issues we are devoting our careers to solving being rendered 
irrelevant by the transforming power of our television culture? I devoutly 
hope your answers to these questions are more satisfactory than mine. 
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Lv / indicated in the introduction, my inclination was to include another 
100 or so articles in this volume. If this one proves popular, perhaps I will try 
another book next year. In the meantime, here are the names of some authors 
whose work I desperately wanted to include but couldnt for space reasons. 

Louts E, Alley, Benjamin Bloom, David W. Brisonjere E. Brophy (with 
Thomas L. Good), William C. Buddfwith Charles Norwood), Meyer Cahn, 
Roal'd Campbell, Walter W. Cook, Diane Divoky, Robert W. Cole, Henry 
Steele Commager, Lee Conway, Walter R. Coppedge, Audrey C. Cohen, , 
James B. Conant, Lee Cronbach, Joe Cronin, Patricia Cross, Justice William 
O. Douglas, Daniel L. Duke (with Adrienne M. Meckel), Don Emblen, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jim Enochs, Thorwald Esbensen, Chester E. Finn, Jr., 
James Q. Finn, John IL Fischer, Michael Fischler, Paul Fteisher, N. L, Gage, ' 
David K. Gast, Nancy Gayer, George Gerbner, J. W. Getzels (with P. W. 
Jackson), Bentley Glass, Ira Glasser, Allan Glut thorn (with Joseph E. 
Ferderbar), Egon G. Gnba, James W. Guthrie (with Thomas C. Thomas), 
Don Haefele, Paul Hanna (interviewing Arnold Toynbee), William D. 
Hedges, Theodore Heshnrgh, Banesh Hoffman, Florence Howe, Frank 
Hunnes, //. Thomas James, James Jarrett, F. Washington Jarvis,, Joseph 
Junell, Joseph Katz ( with Nevitt Sanford), John F. Kennedy, James K. Kent, 
Herbert J, Klansmeier, Ivor Kraft, Ruth Love, Alvin D. Loving, Stan 
Lnxenberg, Michael Marien, Kenneth M duty re, James A. Mecklcnbnrgcr, 
Patricia Michaeh, Stanley Milgram, Bartley B. Nourse, Jr., Ellis Page, 
Franklin Parker, Raymond P. Perkins, Ixiurence J. Peter, Philip H.Thenix, 
Jan Phillips, ^Gerald Read, George Reavis, Donald R. Reich, Jerry Robbins 
(with Thomas A. Teeter), Vincent R. Rogers, Robert N. Rowe, Kevin Ryan 
( with David Purpet), David Selden, Robert Sidwell, B. F. Skinner, Robert H. 
Snow, Ceorge Stoddard, GordoneSwanson, Harold Taylor, Ruskin Teeter, 
Ms Donald Thomas (with Margaret Richards), Sidney Trubowitz, Willianj 
Clark Trow, Charles Tyson, Mimi Warshaw, Thayer S. Warshaw, W, m 
Wuyson, Edgar Bruce Wesley, Burton White (with John Brademas, Wilson 
Riles, and Raymond Moore). Beverly Wood, and Richard Wynn. 
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